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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pusiic HEALTH, 
EpvucaTION, WELFARE AND SAFETY, OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON THE District oF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:20 a.m., in room 
6226, New Senate Office Building, Senator Wayne Morse presiding. 

Present: Senator Morse. 

Also present: William P. Gulledge, counsel; Donald P. Feldman, 
associate counsel; Leo Casey, clerk; Charles Lee, assistant clerk. 

Senator Morse. I want you to know, Mr. Kirks, that here is one 
Senator who doesn’t propose to trade money for empty stomachs of 
schoolchildren and I think it is a most unfortunate thing that the 
District of Columbia School Board and, apparently Mr. Bryan, the 
District Commissioners, are following this very backward step on 
school lunches. As chairman of the subcommittee, I intend to have 
a hearing on it and a thorough investigation of it. 

I think it is a frightful thing, Mr. Kirks, that in the Capital of 
this Nation as we sit in this committee room this morning, there are 
hungry children in the District of Columbia, and a school board meets 
and doesn’t provide for school lunches. 

It is nhumanity to man, let the record show. 


STATEMENT OF ROWLAND F. KIRKS, MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Kirxs. Mr. Chairman, I happen to have been one of the three 
in the minority who were overruled by the majority of the Board, sir. 

Senator Morse. I understand that, but I am speaking about the 
Board. I want to say it is one of the most shocking things that 
has come to my attention in regard to District of Columbia business 
in a long time, and I intend to have a thorough investigation of it. 

Mr. Krrxs. We would welcome inquiry into the matter, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Morse. And we are going to have it, too. And you may 
deliver that message to the District Commissioners, Mr. Bryan. 


1 





2 PROBLEMS OF HUNGRY CHILDREN IN D.C., 1959 


STATEMENT OF IRVING BRYAN, ASSISTANT CORPORATION 
COUNSEL, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Bryan. I shall do so, sir. May I say I am not aware of what 
action the Commissioners have taken on that matter. 

Senator Morse. I would like to have a little action. 

The Chair now gives the following itistruction to the staff: 

I want, in line with my opening remarks at this hearing, a hearing 
set at an early date where the representatives of interested groups 
working in the field of welfare in the District of Columbia familiar 
with the problem of needs of children in this district for food can be 
brought before this committee, including members of the Board of 
District Commissioners and the members of the Board of Education. 

I want to find out what the facts are in regard to the food needs 
offany children in the District of Columbia. 

»’ 50 long as I am chairman of this subcommittee, I have no intention 
of sitting idly by and not doing what can be done to prevent children 
from going hungry in the District of Columbia; nor do I intend to 
sit idly by and see the District of Columbia fail to at least keep pace 
with other areas in surrounding States in regard to the care of children. 

Ijhave no intention of placing a dollar sign above the stomachs of 
hungry children. And if it is true that we are not proceeding to feed 
children in the District of Columbia who need food because of any 
budgetary requirement, I am ready to take that issue to the Congress 
of the United States, too, because we are going to put the interests 
of children first to the extent that I can put them first, so long as I 
sit on this committee. 

What I want this staff to do is to proceed to make arrangements 
to bring up to date the study that we started 2 years ago in regard 
to hun children, and I want the District Commissioners to show 
proof before this committee as to what they have done to eradicate 
the conditions that we found that needed improvement as the result 
of the hungry children study 2 years ago, and I want this hearing set 
within the next 10 days. 

(Whereupon, at 10:23 a.m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 4, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pusuic Hatta, 
EpucaTion, WELFARE AND SAFETY, OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON THE DistricT oF CoLUMBIA 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:01 a.m., in room 
6226, New Senate Office Building, Senator Wayne Morse presiding. 

Present: Senator Morse and Senator Prouty. 

Also present: William P. Gulledge, counsel; Donald P. Feldman, 
aoc counsel; Chester H. Smith, clerk; Charles Lee, assistant 
clerk. 

Senator Morss. The hearing will come to order. The chairman 
has a brief statement, and some matters for insertion in the record, 
before we call the Commissioners, 

In 1957, this subcommittee undertook a 5-day inquiry into the 
poe of hungry children in the District. As I scan the witness 
ist before me, I notice the names of many of our friends who testified 
upon that occasion. I welcome each one of you upon this resumption 
of that earlier study. 

While I anticipate that much of the study this morning will be 
concerned with the elementary school lunch program, and especially 
that portion of it which pertains to low-income families, I hope that 
overall, a larger perspective will be kept in mind. 

The subcommittee is interested in what changes have occurred 
in the past 2 years to eliminate the many problems which we found 
in our earlier inquiry. Secondly, we want to know what the current 
problems are. third, and of greatest importance, what steps are 
necessary for the future to remove the social and unnecessary evil of 
“hungry children” in the Capital of the United States. 

I am going to ask that the official representatives of the District 
government review the testimony which will be taken during the 
course of this study and upon the eo of a careful analysis to develop 
plans which will accomplish the desired ends. 

I have a great confidence that the District government, if it applies 
itself diligently to the task, can do much more than is presently 
envisaged in facing up to and overcoming these problems. 

Before we started, I should have liked to determine from my 
colleagues if there is anything that they would wish to say at this 
time, but I’ll raise that question of them when they arrive. 

In order that the record of this hearing may show the precipitating 
factors which brought about the resumption of the hearings at this 
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time, without objection, I request that there be inserted in the record 
a series of newspaper articles and editorials concerned with action 
of the Board of Education with respect to elementary school lunch 
program plans. 

I further request that there be inserted in the record an exchange 
of correspondence between Dr. Rowland F. Kirks and the chairman 
of the subcommittee under date of February 20, 1959, clarifying the 
position of the Board of Education. ‘es 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald, Feb. 16, 1959] 
Hor Luncn Warmup 


For the first time, the District School Board has put itself clearly on record as 
favoring a tax-supported free lunch program for needy children in the elementary 
schools. The Board has shown commonsense as well as common humanity in 
approving this plan. It came as a considerable shock to the community to dis- 
cover that some youngsters in Southwest Washington were lunching on st ale bread 
and tea, and an impromptu free lunch program started by Barney House volun- 
teers has gained wide support. Then as now, it seemed sensible for all the District 
schools to benefit from the Federal hot lunch program, in the fashion of the city’s 
junior and senior high schools and the public schools in nearby Virginia and 
Maryland. 

Of course, the District schools have a number of imperative needs in addition 
to a hot lunch program, and congressional authorization of extra funds for free 
lunches is not a substitute for efforts to meet other long-term school problems. 
Yet it is unthinkable that the community could remain indifferent about evidence 
of near-starvation among some pupils while there was a will and a way to alter 
the situation. The School Board and the District Commissioners are now pre- 
paring plans for providing free lunches to 7,000 pupils. Surely Congress will 
cooperate with the community in seeing that the plans swiftly become a reality. 


{From the Washington Evening Star, Feb. 18, 1959] 


HanseEN Asks LUNCHES FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES—PROGRAM WoULD START 
IN 40 ScHOOLS; ALTERATIONS, EQuipMENT To Cost $813,000 


(By John M, McKelway, Star staff writer) 


The District Board of Education today was asked to approve a lunch program 
for elementary schoolchildren—a step it refused to take last month when it 
asked for more details on the proposal. 

Today’s decision—due to come up at the afternoon session of the Board— 
will follow the approval last week of a free lunch program aimed exclusively at 
so-called hungry children. This program is now being worked out by school and 
District Building officials, apparently at the request of a member of the House 
District Subcommittee on Appropriations. 

School Supt. Carl F. Hansen, however, is not satisfied with a program confined 
to needy children. He asked today for approval of ‘‘the policy of establishing a 
lunch program in the elementary schools * * * and the inclusion of kitchen 
facilities in all new elementary school construction.’’ 

In short, he would extend the lunch program now carried out in the system’s 
secondary schools into the elementary grades. 


COST PUT AT $813,000 


His program was outlined to the Board in this fashion: The program would be 
started in 24 schools which have been built with lunchroom-playroom space and in 
16 other schools now under construction which will also have this type of room. 

The approximate cost, according to Dr. Hansen, of alterations and equipment 
needed to serve the lunches would be $813,000. 

The lunch would sell for 27 cents. 

Dr. Hansen said the program would be ‘self-sustaining.’ But he added: 
“‘In order to serve the lunches for 27 cents it will be necessary to pay for free 
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lunches from appropriated funds, and to supplement the amount received from 
the national school lunch fund by appropriated funds,”’ 


TWO REPORTS SUBMITTED 


Dr. Hansen also submitted to the Board results of two studies covering the 


lunch program in the secondary system, and the situation in elementary schools. 


Out of 69,645 elementary children, the study showed that: 26 percent would 
not buy the 27-cent lunch because of the cost; 31.6 percent would buy the lunch 
if served; 22.9 percent bring their lunches daily; 13.2 percent bring lunches occa- 
sionally; 3.9 percent buy lunches in the neighborhood; 9.4 percent buy lunches 
occasionally in the neighborhood. 


A LA CARTE FAVORED 


The study based on the secondary program showed that the a la carte fare gets 
the heaviest play: 40.1 percent, out of a total of 35,189 children, buy a la carte 
lunches daily; 31.9 percent bring lunches from home and “‘ocvcasionally”’ buy a la 
carte item; 17.4 percent buy plate lunches. 

(Out of some 6,000 lunches served daily in the secondary system, about 8 percent 
are free.) 

Dr. Hansen also told the Board that out of 15 school systems in cities compar- 
able to the District: 

1. Eleven cities have some form of a lunch program. 

2. Five cities lack an elementary school lunch program. 

3. In “several systems’ the board of education appropriates money to help 
finance the lunch program, “but usually’”’ receipts from the sale of lunches 
provides a “large portion” of the necessary funds. 

Lunches for District elementary children have never been provided in elemen- 
tary schools on the theory that they could walk home at lunch time. 





{From the Washington Post and Times Herald, Feb. 19, 1959] 


ScHoot Boarp Kitts PLAN ror Hot LUNCHES 
(By Daniel 8. Greenberg, staff reporter) 


Superintendent Carl F. Hansen’s proposal to install cafeterias and sell hot 
lunches in city elementary schools was rejected, 5 to 3, yesterday by the Board of 
Education. 

Hansen argued that the hot lunch program “is a trend in public education that 
the Board will have to recognize ultimately.’’ He added that “if any city in the 
country needs it, we need it here.’’ 

Opposition to the lunch program came from School Board President Walter N. 
Tobriner, who said that a survey offered by Hansen failed to demonstrate the 
need for selling lunches to elementary school children. According to the survey, 
31.6 percent of the city’s elementary pupils would buy lunches sold at school. 

Mrs. Manson B. Pettit, another member, argued that the estimated $813,000 
requested for installing cafeteria facilities might result in reduced appropriations 
for other projects. 

Hansen called for starting the program in 16 schools planned or under construc- 
tion and in another 24 “‘where major space alterations would not be required.” 

The meal served, he said, would be the same as the 27-cent one offered in junior 
and senior high schools. 

He said secondary school cafeterias are self-sustaining and the elementary 
lunchrooms would be too. If the overall program does not pay for itself, he said, 
some lunchrooms might be closed. 





[From the Washington Post and Times Herald, Feb. 19, 1959] 


Morse ReGrREtTs REBUFF TO ScHOOoL LUNCH PLAN 


Senator Wayne Morse, Democrat, of Oregon, chairman of the Senate District 
Subcommittee on Health, Education, and Public Welfare, offered support of a 
District elementary school hot lunch program on the heels of a Board of Educa- 
tion rejection of such a plan. 
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When he learned of the Board’s action, Morse said he “was sorry the Board 
had let down the children of the District in respect to a hot hunch program.” 

Speaking at an Oyster School Parent-Teacher Association meeting, the Senator 
had commended Superintendent Carl F. Hansen and the Board for starting a 
“pilot program’’ and urged them to request “‘sufficient funds to do a good job in 
carrying out the program in future years.” 

“it is a vast civic responsibility,’’ he said, “to see that children from unfortunate 
homes have enough food to maintain themselves—three times a day.” 

The Senator said Maryland gave almost four times as many meals proportion- 
ately as did the District during 1957-58, and Virginia nearly six times. 

“T cannot understand why there should be qualms about supplying food to 
hungry children in the District,’’ he said. 
























[From the Washington Evening Star, Feb. 19, 1959] 





Boarp Votes LuNcHEs FoR NEEDY Pupits ONLY 
(By John M. McKelway, Star staff writer) 


The District Board of Education has decided to confine itself to the business of 
providing free lunches—at taxpayers’ expense—to needy, underprivileged or 
just plain hungry elementary children. 

But-the Board, by two votes taken yesterday, is not ready to provide meals for 
children who can afford them. 

And to make matters somewhat more interesting, the school system may start 
serving needy children free meals next September under a program the Board may 
never actually rule on. 

There have been these developments in recent weeks stemming from agitation 
to feed hungry elementary children: 

1. Yesterday, the Board turned down School Supt. Carl F. Hansen’s attempt 
to win approval of a lunch program for the city’s elementary schools. It would 
have been patterned on the program now operating at the secondary level. The 
vote was five to three and Dr. Hansen, undismayed, told members they could 
expect to be faced with a similar proposal annually. 





























PREPARE FOR NEEDY 





2. Meanwhile, with the Board approving in policy the proposition that needy 
children should be provided with a free lunch, a committee of three Board members 
school, officials and District officials made ready to design such a program, based 
on 7,000 children. Neither the Board, nor the District Commissioners has ordered 
such a program. Presumably, it is being prepared at the request of Congress. 
The details have not been worked out. But the program is expected to cost—no 
firm cost figure has been offered—somewhere in the neighborhood of $1 million. 
The plan could be approved by Congress, placed in the fiscal 1960 budget and 
started next September. 

3. A stopgap lunch program continues for 424 needy elementary children. 
This program is financed by public contributions, About $12,786 has been raised 
to date and the fund now has a balance of $11,663. 

The threat of mounting costs over the years turned five Board members away 
from Dr. Hansen’s proposal yesterday. 

Walter N. Tobriner, president of the Board, also said he is not convinced of the 
educational values and “social good’? some say would result in an elementary 
lunch program. 

HAMILTON OPPOSED 


Col. West A. Hamilton, also opposed to the plan, said the Board could not com- 
mit to the budget a costly item where “‘the need is not there.’”’ He called the 
proposal a “utopian ideal.” 

Also voting against the move were Mrs. Dagney R. Pettit, Mrs. Frank A. 
Phillips and Carl C. Smuck. 

Mrs. Ruth Spencer, Wesley Williams, and Dr. Rowland F. Kirks urged adoption 
of the policy. 

Dr. Hansen said the Board would “ultimately have to recognize the need”’ for 
such a program. ‘‘Children,’”’ he said “do not respond if poorly nourished.” 

In other actions the Board: 

1. Again requested the District Commissioners to raise Dr. Hansen’s salary to 
$22,000. He now gets $19,000. 
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LICENSE PROTESTED 


2. Protested the granting of a liquor license to an establishment near the Carver 
Elementary School, Whittingham and Lane Places NE. 

3. Accepted the announcement that the Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Founda- 
tion, at $26,000 annually for 3 years, will finance a “talent searching’ program 
at Macfarland Junior High School. The program will attempt to identify, 
stimulate, and motivate promising students. 

4. Approved plans in which the system hopes to qualify for Federal grants 
under the National Defense Education Act of 1958. Grants would be made in 
the fields of science, mathematics, foreign languages, guidance, and vocational 
education. The chief features of the programs would be construction of a plane- 
tarium at Cardozo High School and the equipping of 10 science rooms in junior 
high schools. 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald, Feb. 20, 1959] 
Resurr Won’t Deter Free Luncu PLans 


The District School Board’s refusal to approve installation of cafeterias in ele- 
mentary schools ‘‘will have no adverse affect” on plans to provide free lunches for 
needy grade-school port School Superintendent Carl F. Hansen said yesterday. 

A special School Board Committee has drafted a tax-supported lunch program 
for about 7,000 children who come to school hungry each day, Hansen announed 
at a press conference. The plan will be submitted soon to the District Com- 
missioners, he said. 

The Board voted 5 to 3 Wednesday against a proposal by Hansen to install 
cafeterias and sell hot lunches in the elementary schools. The only D.C. ele- 
mentary level lunch program is supported by public contributions to provide 
lunches for several hundred needy children in a few downtown schools. 

Hansen told reporters yesterday that he accepted the Board’s decision as 
“policy,”” but would submit “substantially the same lunch plan” next year for 
further consideration. 

He said he may propose establishment of kitchen facilities in some elementary 
schools where large numbers of needy children are to be fed under the program 
now being considered. 

In other elementary schools, children receiving free meals would get box lunches 
or go to nearby secondary school cafeterias. 

Réasen said it was a tragedy that children whose families receive public assist- 
ance funds come to school hungry. 

He announced that the schools will assign a teacher from the adult education 

rogram to visit families receiving welfare assistance and teach them to plan their 
budgute properly to meet children’s needs. 


Wasuineton, D.C., February 20, 1959. 

Senator WAYNE Morsg, 

Chairman of the Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety 
of the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Morse: This morning, prior to the time I testified on 
8. 644, a bill to amend the act entitled ‘‘An act to provide for compulsory school 
attendance, for the taking of a school census in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes,’’ you had occasion to comment upon the position of the Board 
of Education of the District of Columbia with respect to the feeding of needy 
schoolchildren. 

I would like to take this opportunity of apprising you of the official position 
of the Board, not only upon the subject ofproviding lunches for needy children, 
but also upon a separate and distinct matter of providing self-sustaining cafeteria 
facilities for all children in the elementary schools. 

On February 12, 1959, by a special poll of the Board of Education, the Board 
unanimously adopted a policy on the problem of supplying lunches to needy 
schoolchildren, a copy of which is enclosed. In accordance with that action of 
the Board the President of the Board appointed a special committee with full 
authority to act for the Board, 
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This committee has formulated a plan and submitted it to the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia. A conference has been set for Tuesday, February 24, 
1959, between the Commissioners and the committee to consider this plan. 

Therefore, Senator Morse, I think it may be accurately stated that the Board 
of Education not only is fully conscious of the need for supplying lunches for 
needy schoolchildren but is taking appropriate steps to do all within the Board’s 
power to address itself to this problem. 

On February 18, 1959, the Board of Education at its stated meeting had pre- 
sented to it by the Superintendent of Schools a recommendation ‘‘that the Board 
of Education approve the policy of establishing a lunch program in the elementary 
schools and that the Board approve the inclusion of kitchen facilities in all new 
elementary school construction,”’ a copy of which is enclosed. 

After considerable debate of the matter by the Board, the Board voted five to 
three to reject this recommendation of the Superintendent. I believe I accurately 
bespeak the sentiment of this majority vote when I say that their decision was based 
primarily upon economic considerations rather than the merits of the program 
itself. The majority felt that the money required to accomplish this program 
might well be taken from some other and more pressing budgetary requirement 
of our overall education program and, therefore, that it was unwise to press for 
an appropriation for this matter at this time. 

I am writing this letter in my individual capacity as a Board member in view 
of the fact that I had the privilege of representing the Board before you on S. 644 
when you raised this question and not as Chairman of our Committee on Legisla- 
tion or as a result of any Board action. 

It is my desire to apprise you of what the Board of Education has done and if I 
may be of any further service to you in this matter, please do not hesitate to let 
me know. I will be pleased to call upon you at your convenience to discuss the 
subject with you. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Row LanpD F. Kirks, 
Member, Board of Education. 


Wasuinaton, D.C., February 12, 1959. 


PoLL OF THE BoaRD 


To the Board of Education of the District of Columbia. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: This report has to do with a determination of policy 
on the problem of supplying lunches to needy school children. In order to supply 
clarification of position the Superintendent is requesting the Board of Education 
to consider and, if possible, approve the following statement of policy: 

1. Provision should be made to the extent feasible and practicable to supply 

unches for needy children by means of appropriated funds at the earliest possible 
date. 

2. Because the implementation of this policy will require funds, plans for sup- 
plying school lunches to needy children should be developed in cooperation with 
the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

3. The Superintendent and a committee of the Board of Education to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Board should be authorized to proceed with the 
details of such plans in coordination with the Board of Commissioners and to act 
for the Board of Education in this regard. 

Respectfully submitted. 


(Signed) Carl F. Hansen, Superintendent of Schools; Carl C. Smuck, 
West A. Hamilton, Dagny R. Pettit, Ruth B. Spencer, Walter N. 
Tobriner, Arcadia Near Phillips, P. A. McLendon, Rowland F. 
Kirks, Wesley 8S. Williams. 


WasHINGTON D.C., February 18, 1959. 


To the Board of Education of the District of Columbia. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: At the meeting of the Board of Education held on 
December 17, 1958, the Superintendent submitted a report outlining the steps in 
providing a lunch program for elementary schoolchildren. In the consideration 
of this report additional information was requested concerning the estimated cost 
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of alterations to existing elementary school buildings and equipping existing 
elementary schools with kitchen and lunchroom facilities. The question was 
also raised concerning the need for additional personnel. It is not possible at this 
time to determine the number or the cost of additional personnel. 

It would seem that a logical place to start an elementary school lunch program 
would be in those schools where major alterations would not be required to 
provide minimum space needs. There are 24 such schools in existence, that is, 
schools that have lunchroom-playroom space. There are 16 other schools 
either under construction, appropriated for, or included in the 1960 budget esti- 
mates which would also fall in this group. The list of such schools is attached. 

It is further to be the policy not to include cafeteria installations in schools of 
under 500 enrollment. 

The approximate cost of alterations and equipment for each of these schools is 
$20,325 for a total of $813,000 for the 40 schools. These costs are preliminary 
estimates and are not based on detailed engineering studies. Each individual 
school would need to be examined for final cost estimates for budget purposes. 

It should be understood that only one type lunch will be served, that is, the 
type A lunch which now sells for 27 cents in the secondary schools. 

Just as the cafeterias in the secondary schools are self-sustaining so shall these 
lunchrooms be self-sustaining. Should it develop that the overall program is not 
self-sustaining it might be necessary to close out some of the units that are losing 
money. In order to serve the lunches for 27 cents it will be necessary (1) to pay 
for free lunches from appropriated funds; and (2) to supplement the amount 
received from the national school lunch fund by appropriated funds or raise the 
price of the lunch by the differential between the present 9 cent subsidy and 
the reduced amount per lunch if the program is extended. 

The replies to the further questions concerning the use of cafeteria facilities 
raised at the December Board meeting are submitted in the appended tables. 

The Superintendent wishes to call the attention of the Board to his statement 
made at the December meeting of the Board—‘that the implementation of this 
project would be subject to Board control year by year and that his report before 
the Board at this time is for Board approval of the policy of going on record as 
favoring the installation of lunchroom service in elementary schools to the extent 
feasible and under conditions that seem practicable.”’ 

The Superintendent again recommends that the Board approve his report of 
December 17, 1958, which contains the recommendation “that the Board of 
Education approve the policy of establishing a lunch program in the elementary 
schools and that the Board approve the inclusion of kitchen facilities in all new 
elementary school construction.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

Cart F. HANSEN, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


EXISTING ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS HAVING LUNCHROOM-PLAYROOM SPACE 


1. Beers 13. Nalle 

2. Birney 14. Patterson 

3. Bunker Hill 15. Payne 

4. Davis 16. Richardson 

5. Draper 17. River Terrace 

6. Garfield 18. Shadd 

7. Keene 19. Simon 

8. Kimball 20. Stanton 

9. LaSalle 21. Turner 

10. Logan 22. Tyler 

11. Scott Montgomery 23. Van Ness 

12. Moten 24. Walker Jones 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 

1. Drew 5. Noyes addition 

2. Goding 6. Plummer 

3. Hendley 7. Webb 


4. Kenilworth 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN 1060 BUDGET 


- Rudolph (plans and specifications only, no equipment). 
. Fourth and W Streets NW. (site only). 
49th and Lee Streets NE. (plans and construction only, no equipment). 
12th and E streets SE. (site only). 
Maury addition. 
Minor. 
. Wilson (Sixth and K Streets NE.). 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS FOR WHICH FUNDS ARE AVAILABLE, BUT ARE NOT YET UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION 


1. Amidon replacement. 
2. 49th and Foote Street NE. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Report CONCERNING THE ScHooL Luncnw PROGRAM IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOLS AND THE CAFETERIA FACILITIES IN THE SECONDARY ScHOOLS, 
Fespruary 1959 


TaBLe 1.—Summary of information from elementary schools in the District of 
Columbia concerning the school lunch program, February 1959 


Nature of information Number Percent of 


Membership, grades 1 to 6, Jan. 8, 1959 

Children bringing lunches from home daily 

Children bringing lunches from home occasionally 

Children buying lunches in neighborhood daily 

Children buying lunches in neighborhood occasionally 

Children who would buy lunch if served for 27 cents daily 

Families es in the previous question B 
Children who would not buy lunch because of the cost 18, 108 


TABLE 2.—Summary of information from junior, senior, and vocational high schools 
in the District of Columbia concerning school cafeteria facilities, February 1959 


Junior high Senior high Vocational high Total 
schools schools schools 
Nature of information eBas Se et | 


Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- 
ber ber 


(1) (2) 


Total enrollment as of Jan. 8, 


35, 189 
Pupils buying plate lunches 
daily j : ; 6, 112 
Pupils buying a la carte lunches 
daily . ; 30.1 | 14,123 
Pupils bringing lunches from 
home and occasionally buying 
21.6 11, 214 


ScuooL, LuncH PROGRAMS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN 15 LarRGE City ScHOOL 
SysTEMS AND IN 6 SuBuRBAN Systems Near WasaincTon, D.C., 1958-59 


(Based on information obtained through a questionnaire addressed to superin- 
tendents of schools in January 1959) 


A questionnaire concerning elementary school lunch programs was sent to the 17 
large cities with population over 500,000 and to the 6 suburban systems adjacent 
to Washington, D.C. Responses were received from all school systems except 
Detroit and San Francisco. Of the school systems responding, 11 cities and 6 
suburban systems have a lunch program. About 70 percent of the large cities 
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‘operate central kitchens, but only one of the suburban systems has such a plan. 


hese kitchens serve from 1 to 600 schools and prepare from 200 to 160,000 
lunches daily. In most instances the food is sent hot and fully cooked. More 
schools in the suburban areas have complete kitchen and lunchroom facilities 
than in the cities. Where there are no facilities in the schools, less than 1 percent 
of the children are sent to neighboring schools for lunch. 

Most communities having a lunch program participate in the national school 
lunch program. Two cities and three suburban communities have all of their 
elementary schools taking part, while two cities do not participate in the program 
at all. In addition to the plate lunch, most schools sell desserts and milk, and 
some have soup, salads, sandwiches, and hot dishes available. The price of the 
lunch varies from 15 cents to 35 cents, and in the majority of cases children pay 
daily. In several systems, the board of education appropriates money to help 
finance this program, but usually the receipts from the sale of lunches provide a 
large portion of the necessary funds. 

In the few school systems where paper service is used, it is considered expensive, 
but satisfactory. Most cities use the services of an armored car in the collection 
of lunchroom receipts, but the suburban areas hold the principal or some member 
of the cafeteria staff responsible for deposits. Generally, lunchrooms are super- 
vised by teachers, but one system uses parents and about one-third have people 
employed for this work. Four of the school systems report that they do not expect 
to provide lunches in all elementary schools. In the city schools, it is felt that 
most children live near enough to go home for lunch, and that under these condi- 
tions they should. Provisions are made, however, for children to bring lunches to 
school if their parents work, if they live too far to go home, if the weather is bad, 
or if they are physically handicapped. 


TABLE 1.—Summary of information from 16 large city school systems and 6 suburban 
systems! near Washington, D.C., concerning elementary school lunch programs in 
public school systems 









Cities over Suburban 


Nature of information 500,000 in | systems near 
population . Washington, 

D.O, # 

(1) (2) (3) 


payee school system have an elementary school lunch program? 


‘What was the membership in public elementary schools in fall of 1958? 
Total membership: 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 17. 
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TaBLe 1 —Summary of information from 15 large city school systems and 6 suburban 
systems | near Washington, D.C., concerning elementary school lunch programs in 
public school systems—Continued 


Cities over Suburban 
Nature of information 500,000 in | systems near 
population 2 Weshingwon, 
.C,3 


(1) (3) 


What was the membership in public elementary schools in fall of 1958—Con Number | Number 
In largest elementary school: 


near of elementary school pupils within walking distance of school at- 
ten : 

85 to 100 percent 

75 to 84 percent 

50 to 74 percent 


namcceam aa ielilhct al iassintetekas didi aadiaasapaieahiinadeddaepaieanieiibaatianse akbencrcsasegn ten oe 
Is bus transportation provided by the board of education for outlying areas? 


What is the average percent of pupils transported daily? 
Over 30 percent 
10 to 30 percent 
Below 10 percent 





Number of schools served by each kitchen: 
Over 600 . 
6 to 10 
OOP Mh..ciccb<-- 


Total 


Number of lunches prepared daily by each kitchen 
160,000 —_ $ ails ae 
1,001 to 1,200 j . 
1,000 and under niet 


MOE ccecs 


If food is distributed, how is the main entree sent’ 
Hot and fully cooked 
Froren : 
Cold (cold sandwich type lunch) 


Total 


W hat type of container is used’ 
Por transporting hot food 

Aerovoly 
Cree’ 
Chermeas 
Meainiena steel canseruk 
P bert. teed bcd cre: 
-gellon aumiiion puts 








an 
in 


ar 
on, 


-wWwnNnoeo 


a 


Lt) 
0 
0 
“ 
" 
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TABLE 1.—Summary of information from 16 large city school systems and 6 suburban 
systems! near Washington, D.C., concerning souininesy school lunch programs in 


public school syste ms-—Continued 





Nature of information 


(1) 


How is transportation financed? 
ee eS ac bac aemew ar naamemiodnuechwananses 
Board of school directors 


Ee ere see te oe oe ota heb aasipm mone Lo eciseaeucg wiccatine ; 


Percent of schools having complete kitchen and lunchroom facilities: 
More than 50 percent--.------ 
tO CP INR 2 055 chien Sakae seer eka aae na dca cowwabwedadacdwesans 
Less than 25 percent 


Percent of schools having no facilities for serving lunch: ? 


Se RE Et ON dita o ow ctede adore tana va gers sewerarncoewguee | 
Sy ae ee On 55 cancer ewedeoe Gedsbuslciddnweosetehsessddtouetsen 


Less than 25 percent 


Do schools having no facilities for serving lunch send their children to a 


school which has facilities? , 


Which children are sent to other schools for lunch? 
Only the needy-_----- 
Only children who wish to buy hi lunch. 
Both... 


Percent of children sent daily to other schools: 
1 to 2 percent 
Less than 1 percent. 


Total.. 


How far do the children have to travel each way? 
Longest distance: 
6 to 8 blocks 
5 blocks or less 
Shortest distance: 1 block or less 


How do they travel’ 
Walk 
Use school bus 
Use rented bus 
Use public transportation 


Total 
Is the travel supervieed’ 


vue 
No 


Total 


oO] Wer co 


| Cities over 
| 600,000 in 
population 2 


(2) 





Number 


oa~ 





Suburban 
systems near 
Washington, 

D.C, 2 


(3) 


Number 


i@wlewocooe I orn -_O NleKoro 


im | nmn 


| 
| 





noo 





nN 
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TABLE 1.—Summary of information from 15 large city school systems and 6 suburban 
systems | near Washington, D.C., concerning elementary school lunch programs in 
public school systems—Continued 


Cities over Suburban 
Nature of information 500,000 in | systems near 
population 2 | Weahinewn, 
| I.C,2 


(1) (2) (3) 


In largest elementary school: 


| 

What was the membership in public elementary schools in fall of 1958—Con Number al aed oa Number 
| 
Over 2,000 | 


wenapt of elementary school pupils within walking distance of school at- 
tended: 

85 to 100 percent 

75 to 84 percent 

en IP a at ie 8 een mendibbeibninedtsatdtiggbretbudes 


What is the average percent of pupils transported daily? 
Over 30 percent 
10 to 30 percent 
Below 10 percent 


If food is distributed, how is the main entree sent? 
Hot and fully cooked 
Frozen 


What type of container is used? 
For transporting hot food: 
Aerovoid 





te aninaeioeeaanaetenurnedinbine 
5-gallon aluminum pots 


Rae e iii cthin iciw nes <enne 
For transporting cold foods: 


Refrigerator carts 
Aluminum foil 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 17. 





| 
i a) 


lo 


laloo 


b-lees Uplees 


1} 
} 
le | ecocoor 
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TABLE 1.—Summary of information from 16 large city school systems and 6 suburban 
systems ! near Washington, D.C., concerning elementary school lunch programs in 


public school systems—Continued 





Nature of information 


(1) 


How is transportation financed? 
Lunchroom receipts 
Board of school directors 


ree ee eevee Souon enn ea ds enmowindupansie osmeis we : 


Percent of schools having complete kitchen and lunchroom facilities: 
More than 50 percent 
25 to 50 percent-- -- 
Less than 25 percent 


Percent of schools having no facilities for serving lunch: ? 
More than 50 percent 
Se Re Boos cnn vcetiecscbddcutedvensedddwGndoeusdensroteubbans 
Less than 25 percent 


Do schools having no facilities for serving lunch send their children to a 
school which has facilities? 
Yes 


Which children are sent to other schools for lunch? 
ONT TO OG ons 5. poche saws te ten ceneeumreeee~ - 
7 children who wish to buy lunch. -.._-..--..-------------------- 
Bot 


Percent of children sent daily to other schools: 
BY te a on ba ccna dian ele iw a Ue Menace meets etree eon 


Less than 1 percent 


How far do the children have to travel each way? 
Longest distance: 
Be NOI eacc ccd octoscssosccsantutoweestiacseusstereseesceus 
5 blocks or less 


CS © IO OP OU co ceo c cn ccceccenccccuasne 
How do they travel? 

Walk pininnstimaiavate ines rotemnaaacescckaesceseceehbesiescusee 

Use school bus--...----- 


Use rented bus. ----------- SET NPS Et ERRORS apa 


Use public transportation - - -- Bre oe 


tC tio. 2227 aa ee ocksaeGoeasidaddcarcessuaesboostie «oseeeene see 
Parent 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 17. 




















Cities over Suburban 
500,000 in Systems near 
| population ? | Washington, 

D.C, 2 
(2) (3) 

| Number Number 
3 0 
1 1 
1 0 
3 1 
| 8 | 2 
| 1 0 
6 1 
7 1 
3 3 
5 1 
2 0 
10 4 
5 0 
0 0 
3 3 
8 3 
| 3 2 
| 6 2 
9 4 
ERTS e —<—<—< 
0 0 
0 0 
| 3 2 
3 2 
0 2 
3 0 
3 | 2 
1 |} 0 
2 2 
3 | 2 
3 2 
1 1 
0 0 
v 0 
4 3 
3 2 
0 0 
3 2 
2 2 
0 1 
1 0 
3 3 
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TaBLeE 1.—Summary of information from 16 large city school systems and 6 suburban 
systems! near Washington, D.C., concerning elementary school lunch programs in 
public school systems—Continued 


Cities over Suburban 
Nature of information 500,000 in | systems near 
population 2 bale oy. 


qd) (2) (3) 


Percent of elemen schools that serve a type A lunch as defined by the Number Number 
Secretary of Agriculture: 4 

i a pela ileaanaplineasapuesing ebitihiad gaan aeeninnaae etd 

a a a an earns cneibil 

Cee Le irereamaintinetninigspmet 

a aes cede eensibnnennabadaelnn 


1} enon 
aiocooonw 


What items are available? 
Desserts.---- 2 SSE SP SUE See ee 
NT ee elena ammaana 
a ce actual menial 


i emeenmiotaainionmiont 
Percent of schools having only a la carte service: §._._...............---------- 


Percent of schools providing only milk: ® 
I a actanmieiesiiaiimiiataeeiatine: 
dal cs ac adak deena pan eniEnhewniaenenew 
Be sce nies modincidonibh aha “biti ip este een G6 Gand adh chewed 
Neen ne ee ea a nie neenaeideninamanirinde iiemet 


a =) of schools providing no lunch and having none provided by another 
ool: 7 
SD I os i cctnieenonadmsnceonacndehmeseeanseiinesan amet 
a eae RN SRN maE 
I i see dane iceenmmetaninemeegiogsy 


What is the price of a complete lunch? 
I iia iin eaindomngenbbiamenenewattiiemeiondambtenediee 
a hare daca lalingiiinai tite aaetninideiniatiiatees 


How do children pay? 
I a haha las citeteanepasneidemaninaieee 
case ieeiicesinpunebienitgpecenmeyeinte 
Tickets from a ticket book bought in advance--.-...................-.-.-- 


nbdtetinittidtinadunekiemeanebneeenescnaeesenindecseneonsanaged 


If adjustments are made, please explain: 
elaine enna euaeannaannneneaneenl 
a GEER DaTeonnens 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 17. 
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TasB.E 1.—Summary of information from 15 large city school systems and 6 suburban 
systems! near Washington, D.C., concerning elementary school lunch programs in 
public school systems—Continued ; 











Cities over 
500,000 in 
population 2 


Suburban 

systems near 

Washington, 
D.C, 2 





Nature of information 







qi) 





(2) (3) 














Number 


Average daily percent of type A lunches served to elementary children un- Number 


able to pay cost of lunch 
More than 5 percent 
I aa cas ssi nde neh tes ce saabalamsephaonclabaoteinnion abeiresdeeint 
Less t 1 percent 





Average daily percent of type A lunches served to elementary children, in- 
cluding those served to needy children: 

50 percent and over 

25 to 49 percent 

Neen ee nee nn eee en  biweioe ieee nauaiee 

Less than 10 percent 


Please indicate the approximate yearly amount given for the elementary 
school lunch J ae --o by each of the following: 





















Board of education: Amount 
a i inoue $601, 700 
a a a a § 34, 900 


apes dlc npamaeinagseaseteniee ry ced pipettes liedantatpebaaierh atric 30, 000 


cl a a a a ee i 
eRe eee ee ea ee eee ~ < |} eee 
cake lt aed a ec ec aot a ee cape caeiee asiacs ieee EE Tanaseusadaness 


Rintncenatnialcnmenebeeneeieianeonneuathrtunkagpermen shinee 4, TOD Inenenecconess= 
Rickienoeedingeshtinnngdenanetinnenmnennnbadeiewbminmmasennens nantes 0G, TUG, C0e fonnnccngsgnens 
4, 700, 000: |<... c20- 


1, 450, 000 
ek haielnccieheliiatipalip aamaspantoon teeedserdialescrunbindsoner a: neeeotorseieininswaatmenro anna’ 9 1, 065, 499 
680, 


















be: bic dehAnanddeabeansanabanadnereaasannsanbnenb nibs 2, 100, 


Oc en pe nn eet nen Steere eee it 84, 
Ie ao ae ehecehabinieescnmnuatbena eee 14, 


000 
781 
842 
ina dnndngichadhensshesamsanenieconannadnabeseonnanunmmbanens 2, 200, 000 
1 543, 268 
chsiieennentntiad ppp emenneb apn iniaddinatinnn wnubinmmtinmmtiamtll 62, 988 
eu soniesitiies fu ania enesqet-cees eo qeteetes togeaneinerts casnahahetededeebinintbacsnee Seams ammaraers 160, 619 


poe SeeennaNEhedcenneeeceensconneesesunannenanaugerenscnonne 10 160, 619 
a eaecwcenesnccsnocccsoncesccesccccccnscccesccescesccsceccence= 160, 619 


lag tsee steele aia aena tain tne teint 11, 050, 000 
a a a etl i dele inleleniseestp tae naa nana 11 1, 043, 274 
i Aichdisersiidiiesesdieenicsaistnte-dcieteielisiisabeniainetoniewinnmicnindatan tates ecayin enna 77, 830 
Percent of total appropriation received from each source: 

Board of education: Number 

iL... 2222) 5 cp abecesedeusaddadacvalandessensen 
A BT ciinkdt ines acelin a bangibiapitns magrindnbroenntrersnnnaes 
Po no enn aaiencnnngmeiaperennbieadddin 


PO ctdenvee ison chAleditha dali teioedcchighoanbenbhed oe ennb ieamncaeiammwneennnint 
City: 


So ot. obo mnanineanedoneeasdasensenonknanaen 
Less than 6 percent 
























OO ew ee ee ee Hee ee ee ee ee ee meee eee ee semen enna 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 17. 
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TasBLe 1.—Summary of information from 16 large city school systems and 6 suburban 


systems! near Washington, D.C., 


public school systems—Continued 


Nature of information 





(1) 


Percent of total appropriation received from each source—Continued 


Welfare department: 
50 percent and over 


I oa ceiticte ncaa aieaneieioce a= : 


State: 
More than 50 percent 
25 to 50 percent 
10 to 24 percent 


Less than 10 percent...............-- Pica ea aides tnptambergan nchctptdts wchesoton 


Federal Government: 
25 to 50 percent 
10 to 24 percent 


Sales of lunches: 
75 percent and over. 
50 to 74 percent 
25 to 49 percent 
Less than 25 percent 


Other sources: 
10 to 25 percent 
Less than 10 percent 


If lunch program should operate at a loss for the year, is there any provision 


for absorbing such a loss? 


City underwrites deficit 


Explain provision for absorbing such a loss: 


Absorbed by budgeted education funds_-_..-........-.--..---.----------- 


Absorbed by surplus accumulated previously 
School board increases funds to cover loss 


5 to 10 percent. pute 
Less than 5 percent 


i gicdectherpadcwicnst 


Is paper service more or less quae than other wee of service? 


More expensive... .-- 
Less expensive__..- 
About the same-.-.--._- 


Percent of schools using ne paper service: "8 


Is paper service considered satisfactory? 


i 


See footnotes at end of table, 


p. 17. 


1 


Cities over 


50C,000 in 


concerning elementary school lunch programs in 


Suburban 
systems near 


population 2 | Washington, 


(2) 





Number 





0 
] 


D.C, ? 
(3) 


Number 
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TABLE 1.—Summary of information from 15 large city school systems and 6 suburban 
systems! near Washington, D.C., concerning elementary school lunch programs in 
public school systems—Continued 


























| 
Cities over Suburban 
Nature of information 500,000 in | systems near 
population 2 | Washington, 
| D.C, 2 
(1) (2) (3) 
lal ae ia ti Ps. 

If an armored car is not used, how are receipts handled for bank deposit? Number f Number 
Perr: DEORINEIND TT TOI ceca ben nnbesensnnsabinacamanass | 3 : 3 
Capieterias marnper PeineRains. .ois sc. cess aed tie cle Ks i 1 | 3 
oH cascknuieicabicnectundbinnenesa i 1 0 

| 
Ee an oe te amin aas basa ha eokeuwanwwibisgnascciaie 5 6 

How are lunchrooms supervised? iy 
By parents......-- Deke dithucsutwot she atk a, bate eoeen | 0 1 
i NN hd fe bigs SS ids > tds bd bean shah h-gaee bees 7 5 
By paid workers_.....----. diesels adnan bacisane 4 2 

Nh et ht ek elie. easel ul 8 

Is the long-range plan to provide complete lunches in all elementary schools | ~ 

eventually? 
Sead de dens cde de crepe baba kbnnscnnenidvalnatewaesdoddatdabvenes 5 2 
TA hs a co bideciad sob ShOdi chp denmadidde sachs th ehessebpseph idecese 3 1 
SE act Tic wise eae, a adsicaas acta emmginsneee MoE aT ae ween aetagie morte 8 3 
If it is not planned to provide complete lunches in all elementary schools 
eventually, explain: 
NN ee eee ne mcs kudaep neem nbodn denon ation 3 0 
IU oe Se dedi eice ia aan ireeaeaeen 1 0 
Only in new buildings or needy communities............-.......-.--..-- 0 1 
Se ese Pix css ose ss seracin ede Benin tear cen esih avtnen te adseieyev meaes ares delnonpen abet temocaiteen sao nga 4 1 


1 Questionnaires were sent to 17 cities with a population over 500,000 and to 6 suburban systems nea r 
Washington, D.C. As of the date of this report, questionnaires have not been received from 2 of the cities. 

2 The totals in this column may not agree with the number of cities or suburban communities reporting, 
for the following reasons: (1) Some cities do not have alunch program; (2) some systems do not keep separate 
records for the elementary schools; (3) in some instances no response or an inadequate response was given; 
and (4) some systems responded to more than 1 category in a question. 

31 city and 2 suburban communities report that none of their schools are completely lacking in kitchen 
and lunchroom facilities. Therefore, these systems are not included.in this number. 


4 2 cities report that none of their schools participate in the national school lunch program and, therefore, 
are not included in this number. 


57 cities and all suburban areas report that none of their schools have a la carte service only. 


6 at 1 city and 3 suburban areas have no schools serving milk only, they are not included in this 
number. 


7 Since 3 cities and 4 suburban areas have no schools which provide no lunch and have none provided by 
another school, they are not included in this number. 

8 4 systems. 

§ 2 systems, 

101 system. 

1! 8 systems. 

12 5 systems. 

13 3 systems. 

4 A school system was not included in these figures unless it received some funds from the agency. 

15 Since 6 cities and 6 suburban communities report that they have no schools which use complete paper 
service, they are not included in this number. 


FEBRUARY 20, 1959, 
Dr. Row.anp F. Krirks, 

Member, Board of Education, District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Dr. Kirxs: I appreciate your courtesy in forwarding to me your letter 
of February 20 together with the attachments. 

I am delighted to be apprised of the Board of Education policy statement of 
February 12 setting forth the position of the Board with respect to the program 
of providing lunches for the neediest children of the District. 

It occurs to me that the forum to be provided by the hearing on February 27, 
1959, before the Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety, 
which will consider the developments which have taken place in the past 2 years 
in meeting the problems of hungry children in the District and an evaluation of 
the steps which yet need to be taken in this area, should prove most helpful to 
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the Board and the Commissioners in gaining public understanding of the program 
to be decided upon at the February 24 conference. 

As I indicated this morning, it is inconceivable to me that swift action to 
provide food for hungry children should be long delayed. I would hope that all 
children in the elementary schools will eventually be afforded an opportunity to 
participate in a school lunch program; those who could by paying for it, and 
those who cannot, being provided lunches through the use of appropriated funds. 

Sincerely, 
WayneE Morse. 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald, Feb. 24, 1959] 
Hatrway on Hot LUNCHES 


The refusal of the District School Board to approve a systemwide hot lunch 
program in Washington elementary schools does not mean that the Board is 
reneging on its promise to feed about 7,000 undernourished youngsters. It does 
mean that an improvised program will be worked out, using high school and other 
existing cafeteria facilities, to take care of the hungry pupils. It is gratifying 
that the Board has not weakened its determination to see that no child is ill-fed 
when a way exists to help. 

However, it is a pity that the School Board, having gone so far, failed to support 
Supt. Carl F. Hansen’s plea for a systemwide lunch program. Such lunches 
are now offered in the junior and high schools and are an accepted part of educa- 
tional systems across the country. Some of the arguments used against serving 
hot lunches are curious indeed, including the strained contention that such a 
program would weaken the family system because children would not go home at 
noon. 

More substantial is the argument that the lunch program is low on the District’s 
list of school needs. Yet Gon ess has shown a willingness to approve funds 
(which are really furnished by Washington taxpayers) for adding cafeterias where 
necessary, and past experience shows that the District may not get the money 
for other purposes. Dr. Hansen has said that he will bring the idea up again; 
perhaps next time the School Board will reverse its 5 to 3 vote. 


Senator Morse. Next, I would like to place in the record the fol- 
lowing material: A table from the District Department of Public 
Welfare as of September 1958, the contents of which would indicate 
that about 1,690 families, involving about 4,000 children, receive 
monthly payments for aid to dependent children of $145 a month 

i 


or less. These are about one-half of all the ADC cases. Slightly less 
than 10 percent of the cases, 273 families, involving 469 children, were 
receiving less than $70 a month. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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Public assistance: Distribution of piemnents, by amount, for each type of assistance, 
eptember 1958 


Aid to dependent General 
children Aid to the | Aid to the public 
blind disabled | assistance 
payments | payments | payments 


Old-age 
Amount of payments assistance 


Children 


$11, 231 


ee 


SeSeeess 


RRA 
ats 
sss 


Total payments 
Highest payment 
Lowest payment 


Senator Morse. When Mr. Shea, Director of the Department of 
Public Welfare, appears before us, I would like the answers to the 
following questions: Can a mother and one or two children exist in 
health and decency in Washington, D.C., in 1959 on $70 a month? 
What rent would the hypothetical family of this type have to pay? 
What will be left for clothes and food? How many children are in- 
volved in categories other than aid to dependent children and child 
welfare such as general assistance, aid to disabled, or possibl 

andchildren under the old-age assistance program? Are the chil- 

ren referred to in the last question eligible for the lunches to be 
provided under the District program for needy children? 

Mr. Lee, I would like to have you supply Mr. Shea with those 
questions, because I want to save as much time as we can in these 
hearings. We can’t possibly finish this morning. The hearing will 
have to adjourn promptly at 12 o’clock, and then we'll have to set 
another date for further hearings on the question. 
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With the questions that I am instructing Mr. Lee to supply Mr. 
Shea, I want to insert in the record a table entitled “Aid to Dependent 
Children: Recipients and Payments to Recipients, by State, De- 
cember 1958.’’ For comparison purposes, I want to put in the record 
a chart entitled “‘Aid to Dependent Children, Monthly Cost Standards 
for Basic Needs for Family Consisting of Mother, 35; Boy, 14; 
Girl, 9; and Girl, 4; and Usual Monthly Maximum on Monthly 
Payments to Such a Family Selected by Various States—California, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
York, Ohio, Virginia, Texas; Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia.”’ 
I think Mr. Shea can be particularly helpful, Mr. Lee, if you supply 
him this material in advance so that he can give the committee the 
information we need. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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Aid to dependent children: Monthly cost standards for basic needs for family con- 
sisting of mother (35) only, boy (14), girl (9), and girl (4), and usual monthly 
maximum on money payments to such a family, selected States, July 1958 




















Monthly amount for basic needs 
| Usual 
State | Items other than rent monthly 
Total | Rent! | ae ee maximum 
| | | | on money 
| Total | Food | Clothing | Utilities !) All other | payments? 
| | | | 
DA: . . .humbasadooaa $192. 60 | $46.80 |$145.80 | $85.30 | $31.30 | $6. 00 $23. 20 $215. 00 
District of Columbia- -.-_-- 3177.00 | 46.00 | 131.00 | 72.00 31. 00 | 15. 00 13. 00 146, 91 
IL. ss icmeah eiaintiimoncae 139.75 | 30.00 | 109.75 71. 50 18. 50 8. 00 11.75 98. 00 
DEMO VION... ccaccncun .---| 134.15 | 31.00 103. 15 60. 00 21. 50 | 11. 50 10.15 180. 00 
Massachusetts... --....---- 192.40 | 50.30 | 142.10 84, 20 32. 00 11. 30 MATE Bc on abtetaaan 
IN once encnipinscemaie 162.20 | 28.00 | 134.20 86. 90 | 21. 40 6. 00 | TO. OW 82. ccc tadonks 
ate ee aia 184.90 | 35.00 | 149.90 | 73.90} 22.45 | 14.50} 39.05 102. 30 
New York......-...-...---| 187.60 | 60.00 | 127.60 | 80.30} 21.00} 46.40] 19.90 |.-.........- 
BR ie cs corn dow ada vs a i@onneom | 194.11 | 55.00 | 139.11 77. 50 | 34. 50 | 19.00 | WE i ccarccconiiceeedinatel 
Pennsylvania___....------| 144.70 | 29.90 | 114.80] 73.00| 20.00 | 14. 80 | TE ee ee 
rr eee a eae ea 143.30 | 26.50 | 116.80 88.00 | 10.00 | 7. 30 | 11. 50 77.00 
Wineondla 3... 425..541.- 195.15 | 55.00 | 140.15 | 72.35 | 29. 60 | 19. 00 | 19; FO iia ccivabd 


' Fixed amounts, maximums, or amounts considered necessary; water charges included with rent. 

2 Represents smaller of: (1) Legal or administrative maximum; or (2) amount payable to family of spec- 
ified Smet without income other than assistance, if a different type of limitation on payments is 
applicable. 

wPacomie of $146.91—83 percent of specified total precludes eligibility for assistance. 
moved by commissoners September 1, 1958 after which 100% of need allowed.) 

4 Exclusive of heat which is included in rent. 


(83% limitation re- 


Note.—Preliminary—subject to revision. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Social Secu- 
rity Administration, Bureau of Public Assistance, Livision of Program Statistics and Analysis, Mar. 3, 1959. 


Senator Morssg. I also want to put in the record some more mate- 
rial for the witnesses to have available to them. As of December 1958, 
the table that I am now inserting in the record indicates a higher 
average per person grant of aid to dependent children funds in 20 
States and Territories, than that given in the District of Columbia. 
The District average payment, according to this table, to recipients is 
$33.45 per month, and 20 States have higher payments than that. I 
insert the table in the record at this point, and suggest that Mr. Shea 
be prepared to comment on it. 

rt. a 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 

Notr.—As of December 1958, table 3 indicates a higher average per person 
grant of aid to dependent children funds in 20 States and Territories than that 
given in the District. 

The District average payment to a recipient is $33.45 per month. 

The States and Territory having higher payments per recipient are: 


Grant per Grant per 


State or Territory: month | State or Territory—Continued month 
California eee _. $45. 82 New Hampshire__- _.. $41. 04 
Connecticut... ...-...-. 49, 57 New Jersey _- at 43. 50 
RN a Fn Sh oc ttt 34. 98 New York rier 
ON ea os as wna os as a North Dakota anctneeene 
PEOMBISE Cs aoc eee. 38. 39 Oregon- _— 39. 61 
ee. Oe Lee ee ee Rhode Island a. Se 
ey mmmetessn Seen BR EN a cesar hey Tantei esvennicnin 36. 97 
Massachusetts__......... 46. 32 Washington Secwite te ee 
Michigan__. Sree > eee Wisconsin Jin» ie 
Minnesota___- —- ase eae Wyoming - ance aa 


Data extracted from table 3, p. 21. 


Senator Morse. Next, by way of an introduction to this hearing, 
so that the witnesses can be of greatest help to us by preparing them- 
selves to comment on the problems that I raise, that there has been 


37538—59——3 
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brought to my attention a study prepared by Gizella Huber, the 
economic consultant to the Junior Village project—according to her 
estimate, there are some 45,775 children and 11,520 submarginal 
families living in the District. Because of the nature of her study | as it 
relates to our study of the problem of poverty in the District, I am 
going to have inserted in the record, unless there is objection, page 14 
and chapter 4, on pages 15 through 20. The full study will be kept on 
file for reference by members of the committee, and for reference by 
any witnesses who may wish to look at it, but will not be printed in the 
record. It is too bulky for that, and w rould be too expensive. But 
this material on chapter 4 deals directly with the subject matter, in my 
opinion, of this hearing. 
(The document referred to is as follows:) 


SUBMARGINAL FAMILY INCOME 


Although there was marked improvement in the incomes of both white and 
Negro families in the period 1950-57, at the submarginal income levels! the 
improvement was greater for white than for Negro families. 

In 1950, there were over 22,000 white families with incomes of less than $2,500. 
They represented 17 percent of all white families. 

The year 1957 showed a drop of over 40 percent in white families at this level. 
There were only about 13,000 white families with the equivalent income; they 
represented 11.6 percent of all white families. 

In 1950, almost half (31,600) of the District’s Negro families had incomes of 
less than $2,500. 

By 1957, the number of Negro families with equivalent income had fallen by 
only 9 pe reent, to 28,750. These represented 31 percent of the total number of 
Negro families. 

IV. THe Face or POVERTY IN THE DIsTRICT 


SUBMARGINAL INCOME FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN 


Most statistical sources (including those used here) define ‘family’? as “A 
group of two or more persons related by blood, marriage, or adoptions and re- 
siding together.”’ By this definition, statistical reporting under ‘“‘families’’ in- 
cludes not only parents with children, but various other combinations of related 
persons with, as well as without, children. 

However, the special income survey of 1956? provides a means for estimating 
“families with children.’’ It gives the relative proportions of families with one, 
two, and three or more children under 16 years of age, according to income level.’ 
These proportions applied against the estimated total number of submarginal 
income families‘ are tabulated on the following page. They disclose these 
disquieting facts: 

That in 1957 there were about 11,500 “families with children’’ living in the 
District, with incomes under $3,000, roughly 28 percent of all submarginal income 
families. 

That about 3 percent of these families had incomes of less than $1,000; 26 per- 
cent had incomes of between $1,000 and $2,000; and the balance (71 percent) had 
incomes of between $2,000 and $3,000. 

That close to 45 percent of these 11,500 families had ‘3 or more children’’, 
each; some 24 percent had two children; and 32 percent had one child, each. 


For purposes of this study, a level of under $2,500 was selected as representing submarginal income in 
1950; and for 1957, an income of under $3,000 (the closest equivalent income category, allowing for depreciation 
of the purchasing power of the dollar). 

The 1957 income level of under $3,000 compares with public assistance grants and income eligibility for 
surplus food (averaged for families ranging in size from 2 to 13) of $3,135 and $3,435, respectively. 

2 Income of families and individuals in Washington, D.C., 1956. A special survey conducted by the 
Bureau of the Census; issued by the Department of Public Health, Washington, D.C., July 1958. 

' Ibid., table 3. 
4 See table III-A, in appendix I, 
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Number and size of submarginal income families with children by level of income, 1957 

















| 
| | Number of families with children under 
All sub- Total 16 years 
i marginal number of 
Family income income families | 
families with With 1 With 2 With 3 
children child children or more 
children 
| | 
ge | 4, 700 310 120 50 
Sisco to 61, 000.............-.-.... 13, 900 3, 000 950 580 - 10 
Be TR inucnencucccsncnca 23, 300 8, 210 2, 580 2, 120 3, 510 
econ nw | 41, 900 | 11, 520 3, 650 2, 750 5, 120 
a reece 


The income survey does not provide a base of estimating the relative proportions 
of white and Negro families or the actual number of children involved. But 
approximations in this regard can be arrived at by using the DPW surplus food 
data. These show that approximately 3 percent of the recipient “families with 
children,”’ with an average number of 3.4 children per family are white; that 
Negro families represent 97 percent of the total, with an average number of four 
children per family. Applied against the total number of submarginal income 
families with children, these ratios result in the following distribution of white and 
Negro families and children: 





Number of | Number of 
| 








families children 
White____- Sunibceewscnsanant Tete Corton a CN ia areas | 345 1,075 
es eae Pe a | ee ees ee * a 11,175 | 44, 700 
sae ee 
Total_.__- natal acetate ticivied bo 11, 520 | 45, 775 





THE FACTS BEHIND THESE FAMILIES 


None of the established statistical sources consulted show any data relating 
specifically to “families with children,’”’ aside from the basis for estimating the 
number and size of families, already noted. But some idea of the facts behind 
the District’s submarginal families and their children may be gained from the 
Department of Public Welfare’s records on surplus food recipients. 

A review of the 285 applications of nonpublic assistance ‘‘families with children’ 
which were certified for surplus food during the month of September (1958) 
revealed the following basic facts: 

Composition of the families.—Only 155 of the families were headed by 2 par- 
ents—mother and father; 125 were mother-headed; and in 5 homes there were 
no parents—relatives acted as caretakers. 

Size of the families—The children in these homes totaled 1,107; the average 
was 4 children per family. Fifty percent of the families had from 1 to 3 children, 
each; 37 percent of the families had from 4 to 6 children each; and 13 percent 
had 6 or more children, each. 

Mothers’ age-—The mothers are young—25 percent are under 25 years of age; 
45 percent are under 30; and over two-thirds are under 35. 

Children’s age.—The children are also young—over 40 percent are under 5 
years old; 32 percent are between 5 and 9; 20 percent are between 10 and 14; 
and only around 7 percent are 15 years old and over. 

The family income.—Average monthly incomes are summarized on page 20, 
according to family earner and source of earnings. The average monthly income 
from fathers’ wages is $209. In the four cases where the mothers are also working, 
the average is $235a month. Where the family’s sole support is from the mother’s 
earnings, the average income is $145 a month. 

Of the 155 families with two parents, 27 homes show no income. Of the 125 
mother-headed families, 48 mothers are shown as not working and having no 
income. 

The jobs that provide the family living.—Virtually all of the fathers whose earn- 
ings provide the family income are unskilled laborers—construction workers, 
trashmen, street cleaners, laundry and kitchen workers, porters and janitors, 
truck drivers, and general laborers. Only a few fathers have a trade: one is a 
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plumber, one a carpenter, one a painter, and one is a printer’s apprentice. One 
father has a white-collar job—he is a Government file clerk. 

Only six fathers earn over $300 a month. The highest earners are two fathers— 
one earning $329 as a porter for a chain food store, the other getting $322 a month 
as a foreman at a Federal Government institution. 

The mothers also lack training and skills and earn substantially less than the 
fathers. The majority work as domestic servants, counter girls in restaurants, 
laundry workers, charwomen, and elevator operators. One mother is a nurses 
assistant and one is a practical nurse. Only one mother is a white collar worker— 
she is a clerk-stenographer with the Federal Government. (At present she is on 
maternity leave, awaiting the birth of a seventh child.) 

Only one mother showed earnings of over $200 a month; she stated her income 
as $250 a month—type of work unspecified. On this income she supports two 
children and two grandchildren. A number of mothers work only part time, 
earning between $50 and $80 a month. 

The family’s rent—The majority of the families (161) live in privately owned 
dwellings (unfurnished or furnished apartments). Rentals are high: 32 percent 
pay rentals of from $25-50; 50 percent, from $50-75 a month; and 18 percent 
from $75-100 a month. Forty-six families live in publie housing projects; and 
12 families live with friends or relatives—rent free (usually a makeshift arrange- 
ment, while waiting for a job to develop, for the father to get out of jail, etc.). 
For 46 families, no housing information was shown. 

Family ‘‘capital goods.’’—A great many families showed refrigerators, radios, 
TV sets, and even furniture purchased on the installment plan—some fully paid, 
some partly paid for, and some with payments in arrears. The most consistent 
and largely paid-up purchase was a TV set—with 101 families registered as 
owners. 

Families on the brink of dependency.—As noted, under ‘‘family income,” a total 
of 75 homes were shown as having no income. In the case of 48 such families 
headed by mothers, 34 had already applied for or were about to apply for public 
assistance. 


Average monthly income of 285 non-public-assistance families certified for surplus 
food, September 1958 


Type of family Number of Average 
families income 

Families with 2 parents..............--.--- : . ‘ 155 | : 
Fathers and mothers working... -_. | 4 | $235 
Fathers only working or in the Armed Services-- 101 | 209 
Fathers unemployed but getting income !___-_- | 13 112 
Mothers only working_-_- : 10 91 
Parents unemployed and without income---_- ; ‘ ‘ 27 

Mother-headed families. _.--- a =f , 125 | 
Mothers working and also getting support from fathers of children__. 5 155 
Mothers working ; 36 145 
Mothers’ income from wages plus other sources 2__ | 9 | 136 
Survivor benefits, unemployment compensation, etc__- 8 |} 109 
Absent fathers contributing - 19 60 
Mothers not working and without income. . ; 48 | 

Other homes... . — 5 r 
Grandmother caretakers %- - -- = x oe 2 wd 
Uncle and aunt caretakers 4 l 60 
Aunt caretakers working 5_-. “ 2 | 147 

Total number of families - - -- 285 


110 unemployed fathers are getting unemployment insurance or compensation; 2 are getting veteran’s 
benefits; and 1 is getting a Government pension. 

2 Survivor benefits from deceased husbands or old age insurance of mother’s parent living in the home. 

$1 grandmother is taking care of 3 children while the mother, who was their sole support, is in jail. An- 
other grandmother is taking care of her daughter’s 2 children. The latter does not live in the home and 
makes only sporadic contributions toward her children’s keep. The grandmother (42 years old) is unable 
to work; her boy friend pays the rent. 

4 This couple is caring for 4 children whose mother deserted and whose father is in a veterans’ hospital. 
The only income of the home is a $60 monthly veterans’ benefit payment to the uncle. 

51 aunt, caring for a young nephew, earns around $69 a month, her soleincome. (Her husband is in jail.) 
She applied for public assistance, but was rated ineligible. 
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Senator Morse. I also wish to comment that a quotation from 
the Huber study made by Mrs. Philip Graham, in her report to the 
Regional Committee on Health and Welfare of the National ¢ vapital 
area in January 1959 was personally most shocking to me. She 
stated, “It appears likely that less than half of the children are 
known to the Teiienbtinans of Public Welfare, in either the aid to 
dependent children or in the surplus food program.” If this conclu- 
sion is substantiated by the testimony we will be given in this hear- 
ing, then I think it constitutes a very serious challenge to our public 
welfare program. I would like to have Mr. Shea, when he testifies, 
be prepared to comment on these allegations contained in Mrs. 
Graham’s report. 

I also insert in the record a table prepared by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service, on the national 
school lunch program, comparison of free or reduced price meals 
with total meals served, by States and area, 1957-58. 

I want the table in the record so we can use it as a reference 
source. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Comparison of free or reduced price meals with total meals served, by States and area, 









































1957-58 
| 
| Free or reduced price meals 
Total meals | scetiadcimaleeameia 
State served 
Number | Percent of 
Total 
(1) (2) (3) 
Northeast: | | 
IG ii teh atid adhe nawden buted wmnteaauiainnbniten 17, 755, 368 | 608, 692 3.4 
Rg aie EF ar ee are eee 3, 115, 760 | 95, 075 3.1 
District of Columbia -.- : eee 10, 668, 191 131, 024 | o 
SS eee bd plbn rac nwwleieeadioastelins oma iet | 10, 106, 488 1, 136, 257 | 11.2 
NN or caida ne eb udnioewndeducidabincancasih 25, 400, 258 1, 166, 418 4.6 
SELENE ELE EE 39, 053, 357 | 3, 350, 005 8.6 
I nn acess ee raasinewermamamaie wiiak | 5, 652, 083 | 424, 421 7.5 
REMMI S11, a ies, Ss ee akinaag baka 23, 403, 599 1, 813, 093 | 7:7 
a a eg rs oh eingiviaicn 124, 264, 410 34, 040, 120 | 27.4 
a aia betigalsnminiaidisie Seige aa 78, 027, 069 4, 272, 606 5.5 
i 8 acca acmbmakwceeeenny aie 4, 555, 766 | 154, 534 | 3.4 
NETS AE oo sea e,. muatacek chasse eee 3, 685, 770 | 427, 547 11.6 
MI I os he et i See 52 a is sedianeieeemin 26, 607, 444 | 3, 806, 223 14.3 
ine dev aidddiws dkcdee nee siacnciensnmenenn manner 372, 295, 563 | 51, 426, 015 | 13.8 
Southeast: 
Alabama..... igri ih ies is lasek hcosnitid siting el enes iim est tional | 52, 281, 844 | 3, 772, 903 7.2 
a a eile ce tnnciecigse Qiao eena 65, 415, 646 | 3, 653, 138 5.6 
a ee 71, 466, 046 | 5, 884, 927 | 8.2 
I oe oe th Sk cae ge mawaenGlaawanane 48, 954, 380 | 6, 302, 093 | 12.9 
NINN 3 6-902 oie ae oe | 33)'936, 153 | 3, 255, 218 | 9.6 
EE OTS TP: SEE ae | 86, 371, 362 | 5, 956, 762 6.9 
I nse sens anges om abn ed was cede ein a eee Ie 41, 407, 242 | 41, 316, 305 99.8 
SN oe oe caaneeecsatwbeukaunies cnauheaes 46, 179, 228 4, 681, 901 10.1 
ee i ee. sie hee 56, 502, 900 | 6, 840, 508 12.1 
I ha a 8 oat wierd dessa eicocaigecedaukio niin Aiamimie deat nig ost Segces 51, 396, 193 3, 921, 485 7.6 
FE NE inane ancenudeidinndendeeamunseaae hae satel 813, 546 | 813, 546 100. 0 
is tliccsictilnidé badass detector sadn nackeeint 554, 724, 540 | 86, 398, 786 15.6 
Midwest: 
Re Coe au alienate DT oeeisntaabanhepdid Scanners 69, 531, 506 3, 846, 810 5.5 
DN ht iret). St ia gnakede manu oaeomantn ele madtd ole 47, 566, 176 2, 322, 377 4.9 
I ite ito tcdle Sadinckdocds hava tiated’ aieleutnms Rasika 38, 682, 951 | 1, 426, 264 3.7 
as oe mss winch igeietia ee AS scanle Seas tani tecaraee 49, 410, 723 4, 989, 912 10.1 
SE Sa Nlitacactincadees besndanweibes tact aene 48, 341, 637 2, 071, 759 4.3 
i etic oc ack engi adaeniiasiioa nine 51, 780, 238 2, 751, 025 5.3 
INS ok nc marcia abeeae aden pelkedas opgiimaatenns 12, 170, 638 778, 327 6.4 
a SEE eS oem ip Gantt Sone ee 8, 459, 575 1, 086, 321 12.8 
a uae cere saa tane pens atermeiiats Shabani as aaoatantae 85, 685, 483 3, 692, 139 4.3 
I UN a 5 oxen can pa dain ech pea onmins et ad i abet ir 6, 287, 379 771, 778 12.3 
NN icra aces hemecenilr'ultclenidnia Sa mnie abauebe a 33, 535, 684 2, 606, 992 7.8 
Ma ga et FN Fe ne cad eet 451, 451, 990 26, 343, 704 5.8 
Southwest: 
Arkansas. - --- sheaths soln So ica nl inci ts ta stamens 31, 209, 159 2, 913, 575 9.3 
NUE 000s oe coe oat caskeiauaeneieneeberan 17, 296, 500 791, 245 4.6 
NINN, Oa. kaha naa btn ida aatindns bbeaessediabsuans 23, 074, 507 407, 340 1.8 
ono coe nec be nieswedwaahdbbawanaaunassucde 88, 159, 296 13, 084, 732 14.8 
ne ee oa ee el eee a 9, 404, 143 1, 024, 042 10.9 
a sal nina iienln ee atc m ain 29, 558, 004 | 3, 601, 612 | 12.2 
MN Sire cae adda seen tink deh iainbe hacmeetd 90, 200, 776 6, 706, 604 | 7.4 
Nida eh disks nace d onuih-witieas Shien e hinbehiemeeen etal 288, 902, 385 28, 529, 150 9.9 
Western: 
RI Se gic ett a Ne te a a 1, 227, 401 | 123, 824 10.1 
ian sc firs Ses creche hs casi ac ivvacgiieess ta itn ak allenic Glaaaaniapt tient 14, 942, 522 | 1, 557, 308 10, 4 
re Testi ncanianondukoepadduwcnindwatraken wie 96, 067, 096 4, 166, 836 4.3 
at ae cea ie ec 96, 141 1, 301 1.4 
SID Oita s ai hiaa dak be italse eo chowatsabiatiaeeddecns Lec 15, 837, 813 | 544, 665 3.4 
NB a cE 8, 944, 635 400, 875 4.5 
I iad nica siphninlti amin aie Adindctir iat aekien ahenngdiies’ 7, 040, 631 428, 538 6.1 
cae eee ae ee eee Oe es 1, 671, 744 250, 050 15.0 
SN TEA nc dd belkin) ot oan ao nateen een amcenbar buna 20, 334, 226 651, 536 3.2 
a a ee a ohne habe ee 13, 756, 484 597, 890 4.3 
I ia atti a a 31, 540, 819 1, 359, 419 4.3 
ET ni = 5; cscdiatcaeonnanabenamaouseiase eee ease 3, 736, 209 101, 131 2.7 
Fa iisldh noscndsidsins bapcacliatintn Raiunaiageincbide 215, 195, 721 10, 183, 373 4.7 
ie a 1, 882, 570, 199 202, 881, 028 0.8 
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Senator Morse. I’m also going to insert in the record at this time 
that portion of the 1959 state of the Nation’s Capital message dealing 
with health, welfare, recreation, and education. 

(The material referred to is as follows: ) 


SEcTION 4. HEALTH, WELFARE, RECREATION 


As the central city of a large metropolitan area, the District of Columbia 
typically provides numerous services in the areas of public health, welfare and 
recreation. _Since the District’s land area has been built up to the extent that it 
is not possible to generate much additional living space within the city and since 
annexation of surrounding areas has never been a practicable means of expansion 
for the District, it must solve its midtown problems without the revenue support 
which many cities can insure through the annexation of suburbs. Characteristic 
of a midtown in general and of Washington, D.C., in particular is the erosion of 
the income-producing age group to the suburbs, the relatively large proportion 
of low income and indigent persons remaining, and the large population in the 
very young and very old categories. This situation generates corresponding 
needs for intensive public health activities, for broad and expensive coverage of 
public assistance programs and for those activities which serve to enrich the lives 
of residents of the community and which at the same time are preventive of 
delinquency and crime. 

LOW INCOME PERSONS 


A significant index to the extent of health, welfare and recreation needs in the 
District is the personal income structure of the community. In this connection, 
a reference to personal income trends in the District with the trends in other 
jurisdictions of the Washington Metropolitan area will be illuminating. Within 
the other jurisdictions the rate of personal income growth between 1947 and 1958 
exceeded 10 percent in every jurisdiction except Montgomery County, where it 
was 7.1 percent. By contrast, the rate of personal income growth in the District 
was less than 1 percent. 

Corresponding with this slight rate of growth has been a parallel decline in the 
number of persons categorized as low income. (Low-income persons are defined 
as those who are presumptively eligible for public assistance under criteria used 
by the Department of Public Welfare, for example, a budget for a family of four 
is $2,000 per year.) This situation is illustrated by the fact that since 1949, when 
the percentage of low-income persons to the total population was 16.8, the number 
of these persons has decreased by 50 percent, so that they now represent 8.4 of 
the total population. 

Although the decrease in the number of low-income persons has helped the 
District’s overall economic position the 8.4 percent of the population considered 
low income represents 69,000 people—a significant portion of the total population. 
(See chart 4-A.) Of this 69,000, 52,000 or 75.3 percent are nonwhite. 

In any community, it is well known that the low-income group generates mul- 
tiple problems and requires intensive services in the areas of health, welfare and 
recreation, as well as in those of education and law enforcement. District pro- 
grams directed toward the correction and prevention of disease, delinquency and 
crime are, therefore, of vital import to the health and welfare of the city. 


BIRTHS 


Many District problems, and programs designed to cope with them, have 
resulted from the high birthrate. As noted in section 2, ‘‘Population,’” a major 
portion of the newborn is concentrated in the low income and indigent segment of 
the population. This fact has occasioned serious health and welfare needs. 
Illustrative of this type of need is the present situation in the District with respect 
to prenatal care. 

Beginning in 1939, the Department of Public Health operated prenatal clinics 
in seven locations throughout the city. However, in 1953 because of limited 
funds, prenatal care was discontinued in the neighborhood clinics, thereby leaving 
the D.C. General Hospital clinic as the only public health facility for prenatal 
care. Subsequently, it was observed that there was an increasing number of 
deliveries at D.C. General Hospital with no prenatal care. 

In 1952, a study was made classifying 15,284 births in the community according 
to whether the mothers had or had not received prena.al care. Table 4—1 shows 
the findings of that study. 
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D.C. POPULATION WITH LOW INCOMES AND ON PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE SHOWN IN SPECIAL STUDIES 1949, 56, 58. 
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"People with low income are defined as those who receive an amount insufficient to 
Purchase the housing, food, clothing and other essentials provided public assistance 
recipients under District's standards now In effect. 


CHART 4-A 


0.¢. February 1969 


Source: Government 








TaBLE 4—1.—Rates for infant deaths, stillborn, and premature infants, classified 
according to whether or not mothers received prenatal care for period from July 1, 
1952, to Dec. 31, 1952 

















| | 
| Total Infant deaths Stillbirths Prematures 
Category | IN a ae ee ea 
of | 

mothers | Number | Rate ! Number | Rate! | Number} Rate! 
oe ‘heh @UUMORg © OTEPSESCL UN) Ee Eee verere P+ Ota) pile Aaa = 
Without prenatal care-_..-_- cn 944 | 68 72.0 82 | 86.9 | 208 220. 3 
With prenatal care............- 14, 340 | 272 19.0 | 472 | 32.9 1, 328 92.6 


i ccaisthctiniecesteniebs | 15,284| 340 | ielnaieetii | 554 eee | 1,536 


1 Per 1,000 live births. 
Source: District of Columbia government. 


Summarizing the data contained in table 4-1, it is apparent that without 
prenatal care the infant death rate was 4 times, the stillbirth death 2.4 times, and 
the premature birth rate was 2.5 times greater than were the rates for mothers 
who had received prenatal care. 
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It is believed that a significant decrease will result in the rates for infant deaths, 
fetal deaths, and premature births if all mothers are provided with adequate 
prenatal care. One neighborhood prenatal clinic was reestablished in June 1957; 
as funds become available it is planned to reestablish additional prenatal clinics 
in those neighborhoods where the need is greatest. 

The problem of illegitimacy is a significant one in the District. Table 4-2 
shows the incidence and rates of such births from 1946. 


TaBLeE 4-2.— Ratio and number of illegitimate resident live births, by race, District 
of Columbia, 1946-56 


[Ratio per 1,000 live births] 





Ratio | Number 

Year ee ees Cm me RN a Se Ee | 

Total White | Nonwhite | Total White Nonwhite 

|---| — — | | qc_—-——_—x~ 
a a 98. 4 35.8 220.0 | 1, 830 | 439 1, 391 
ll a cea | 94.2 32. 6 206. 6 | 2, 042 457 1, 585 
RR hac evening x 100.0 | 31.3 208.7 | 2, 082 | 399 1, 683 
a ie earl las 97.7 29.0 | 195. 1 1. 935 | 337 1, 598 
Bc iat stcicn set Dacor silanes 113.8 31.7 218. 2 | 2, 256 352 1, 904 
i ie ee hn dleianccs cetnsil 125. 5 35. 3 234. 2 | 2, 578 | 396 2, 182 
ch iin 137.0 41.6 | 243. 7 2, 810 | 450 2, 360 
Ra sea shit weal Satin gf ctoie so 146. 5 | 40.9 256. 3 3, 104 442 2, 662 
ME a 161.1 44.0 268. 7 3, 386 | 442 2, 944 
ES a 177.0 44.7 | 276.3 3, 533 | 382 3, 151 
a A a a 185.7 48.7 268. 7 | 3, 663 | 362 3, 301 
AO ea eee 190. 6 50.6 265. 4 | 3, 732 | 345 3, 387 














Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, District of Columbia government. 


The high rate of illegitimacy constitutes not only a moral threat to this com- 
munity but also a significant financial drain. Under the aid to dependent children 
program of the Department of Public Welfare, for example, one-half of the 3,200 
families comprising the total caseload include at least 1 child born out of wedlock. 
Of these, 700 mothers were never married and 900 mothers are or have been 
married and have at least 1 illegitimate child. 

Under the Children Born Out of Wedlock Act, approximately 80 new paternity 
cases are filed at juvenile court each month. Court orders in these cases require 
the adjudicated father to provide for the maintenance and education of the 
children. Social work services are provided to illegitimate children or to their 
parents only when very serious social problems are unearthed in the course of 
financial collection. As of June 30, 1958, this group of probationers numbered 
3,100—or an average caseload of over 400 for each probation officer. 


HOSPITAL CARE 


Services in the area of public health also have required intensification and 
expansion as a result of the District’s midtown character. The amount which 
the government of the District of Columbia is now spending for hospital care in 
municipal, Federal, and voluntary (private) institutions is approximately $26.6 
million a year. This is double the amount as compared with the figure spent 10 
yearsago. (Seechart4-B.) The increase is due to a number of factors. Among 
them are the changing characteristics of the District’s population, spiraling hos- 
pital costs, and the upward trend and improvements in the level of hospital 
operation and patient treatment. (See table 4-3 on following page.) 


TUBERCULOSIS 





Tuberculosis continues to be a major problem in the District of Columbia. 
For the first 10 months of 1958, 1,049 new cases were reported as compared to 641 
cases for a similar period of 1957, an increase of 63.7 percent. Projecting for the 
remaining 2 months of 1958, it is estimated there will be 1,200 to 1,300 new cases 
reported for the year. Total newly reported cases, and particularly active cases 
for 1958, will in all probability be higher than for the 3 previous years. This 10- 
month case rate indicates that the District will probably rank first for 1958 in 
comparison with other cities over 500,000 population. 
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DISTRICT FINANCED HOSPITAL PATIENT CARE 


INCREASED COSTS PER PATIENT HAVE BEEN THE MORE IMPORTANT FACTOR IW 
SENDING COSTS UP $13.3 MILLION BETWEEN 1949 AND 1959. 


GENERAL HOSPITALS: INPATIENT CARE GENERAL HOSPITALS: OUTPATIENT CARE 


cost 
cost (HUNORED THOUSANDS) 
(MILLIONS) 


PATIENT DAYS 
(HUNORED THOUSAND) 


CLINIC VISITS 
(HUNORED THOUSANDS) 


49 sx 53 55 57 59 49 SI 83 55 57 59 
TUBERCULOSIS CARE CARE AT ST. ELIZABETH'S 


cosT 
(MILLIONS) 


cost 
(MILLIONS) 


PATIENT DAYS 
(HUNDRED THOUSANDS) 


PATIENT OAYS 
(MILLIONS) 


Source:0.C.G@overnment CHART 4-B 
February (960 


The increase in the number of new tuberculosis cases reported as well as the 
increase in hospital admissions probably was largely due to high incidence of 
upper respiratory infection associated with the Asian influenza epidemic which 
occurred during the latter months of 1957 and the first few months of 1958. 
During this same period, undoubtedly more effective casefinding also contributed 
to the greater number of cases reported. There was also a significant increase in 
hospital admissions for tuberculosis due both to the increase in the number of 
cases and to the forced hospitalization of recalcitrant, infectious cases. During 
the first few months of 1958 there was a significant increase in tuberculosis deaths. 
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TABLE 4-3.—District-financed care in hospitals provided to indigent persons in 
voluntary and governmental hospitals, fiscal years 1949-59 





| Total, general hospitals 
Fiscal year Inpatient care Outpatient care 


Thousands 


Total cost, Number of Total cost, 
of days 


thousands | clinic visits clinic visits 




















a isda ici chkhissa dein acre nig snl nici oral 331 | $3, 591 180 | $361 
rd 322 2,977 | 219 | 425 
ete citi beeen he baleaaeiane pose nak | 287 | 3, 664 194 384 
te an chcaiencamel 291 | 3, 874 | 186 372 
TN ee 287 | 3, 988 | 206 413 
Ee ee 298 | 4, 653 236 479 
on ie ees en 303 | 5, 175 241 580 
noah ee acne nook 313 | 5, 789 242 580 
= Peas a ee ae 350 6, 437 281 674 
cen ce 360 | 8, 261 | 295 | 885 
a a Sls esos chibi aap baaiep Sessa an ch 376 | 10, 021 | 273 957 

Total, tuberculosis care St. Elizabeths Hospital 

Fiscal year 
Thousands | Total cost, Thousands Total cost, 
ofdays | thousands of days thousands 
| 

TE re Ng ee 327 | $3, 229 1, 808 $7, 503 
BN sctcks  ncke eR Sti iirnktbin% am Elk DB dr Sew oad 345 | 3, 212 | 1, 813 7, 649 
REE tee ise weeded ich deta 334 | 3, 747 | 1,851 | 7, 830 
eee } 357 | 4, 200 | 1, 876 | 8, 911 
CT i cae 379 | 4, 483 1, 924 9, 422 
Re BE ce aa 341 | 4, 461 | 1, 934 | 9, 474 
a ie “aa avindacee 322 4, 621 | 1, 962 10, 281 
a ee ee 251 | 3, 925 | 1, 934 | 10, 756 
RRR n ee Ne 232 | 3, 665 | 1, 882 | 10, 992 
Tn ie os cahusiinanl | 214 | 3, 891 | 1, 873 11, 423 
1, 852 12, 499 


a cil | 240 | 4, 489 | 
Source: District of Columbia government. 


Casefinding efforts are being directed more and more to initial tuberculin testing. 
Only in the case of positive reaction are X-rays employed. This procedure, 
although more expensive, has the desirable effect of reducing exposure to radiation, 
particularly among children and young adults. Plans have been completed for 
testing all students in senior high schools, both public and parochial, and all school 
personnel, during the early part of 1959. It is estimated that 25,000 persons will 
he tested during this current program. 


CHRONICALLY ILL AND AGED 


The need for providing preventive public health services for chronic diseases is 
of maior magnitude, as tables 4—4 and 4-5 indicate. 


TaBLE 4—4.—Total deaths and number of deaths for major age groups from selected 
chronic diseases for District of Columbia in 1957 












| 25 to 64 years | 65 and over 
years 
i a ea ninth eel nihil iene iaieb te iatlncleiomiel hectic 
Total deaths... OU ek A Bie ES ID iN ck aad 3, 670 | 4, 164 
hie bch eatin bi i tbbinderniinkapkenh id cbs Ancients ; 1, 324 1,973 
Ie enniiobe E a 754 | 696 
. ie . aieealiitb ind iliinaiateadiaaotamcnanan oe 260 | 468 
i eRe ot. oe hepa cuslipeaasaugebawalaLegeiienniy 11 145 
CS eee ee Die ok be | hb ondabebisdidbbbnbecabsawdand 43 51 
Rs cco cnaseniesbcou S A ceeiinin indiatimes atbenbaiaeeneivdswentinw 77 27 
i . 1 2 aaa senses erneeienrnsaiapateknaiases 158 22 











5 


ol 
ill 
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All of the deaths which occur before age 65 are, in a sense, premature and @ 
significant number of them could be prevented. Table 4—5 shows the effectiveness 
of screening programs for these conditions. With proper followup and treatment, 
some of the deaths from chronic illness can be prevented or delayed. 


TABLE 4-5.—Casefinding rates for screening procedures conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Public Health 





Number of | Percent screening 











persons positive 
screened 
Seen Oni DEO WORN oe oon ncn nericd b ahhed en neh ben seboesdadbiteeeess 2,500 | 26.1. 
I toe Eis 1 Dad aetin nbd spanner tnahanmsudimabee meted 101, 180 | 0.1 to 0.7 range. 
Cancer or pracnmenvenn I iii tech endilonas cted tn piaar aes 972 | 14.1. 
na aia Each cs tahngt ches ga arin icon Sineeneeat ae SEARS 38,903 | 4.4. 
i PLS tics anadacsnaddnvdaseutepabssicewkeencubenctenene Sate 27,671 | 7.8. 
SOI ie Ni eicaiehneclkd epi snimcchtnn eal ant rac Decbstiohd baibe ake Ge cedanas tubacaniisteiviakais 3,163 | 5.2. 





District of Columbia Village, the District’s institution for the aged and infirm, 
is increasingly being occupied by chronically ill persons requiring full-time bed 
care, Since March 1954 to the present time, there has been an increase from 65 

ermanently occupied patient beds to 275, or a rise of 323 percent for the period. 
f this trend continues it will virtually eliminate any new admissions to the 
Infirmary in the immediate future, since for all effective purposes the Infirmary 
has become a hospital for chronic: ally iil patients. 

For this reason, every effort is being made to improve the program in the 
institution so that residents who have the potential can be physically rehabilitated 
to the degree that they can be place’ in other facilities or in independent living 
arrangements in the community. Moreover, funds have been requested for the 
replacement of the original buildings at District of Columbia Village by a cluster 
of cottages which will increase the capacity and permit the establishment of a 
well-rounded program. 

It is apparent, therefore, that there is a need in the District of Columbia for 
additional facilities, both private and public, to provide nursing care for the 
increasing number of the aged and chronically ill persons re quiring such care, 
This is a nationwide problem facing most of the States. It is increasingly diffi- 
cult for an aged person who becomes ill to provide for his own needs. The gap 
between present day cost of living a.d retirement income is becoming ever more 
apparent. 

A number of studies have pointed out the gross inadequacy of the nursing 
homes in the District of Columbia in terms of numbers, facilities, and care, 
Acting on the Department of Public Health’s request, a subcommittee of the 
Commissioners’ Citizens Advisory Council is studying the entire nursing care 
problem. Some of the matters requiring attention are the collection of current 
data on the size and nature of the problem; expansion of licensing requirements; 
development of foster homes for the aged; increase in public assistance grants for 
nursing care cases; increase in the medical care and homemaker services so that 
more aged pe rsons can remain in their own homes; consideration of changes in 
the homes and institutions now giving care to the ablebodied to permit them to 
eare for the chronically ill; consideration of the development of a ‘Halfway 
House”’ to provide the chronically ill with care and services at a level between 
those now provided at District of Columbia General Hospital and District of 
Columbia Village; and consideration of the establishment of a ‘‘meals on wheels’’ 
program by which nourishing hot meals would be delivered to elderly persons 
who live alone in the community. 


ALCOHOLIC REHABILITATION 


The extent of alcoholism in the District has caused a serious problem in the 
community. Positive action to alleviate that situation in terms of new concepts 
of treatment and new methods of handling alcoholics, has been taken. As yet, 
alcoholic programs are in the exploratory stage and no measurable results can be 
cited. 

In the municipal court of the District of Columbia, the core of the program is a 
system of probation by which persons, who in the judgment of the Court have a 
potential for rehabilitation, are released and placed under the supervision of a 
probation officer. Early results indicate good possibilities for increased rehabilita- 
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tion under this system. Aid is also provided through employment opportunities 
and referral services. F 

In terms of the public health aspect of the alcoholic problem, a study is being 
made of the requirements of Public Law 347, 80th Congress, which is directed 
toward the establishment of a program for the rehabilitation of aleoholics and the 
provision for treatment. An act to amend Public Law 347 in terms of the medical 
management of alcoholic rehabilitation; criteria, sources and control of admissions; 
provision for voluntary and involuntary commitment; and facilities requirements 
is now being prepared. 

It is expected that the multiple attack on the problem of alcoholism, through the 
courts and through health, and other public resources, willl show increasingly 
beneficial results. 

SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES 


The steady increases among the school-age population—including changes in 
the social and racial patterns associated with such increases—and the expanding 
program to provide additional teachers and facilities in meeting school require- 
ments have created parallel needs for improved health and allied services. These 
services are provided in a dynamic setting of changing social conditions, advances 
in health techniques, public opinion, and changes in educational concepts and 
approaches. Consequently, increased emphasis is being given to preventive 
aspects, greater reliance is being placed upon specific expertness and specializa- 
tion, and more attention is being directed toward the emotionally disturbed, the 
maladjusted, the mentally retarded, and the antisocial behavior problem child 
since it is these children who are not only self-destructive but also are frequently 
dangerous to the community. 

During 1958, typical health services provided to children in school included: 


Physician visits to the schools____---------- mere). Se ee 5, 520 
Medical examinations of children______-_-. eres 117, 300 
Oe we ni es 9, 000 
Tuberculin tests________--- aa TT aad ee tick 8, 750 
Polio inoculations_- 5 ae aoe 12, 915 
Audiological screening tests_ __ pecaues akc 9, 350 
Public Health nursing visits_-_-_- $c. 7 31, 081 


= 274, 426 


There were 262 parents and children evidencing varying degrees of extreme 
upset and emotional disturbance noted during fiscal 1958; this is in contrast to 
the previous year’s count of 160 known disturbed parents and children. More- 
over, there are at present approximately 360 children in social adjustment classes 
and 3,786 children in the educationable retarded category with 1Q scores between 
50 and 75. Consequently, the need for treatment facilities to care for emotionally 
disturbed children has been of growing concern to cognizant District agencies as 
well as to private organizations. 

In recognition of the importance of providing mental health services to 
children in the public schools, the Department of Public Health has provided a 
full-time psychiatric team for use in meeting a need recognized by the Board of 
Education. The principal functions of this unit are: (1) to evaluate the chil- 
dren who appear to be mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed, or manifesting 
anti-social behavior to the extent of causing disturbances within the classroom; 
(2) to advise on the disposition of mentally atypical children; and (3) to help the 
teachers recognize abnormal mental symptoms. 

Psychotic children are committed to St. Elizabeths Hospital but most of the 
children who need care are not considered so ill as to be committed as psychotic. 
They do, however, require more intensive treatment than can be provided in 
regular children’s institutions. The facilities for care of emotionally disturbed 
children are very limited. In the neighborhood of $200,000 would be required 
to provide treatment facilities at the Children’s Center. Private institutions have 
been paid to provide service, but such care is expensive, and it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to find such institutions which will accept these children. 

As the concept of providing total services to the ‘“‘whole child’’ is more clearly 
recognized and gains greater acceptance, it becomes increasingly important that 
both school and health agencies coincide in their efforts to meet the increasing 
demands made upon them. This is the pattern over the Nation; and the situa- 
tion is no different in Washington. The program and organization for a com- 
prehensive school health program in the District of Columbia, therefore, is being 
given serious attention and careful study toward the end that the people con- 
cerned primarily with education realize they also have a vital interest in the 
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health of the school child and those concerned primarily with medical matters 
likewise realize they have a vital interest in education as it pertains to the health 
of the child. In this connection, frequent meetings and conferences have been 
held between officials of the school system and the Health Department; and 
many of these meetings and conferences have included participation by other 
departments of the District Government, the U.S. Public Health Service, the 
Medical Society of the District of Columbia and parent-teacher associations. It 
is anticipated that a more comprehensive and effective school health program 
will result. 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


The increasing number of dependent and neglected children is of particular 
significance. (See chart 4—C.) This is evidenced dramatically by the experience 
of the Department of Public Welfare in the operation of Junior Village, the 
institution for the temporary care of dependent children, in which the average 
daily population has increased in the past 8 years from 100 in 1950 to 302 in 
1958. This increase is explained only in a small part by the increase in child 
population in the District of Columbia, which was only 25 percent for the same 
8-year period. 

During fiscal year 1958, 936 children were admitted to Junior Village, with an 
average length of stay of 6 weeks. Of the 936, 301 were placed in the institution 
because of inadequate parents; 151 were admitted because the family was without 
housing; 62 because the parent(s) deserted; 60 because the parent was jailed; 
26 because the child was a fugitive from the parent; and 18 because the child 
was lost. Of particular concern is the fact that 27 percent of the total children 
admitted were repeat admissions. This is a 4-percent increase in recidivism over 
the previous year. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE FOR CHILDREN: 


LIBERALIZED STANDAROS AND THE RECESSION HAVE SENT WUMBERS OF 
CHILDREN RECEIVING ASSISTANCE UPWARDS IW 1957 AND 1958. 
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Special Studies made in 62,53,66,568. 


SOURCEID.C. Government oe on 


Of the total children admitted to Junior Village, approximately one-third are 
returned directly to their parents within a period of less than 1 month; another 
third are returned to their parents after temporary care in foster homes and other 
institutions; and another third are provided with long-term care, either in foster 
homes or institutions 


DELINQUENCY 


An expected aspect of the District's midtown type of population is the relatively 
high. incidence of juvenile Gelinqueney. Overpopulated urban areas in which a 
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comparatively large number of indigent and low income families live are generally 
productive of youthful as well as adult offenders. 

The incidence of juvenile delinquency in the Nation's Capital is measured by 
the relationship of juveniles within the age groups of juvenile court jurisdiction 
(7 to 18) and the number of individual juveniles referred to juvenile court for the 
commission of criminal and quasi-criminal offenses. Minor traffic violations, not 
considered to be delinquent acts, are not included. (See chart 4—D.) 

As indicated on chart 4—D, the delinquency rate in the District of Columbia 
has been declining steadily; and, as of June 30, 1958, a leveling-off situation, 
following this decline, has been reached. Thereafter, periods of fluctuation are 
anticipated. 

During the first 6 months of the current fiscal year, July-December 1958, 
although a substantial increase in the number of cases referred to juvenile court 
was noted, nevertheless the number of individuals actually involved increased 
only 2 percent over the same period of the previous year. Further analysis of 
this trend during the remaining 6 months of the current fiscal year should reveal 
to what extent the decline previously noted has been reversed, or whether the 
increases represent the type of fluctuations anticipated during a period of con- 
tinuing stabilization. 


DISTRICT JUVENILE DELINQUENCY INDEX 


Efforts of all agencies have sent index downwards but improvement has been 
concentrated among nonwhites. 
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The establishment of area boards under the Commissioners’ Youth Council 
and the development of the Roving Leader program by the Recreation Board 
are two positive and valuable steps which have been taken toward the prevention 
of juvenile crime. The area boards are largely volunteer groups with District 
Government staff direction. Under this program, the city has been divided into 
24 major areas. Members of each board work with the youth of that particular 
neighborhood, Youth are helped, and given the opportunity to help themselves, 
through the development of preventive activities such as employment and educa- 
tional opportunities and counseling and referral services. Specific help, such as 
in the effective use of surplus food products distributed by the Department. of 
Publie Welfare, is offered in areas where such instruction is needed. 

A close relationship is maintained between the area boards and the roving 
leaders. This past year the Recreation Board added three roving leaders to its 
staff, making atotal of four. Their objective is to aid youth who do not patronize 
public or private service agencies. For the most part they are the youth who 
are the problems in the community. The success of these leaders plus the identi- 
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fication of other areas in the city in which they could profitably operate indicates 
the desirability of increasing this staff. 

The gangs committee of the Commissioners’ Youth Council and the individual 
area boards also have cooperated closely with the Police Youth Aid Division and 
with the four roving leaders employed by the Recreation Board to work with the 
clubs and gangs on the streets and in their meeting places and thus redirect their 
energies and interests. The record thus far indicates that there is real strength 
in this procedure. Although the number of street groups, clubs, and gangs has 
increased in recent months, the number of gangs engaging in antisocial acts— 
vandalism, violence—has declined, and the seriousness of gang threat in the Dis- 
trict has decreased. 

The Youth Council has worked with its own area boards and with the United 
States Employment Service, schools, and business associations, to promote gainful 
employment of youth as a deterrent to delinquency. A highly successful pro- 
gram of odd-jobs pools grew out of neighborhood efforts to help the youngsters 
who are in need of constructive employment but are too young for work permits 
or for regular, full-time work. Twenty-five employment centers are sponsored 
by the area boards of the Council and operate at Recreation Board centers with 
the cooperation of the United States Employment Service. In 1958, the number 
of placements exceeded 3,000. 

A natural adjunct to the odd-jobs program has been the organization of some 
26 carrier boys clubs at the local supermarkets. These groups of boys had been 
disorderly and had been a source of disturbance in many neighborhoods. These 
formerly disorganized groups have been transformed into clubs, each with its 
own captain and adult sponsor, its weekly meetings and programs, recreational 
and social activities. Training in manners, attitude toward work, responsibility 
for store property, and consideration of the rights of others has proved a source 
of satisfaction to the boys themselves as well as a benefit to the neighborhoods 
and the stores. The clubs, most of which are sponsored by Youth Council area 
boards, operate under a citywide coordinating committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the sponsoring groups, the Youth Council, the Recreation Board, 
the United States Employment Service, and chainstore management officers. 

The maximum benefits project is a research and service activity aimed at the 
development of delinquency prevention measures in the schools. The name 

rew out of the early discussions of the schools committee of the Commissioners’ 

Youth Council concerned with a determination of what was involved in estab- 
lishing the kind of climate which would enable every child to derive maximum 
benefits from his school experience. Work was begun on the project in the fall 
of 1954; and since 1955 its work has been largely supported by the Eugene and 
Agnes E. Meyer Foundation. 

The Youth Aid Division of the Metropolitan Police Department, operating 
through the coordinating functions of the Commissioners’ Youth Council and 
with other agencies, places its emphasis on the preventive aspects of the delin- 
quency problem. To this end, the proven philosophy of early discovery of 
potentially delinquent children is emphasized. With the aid and cooperation 
of the entire Police Department, the schools, and other organizations, children 
involved in minor difficulty or found in situations detrimental to their welfare 
are identified and remedial action is instituted. 


JUVENILE COURT 


The problems of delinquency are costly ones to the community. When a 
juvenile is committed to a penal or reform institution his care costs the com- 
munity approximately $2,500 per year. (See chart 4—-E.) With this cost in 
mind, it is urgent that the juvenile court have the personnel and facilities neces- 
sary to allow it to give ample time to those children and adults brought before 
it, not only to help them and to protect the community but also to learn why 
they are in trouble and what can be done to prevent them and others from 
becoming a costly and continuing burden to the District of Columbia. 

The child guidance clinic of the juvenile court was reactivated in September 
September 1957. The guiding philosophy of the clinic is twofold. First, through 
examination of the children, it attempts to determine the causes of their delin- 
quent behavior and suggest the best type of help the court can offer. Secondly, 
it conducts research into the causes and treatment of juvenile delinquency. Dur- 
ing its 9 months of operation in the past fiscal year, approximately 200 juveniles 
were examined. This means that the clinic services were extended to nearly 1 out 
of every 10 children before the court during that period. On the Ist of November 
1958, a second psychologist joined the clinic staff. The court hopes to be able to 
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evaluate approximately 350 children per year and with this increase in caseload, it 
is probable that the number of children seen who need medical evaluations will 
increase concurrently; hence, there is an urgent need for the services of psychia- 
trists, additional psychologists, hebeticatricians, neurologists, allergists, and 
internists on a consulting basis. Only with such resources can the health, mental 
and physical, of the children be evaluated in an adequate manner. 

As a result of a conference the Washington Metropolitan Area Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges was formed on November 1, 1957. It is comprised of 
judges of the juvenile courts of the area in and around the District of Columbia. 
This council has met regularly and has formulated agreements providing for the 
exchange of information and, wherever feasible, the exchange of professicnal 
services among the several juvenile courts concerned. 


CHILDREN IN D.C. INSTITUTIONS FOR DELINQUENTS 


THE WEW MAPLE GLEN AND CEDAR KWOLL INSTITUTIONS PROVIDED THE TIME AND 
RESOURCES TO HELP BRING DOWN THE DELINQUENCY RATE. 


HUNDRED CHILDREN 
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CHART 4-E 


SOURCE: D.C. Government February 1959 





In May 1957, H.R. 7785, an act to provide for the appointment of an additional 
judge for the juvenile court of the District of Columbia, was introduced.  Al- 
though this bill failed of enactment, the Commissioners are urging enactment of 
similar legislation in order to relieve the critical pressure on the overloaded 
juvenile court. 


WELFARE SERVICES 


Other types of intensified services which stem from the District’s midtown 
character are reflected in the program of assistance and services provided by the 
Department of Public Welfare. (See chart 4—F.) 

In the District of Columbia, assistance is granted only to persons who are 
in need and who meet strict qualification requirements; those 65 years of age or 
over; those who by medical determination are physically or mentally unable 
to work; and those mothers who must remain at home to care for their children. 
There is no assistance for persons who are employable but are unemployed. 
An additional restriction is that a person must have resided within the District 
for at least 1 year. 
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Before a person is placed on the regular assistance rolls, his application is very 
varefully screened. His entire record and his circumstances are thoroughly 
studied. For example, there is a verification of such things as his address, the 
amount of rent he pays, his living arrangements, the amount of his income, 
whether or not he is employable, whether there are any legally responsible rela- 
tives, availability of any funds, and the possibility of other assistance (veteran’s 
pension, railroad retirement, OASI, and so forth). Furthermore, every case is 
reviewed regularly on an average of every 6 months and reevaluation is made of 
the entire situation. In summary, there is a very strict enforcement of these 
regulations—regulations which in themselves are stringent in comparison with 
those of many States. 

Despite these efforts to insure that assistance is granted only in bona fide 
cases of need, the District’s welfare costs have continued to rise. In the fiseal 
year 1958, this Department paid public assistance grants totaling $9,148,000 for 
the year to a monthly average of 19,050 persons. This represents an increase of 
$1,685,000 and 2,985 persons over 1957. In 1940, it paid $2,050,000 for the same 
purpose to an average of 12,170 persons each month. 


CHART 4—-F 


Public welfare costs for major programs, 1948 versus 1958—Increased caseload and 
increased costs per recipient sent total costs up since 1948 























| 
Public assistance Children under Board 
bias sella deheh aa decals eh | pana athagiltone tes 
1948 1958 | Change | 1948 1958 | Change 
Recipients (thousands) er 8.9 | 19.3 14117 | 1.0 1.3 | 1 +30 
Cost per recipient <emiaa $331 | $474 1+43 | $479 $883 | 1+84 
Total cost (millions) -....-..-.- | $2.9 | $9. 1 +$6.2 | $0.5 $1.3 | +$0. 8 
} Adult institutions | Children’s institutions 
1948 | 1958 | Change | 1948 | 1958 Change 
Ce Og ee nee et tS pre Subeieas eee Set 
Residents (thousands) - ------- 0.! iT 1 +40 | 1.1 1.9 | 1+72 
Cost per resident ___..-.------ $867 $2,229 | 1 +157 | $1, 225 $2, 509 | 1+104 
Total cost (millions) __.......- $0. 4 | $1.6 | +$1.2 | $1.4 $4.8 | +$3. 4 
' a _— — 
1 Percent. 
Source: District of Columbia government. 
TABLE 4—6.—Factors increasing the costs of public assistance, 1940-58 
| At 1940 Cost of | Improved 
| costs living | standards 1958 costs 
| increase | 
| 
ee ne a eee ET oe ee a att ae Be Pa | ITS 
1940 caseload - é dk eilaini | $2,050,000 | $2,040,000 | $1,866, 000 $5, 956, 000 
Net increase due to cases added_-_--.-_-_-- 917, 000 | 912, 000 1, 363, 000 | 3, 192, 000 
1958 caseload_-.......--.------ Ee: <4 2, 967, 000 | 2,952,000 | 3, 229, 000 | 19, 148, 000 


1 Of the $9,148,000 cost in 1958, $4,956,000 came from the Federal Government under grants-in-aid—grants 
that are identical to those applicable to all States. 


Source: District of Columbia government. 
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TABLE 4-7. Public assistance grants and costs in District of Columbia, 
1940, 1947, and 1958, by categories 




















| 
| 1940 1947 1958 
Average number of erent 5 per month: 
All categories......._- eee tae See nenes 6, 309 4, 634 9, 532 
Old age assistance____- fs Rhicicitnaale ianbihdaagll 3, 301 | 2, 282 3, 100 
AB, ATD, GPA 1-person._..___- vatiieiie wraennenses| 1, 041 1, 120 3, 598 
Family cases (including ADO). ce 1, 967 | 1, 232 2, 834 
Total persons-_ = | (12, 015) | (8, 278) (19, 050) 
pg eee re ee nih eaeatecdieeds | (7, 673) (4, 676) (11, 759) 
Payments for year: tee " | OF ae 7 
tig hcrncttece ede esac een : Dansicintou $2,049,709 | $2,704, 263 $9, 148, 000 
ee aes cine awn od 993, 205 | 1, 057, 071 2, 087, 000 
AB, ATD, GPA 1- -person Pea ; 254, 252 | 581, 215 2, 884, 000 
Family cases (including ADC ‘a ; ase caeet 802, 252 | 1, 065, 977 4, 177, 000 
Average payment per month: a ee ee 
Old age assistance.........---- Sacietoseneaicdaascsanen KE 25. 07 38. 60 56. 12 
AB, ATD, GPA 1-person__-_-- = idee th lutea momabavastisoildieesss ceil 20. 35 43. 25 66. 80 
Family cases (including ADC)..............-..----.-.-.-- 33. 99 | 72.10 122. 82 


Source: District of Columbia government. 


The increase of $7,098,000, which may be divided as shown in table 4—6, has 
resulted from a combination of three major factors: (1) increase in number of 
persons granted aid, (2) improved standards of adequacy for the individual grants, 
and (3) the increase in the cost of living. Table 4-7 summarizes the data for the 
more detailed explanation that follows: 


Net increase in numbers of recipients 


Old-age assistance-—There was a sharp drop between 1940 and 1947; this was 
primarily due to more persons receiving social security benefits. The increase 
between 1947 and 1958 is partly accounted for by an increase of 18 percent in the 
total District population in the age group 65 and over. The old-age assistance 
cases, however, increased by 36 percent; the difference between 18 percent and 
36 percent is largely accounted for by the shifting character of District population 
to persons in the lower income groups. The increase from 1947-58 was less than 
the decrease from 1940—47 so that the 1958 OAA caseload was smaller than that 
of 1940. 

Aid to the blind, aid to the disabled, and general public assistance.—These cate- 
gories include needy adults, under the age of 65 and not in families. The number 
of recipients in these groups more than tripled between 1940 and 1958, while the 
total District population in the age range 45-64 has increased about 50 percent. 
(See chart 4-G.) It is from this age range that most of these recipients come. 
The big increase in this aid followed the establishment in 1950 of the new category 
of aid to the disabled under the Social Security Act, which made Federal funds 
available to this group for the first time. 

Family cases, including aid to dependent children.—Family cases increased from 
1940 to 1958 by 44 percent in number of families, and by 53 percent in number of 
persons. The average relief family increased from 3.9 persons in 1940 to 4.8 
persons in 1958. During these same years the number of children in the total 
District population increased by 64 percent, which is faster than the increase 
in number of persons in families receiving aid. 

Therefore, the net increase in total numbers of recipients from 1940 to 1958 
reflects (a) the increase in District population, (6) the better provisions for the 
disabled, and (c) the changing characteristics of District of Columbia population. 

In 1940, legislation limited assistance grants to $24 per month for any individual 
except recipients of old-age assistance and aid to the blind, who could receive up 
to $30. The limitation on families was $60. These legal ceilings were removed 
by legislation in 1943. At that time a family budget standard was established by 
the Board of Public Welfare, based upon the essential needs of an individual or 
family at 1943 cost of living prices, with a maximum grant of $110 per morth. 

This maximum grant for families has been increased—in 1948 to $160, in 1950 
to $180 and in 1953 to $200. No maximum has been imposed since July 1, 1957, 
by order of the Board of Commissioners. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE TO THE 45 TO 64 YEAR AGE GROUP. 
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February 1959 


During 1958, for the first time, the District of Columbia operated a surplus 
food program. The program was started at the beginning of the year and initially 
provided surplus food to 8,394 persons. By December 1958, this number had 
increased to 45,000 individuals. Of these, one-half also were receiving public 
assistance grants. To obtain the best use of this food, five home economic classes 
were conducted, under the supervision of trained home economists. 

Reasons for increasing demands for welfare services may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. The surplus food program has brought to the community’s attention needy 
families eligible for public assistance who had never before applied for it. 

2. Recent increased public concern for “hungry children” in the community. 

3. Handicapped persons on the borderline of employability who can get by in 
good times but who need help when jobs are not plentiful. 

4. Low income persons and families who depend upon employed relatives and 
friends for help are deprived of assistance when a reduction in employment affects 
their benefactors. 


RECREATION 


By its very nature recreation is positive and preventive. Recreation opportuni- 
ties should be provided for all of those who can and need to take advantage of 
them. Participation in recreational activities is entirely voluntary by the nature 
of such activities, although one of the objectives is to stimulate the desire for 
constructive uses of leisure by the entire population. At the same time recreation 
is beneficial to health, character and personality development and to emotional 
stability. Thus, participation in recreational activities tends to strengthen the 
moral character of the community and to combat the negative elements of crime 
and delinquency. 

The objective of the recreation system plan is to provide play space within 
reasonable walking distance of every residence in the city. The rapid growth of 
Washington has outstripped the projection of recreation needs according to the 
system plan. The District government is working with the National Capital 
Planning Commission in an effort to establish a more realistic plan for future 
development. 

District recreation programs embrace a wide range of activities. People have 
varied leisure-time interests. The objectives of the programs are not only to 
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satisfy these interests but also to offer additional activities which are wholesome, 
constructive, and beneficial to the community. Thus, the programs are geared 
to all age groups. Supervised recreation begins with programs for the 3- and 4- 
year-old child and carries through to those who are retired. Activity skills are 
progressive from the simple to the difficult, depending upon the abilities of the 
participants. 

Recreation needs in the District of Columbia are of two kinds: facilities and 
programs. These are related to the extent that deficiencies in programs can be 
corrected by the expansion and improvement of present facilities. 

Physical development of facilities has been delayed for many years. Scarcity 
of materials and restrictions on construction during World War II and the Korean 
action prohibited the development of recreation areas already acquired during 
those years. Despite the public works program, many sections of the District will 
be inadequately served by playgrounds and recreation centers for some time to 
come. 

Automation and the shorter workweek have, of recent years, made everyone 
more aware of the importance of constructive recreation pursuits. Private 
recreation agencies are embarking on a comprehensive survey of leisure-time needs 
in the Washington Metropolitan area. Recreation surveys in the surrounding 
counties of Maryland and Virginia are causing the suburbs to reexamine their 
plans and resources. Community organizations are becoming concerned and seek 
increased facilities and services. More and better services are demanded and 
expected. 

Similarly, the recent emphasis on fitness requires an expansion of teen-age 
programs to reach even greater numbers of youth. Evening centers with pro- 
grams specifically designed for teen-agers need to be expanded to serve the growing 
number of participants without overcrowding. ‘The need for these centers has 
been intensified by the recent closing of many of the Metropolitan Police boys’ 
clubs. A reported 12,000 boys are now deprived of the activities previously 
provided at these clubs. No public or private recreation agency is presently 
able to expand its program so that these same services can be available in adequate 
quantity. 

SURVEYS AND RESEARCH 


As a measure of the effectiveness and efficiency of operation of health, welfare, 
and recreational services, the District government has encouraged studies and 
surveys of its programs by outside organizations. The major survey of municipal 
hospital facilities recently completed by Messrs. Steinle and Rosenfield is an exam- 
ple of the significant contributions to be made by such surveys. Progress is being 
made in several areas in implementing the findings and recommendations con- 
tained in the Steinle report. For example, significant proposals were made for 
the construction and alteration of the city’s hospital facilities, particularly for 
District of Columbia General Hospital. These have been given serious and favorable 
consideration this year and funds have been made available for the drawing of 
preliminary architectural and engineering plans and specifications. Another 
recommendation of the Steinle report was a proposal to establish a new Bureau 
of Mental Health in the Department of Public Health. This new component, 
established in 1958, should greatly strengthen community efforts in the fight 
against mental illness. 

The Department of Public Health is cooperating with Federal, District, and 
other interested groups in drafting legislation that will authorize the licensing 
and operation of tissue banks in the District of Columbia, and facilitate the ante 
morten and post mortem donations of human bodies or parts thereof for tissue 
bank purposes. Because of the rapid medical progress in the field of tissue preser- 
vation, tissue transplantation, and tissue culture and because it is in the public 
interest to aid in the development of this field of medicine, it is believed that by 
such legislation reconstructive medicine, surgery, and research will be encouraged 
and aided. 

The effect of ionizing radiation from radioisotopes or from high voltage equip- 
ment, on living tissue is to injure or destroy cells. Once the damage or destruction 
has taken place, there is no known means of reversing the process. The Depart- 
ment of Public Health has for some time been holding conferences with representa- 
tives of the Medical Society of the District of Columbia. It is anticipated that 
regulations resulting from these conferences will be developed and proposed during 
the fiscal year 1959. 
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COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


The responsibilities of government agencies engaged in health, welfare, 
recreation activities require them to work closely with all community groups and 
organizations. To insure as great coordination as possible with private voluntary 
agencies, a regular monthly meeting is held between key staff members of cog- 
nizant District government agencies and interested private agencies. These 
meetings are helpful in reviewing common problems and in the study of ways 
and means in which gaps in service can be bridged. 

The Public Relations Subcommittee of the Welfare Advisory Council has, 
throughout the year, invited leaders of community organizations to meet with 
them to discuss particularly the need to strengthen family life and the sense of 
responsibility in the community. Guests have represented the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, the Federal City Council, the National Council of 
Negro Women, the Junior Chamber of Commerce, civic and citizens associations, 
and other special groups. Discussions to date have revealed active community 
concern with methods by which problem families can be reached and helped. 
Health, welfare, and recreation agencies have also worked closely with newspapers 
in the community and have participated in several public service radio programs, 
including the special TV series, ‘‘For the People.’’ 

One of the most effective means of public education has been through volunteer 
programs. The use of volunteers in many programs offers specific opportunities 
for citizens to help and to gain skill in meeting problems in this area. During 
the past year, for example, the Department of Public Welfare utilized the services 
of 471 different individual volunteers and 420 different organizations. The 
average number of volunteer hours per week totaled 1,173. 

Several years ago, the Commissioners, concerned with the rise of juvenile 
delinquency in Washington as well as in the Nation as a whole, brought together 
a group of 100 citizens interested in the problems of youth. The Commissioners 
presented to the meeting a plan to appoint a central Youth Council which, in 
turn, would appoint committees of citizens throughout the city to plan a program 
of neighborhood participation for the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

The activities of the Council embrace the coordinated services of many agencies. 
Joint participation is facilitated by the membership on the Council of appropriate 
department heads of the District of Columbia government, and of members of the 
Health and Welfare Council. 


and 


THE FUTURE 


Continuing, positive action has been undertaken in the effort to meet District 
responsibilities outlined in this section. In many program areas, considerable 
success has been achieved. With respect to juvenile delinquency, for example, 
concerted community effort by both private and government agencies has resulted 
in an impressive decline in the number of delinquent acts as was shown in the 
Juvenile Delinquency Index. (See chart 4—D, p. 4-16.) 

In other program areas the District can point to measurable achievement. For 
example, the establishment of a Bureau of Mental Health within the Department 
of Public Health should meet a long-standing need for coordinated mental health 
services; the use of tuberculin testing instead of X-ray techniques formerly em- 
ployed will materially reduce the danger of exposure to radiation, particularly for 
school-age children; and the initiation of a program for the distribution of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture surplus food should be of considerable benefit for the health 
of low-income families, especially with respect to the children in such families. 

Some District programs have lagged, generally because of lack of funds and 
supporting legislation. Progress in the attempt to provide adequate nursing care 
for the aged and chronically ill has thus been very slow. Further, the needs of 
emotionally disturbed children have not been adequately met. 

Institutional facilities are vitally related to the care of the ill and aged and to 
the control and rehabilitation of juvenile delinquents and adult offenders. <A 
major item in this particular is the rehabilitation of District of Columbia General 
Hospital along the lines recommended by the Steinle-Rosenfield report. Consider- 
able improvement in service and capacity will result from this construction. 

Other serious needs are for the expansion of the capacities of the youth center 
and the workhouse at Occoquan, both of which are now severely overloaded. 
Additional facilities are also vitally needed at Blue Plains, the institution for the 
aged, to replace obsolete facilities. 
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Continuing efforts are being made to resolve the problems in these areas and in 
other lagging programs. Other sections of this report discuss more fully the 
financial, physical, and legislative resources required to support programs in the 
area of health, welfare, and recreation. Despite the many needs which are still 
unmet, real progress has been made in the past few years on health, welfare, 
recreational, and delinquency matters. A continuation of the dedicated attitudes 
of the Congress and the Commissioners with regard to these matters will insure 
future progress in these vital areas. 


Section 5. EpvucATION 


The District of Columbia, through its school administration, is charged with 
the task of maintaining standards of educational achievement for the children of 
Washington commensurate with the status of the city as the National Capital. 
To accomplish this goal, there are many needs that continue unmet in the com- 
plex and rapidly changing situation the District has been experiencing. Among 
these are further ability grouping in order to make it possible for the gifted as 
well as the slow to learn at maximum levels, strengthening teacher techniques to 
include better use of teacher time and materials, stabilizing the teacher staff by 
reducing the number of temporary appointments and increasing the number of 
probationary and permanent appointments, providing adequate classroom space 
with special attention to the elimination of part-time instruction, and improving 
existing school facilities where they are deficient. 

In addition to the normal public school services, which in the District include 
kindergarten through the fourth year of the Teachers’ College, the community 
must, in order to provide well-rounded educational opportunities, furnish library 
services; Offer adults the chance of continuing their education; establish special 
programs for atypical children, such as the crippled, the deaf, and the defective; 
and, in general, supply the basic services which enable the individual citizen to 
enlarge his opportunities in constructive ways. 

Consequently, considerable financial support is needed if the District is to 
meet its educational obligations. The primary items, and the most costly, are 
new and improved physical facilities and additional teaching staff. If adequate 
levels of improvement can be reached in these two major areas, the District will 
be able to meet its greatest educational need, that is, the reduction of average 
class sizes, particularly in the elementary schools, so that teachers can deal effec- 
tively with the learning problems of individual children. Such strengthening of 
the school svstem will also have the desirable effect of reducing the number of 
part-time classes. Another important but less expensive need is for the exten- 
sion and improvement of both public and school library facilities. The impor- 
tance to students of accessible and sufficient learning materials is self-evident. 


SCHOOL POPULATION 


The trend in school population has been steadily upward in the District during 
a period in which the total population has remained fairly static. (See chart 
5-A.) Since 1950, the total pupil population for all grade levels has increased 
by 19,527. The upward trend in the school population shows little indication 
of leveling off as the estimate for the 1964-65 school year is an enrollment of 
140,709, an increase of 26,490 over 1958. (See app. 5—1.) 

The disproportionate growth in the child population contrasted with that of 
the adult population has many implications for the District. These implications 
are discussed further in sections 2 and 9 of this report. Their meaning for the 
District schoo] system is plain. In the public elementary schools of this com- 
munity, teachers are attempting to give instruction to 75,382 children in class- 
rooms which should contain no more than 63,790 children. 

Many pupils are attending classes in substandard and temporary rooms and 
many are receiving part-time instruction in split class sessions. For obvious 
reasons, such expedients are not to the best interests of these children in terms 
of an adequate learning environment. Such conditions add a further note of 
urgency to the already extreme need for an extensive schoo] building program. 
Section 8 of this report contains additional data on the proposed school con- 
struction program. 
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The DISTRICT PUBLIC SCHOOL POPULATION: 1939-1958 
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CHART 5-A 
SOURCE: 0.C. Government February 1959 





SCHOLASTIC PROGRESS 


The four-track program in the senior high schools, after 2 years of successful 
experiment, has been extended into the 12th grade. This puts all 3 years of 
high school education on a four-track basis. 

The percentages of senior high school students in the various tracks as of 
December 1958 are as follows: 


Percent 
Honors ear ee Kai eae oa - 6. 7 
College preparatory---------- ‘ silt ace eae . 29.0 
General _ -_ __- a ; ; ; . = en 
SS a a bi Eas ks Gi inashinecke Se a a — 2-3 22. 6 


The honors curriculum provides special educational opportunities for the 
gifted students; the college preparatory curriculum is for students who expect to 
attend college; the general curriculum is for students who do not plan to attend 
college; and the basic curriculum is designed for the retarded or slow-learning 
students who enter high school unprepared for the traditional high school level 
work, 

The development of the honors program in the junior high schools, now in its 
first year in the seventh grade, will include the eighth grade next year and the 
ninth grade the year beyond that. Consideration is being given at the present 
time to an extension of ability grouping techniques to the elementary schools. 

Beginning of the program for instruction in foreign languages in the elementary 
schools is considered essential. The plan provides for the addition of teachers of 
a modern foreign language to begin the work in the third grade for students 
sapable of adding this feature to their programs. The plan will provide for con- 
tinuation of the offering of the foreign language to the students through the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 


PUPIL-TEACHER RATIO 


Another factor of great significance in the need for additional school con- 
struction is the necessity for an upgrading of standards by means of a reduction 
to 30 to 1 of present pupil-teacher ratio in the elementary schools. The trend 
in pupil-teacher ratio, both nationally and in the District, has been toward a 
reduction in the number of pupils per teacher. The much discussed ratio of 
30 to 1 is not ideal but represents a realistic goal which, with adequate financial 
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support in terms of school construction and augmented teaching staff, has a pros- 
pect of attainment. 


Considerable difficulty has been encountered in attaining the 30 to 1 goal. 
The chief problem has been one of space: there are not enough classrooms to 
house adequately the present pupil population. A second important cause of 
slow progress stems from the fact that, until 1954, there were two District school 
systems—for white and nonwhite respectively. Chart 5-B shows the propor- 
tional relationship of white and nonwhite pupils in the District and the metro- 
politan area. 


METROPOLITAN AREA PUBLIC SCHOOL POPULATION: 1939-1958 


AS OF OCTOBER 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ARLINGTON & FAIRFAX COUNTIES 
THOUSAND 


1945 1949 1954 1939 1945 1949 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY 
THOUSAND THOUSAND 


1939 1944 1949 1954 1958 1939 1954 1958 


SOURCE :0.C.Government CHART 5-B 
County Superintendents of Schools February 1959 
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Before the integration of the two District systems, the division I (white) 
pupil-teacher ratio contrasted sharply with the division II (nonwhite) ratio. 
On integrating the two systems, it was inevitable that the number of pupils per 
teacher would be raised in some schools and lowered in others, so that in 1954 the 
ratio for the integrated elementary sustem was 35.2 pupils for each teacher where 
previously some schools and been below 30 pupils per teacher. From that point, 
progress toward the 30-to-1 goal has been slow but perceptible. In this respect, 
however, the District’s position in relation to the metropolitan area is still un- 
favorable. (See chart 5-C.) 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS: PUPIL-TEACHER RATIO. 


DISTRICT COMPARISON -!958 


PUPS PER TEACHER DISTRICT PRINCE GEORGES ARLINGTON 


MONTGOMERY FAIRFAX 
ttt, FOR NON WHITE 
: DAY BASIS 


-~~ 


~— 


FOR WHITE 
ON AVERAGE DAILY 
MEMBERSHIP BASIS 


48 50 62 54 56 58 ON ONE Y BASIS (OCTOBER) 


SOURCE:D.C. Government CHART 5-C 
County Superintendents of Schools February 1950 





STAFF IMPROVEMENT 


The major difficulty in the area of staff improvement is in reducing the number 
of temporary teachers in relation to the number of permanent teaching staff. In 
order to accommodate the growing child population, it has been necessary to 
recruit teachers who are competent but who do not technically qualify under the 
District’s teacher standards. The extent of this condition is shown in chart 5—D. 

It is clear that a larger proportion of the staff should be on permanent status. 
The Board of Education is and has been taking steps to improve recruitment pro- 
cedures. For example, a circular is being published which is being sent to all 
teacher training institutions throughout the country; representatives of the Board 
of Education are visiting teacher training institutions for the purpose of inter- 
viewing prospective applicants for jobs in Washington; and a study of the tem- 
porary staff and its qualifications is now being made. 
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AS OF OCTOBER 






THOUSAND PERCENT 







an PROBATIONARY ~~ : SS x 






x ROSS, 76 
2 60 
PERMANENT 
i 26 
°o : . , . ° 
53 54 55 56 $7 53° 54 55 56 57 
SOURCE:0.C.Government CHANT 5-D 


February L959 


Cuart 5—-E 


Teachers and school officers salaries: District of Columbia versus other cities with 
over 500,000 population ! 


| 


| | Total Salary: other cities 

| Rank of |number| District ee et ae 
Position and qualification requirements District of |of other | of Co- 

| Columbia | cities | lumbia 

|incom-}| salary |Median| High Low 


| parison 


Regular classroom teacher (minimum scale): | 


I op ae es co tl Tied 3d_..| 17 | $4,500 | $4,020 | $4, 670 $3, 340 

RT a aT A. SEM, a 17 5, 000 4, 300 oes 3, 643 

Master’s degree plus 30 : vdditional credit hours eee 17 |} 5,200; 4,500 | 5,42: 3, 643 
Regular classroom teacher (maximum scale): | | | 

RE OS ONOD, sd ite cnh cheniseobnwocan BRS tees Fee 17 | 6,600 6, 500 7, 600 5, 264 

I i D Miagchdmienatnel 17 7, 100 6, 850 8,000 | 5, 800 

Master’s degree plus 30 addition: il credit hours.| Tied 6th_. 17 7, 300 7, 000 8, 560 5, 800 
Elementary school principal (maximum scale): | | 

SI IN fog oir SD 3 alba Sista cin 17 | 9,900 | 9,200 | 11,990 7, 668 

Master’s degree plus 30 additional credit hours.| Tied 5th... 17 | 10,100 | 9,250 | 11,990 7, 668 
Junior high school principal (maximum scale): | | | 

Dee ONO alo ot oo PB ssl 14 | 10,300 | 9,683 | 13,440 | 7,971 

Master’s degree plus 30 additional cre dit hours:/ 5.......... 14 10,500 | 9,776 | 13,440 | 7,971 
Principal, senior high (maximum scale): | | 

Master’s degree.............-- 10_- aw 17 10,600 | 10,650 | 15, 000 8, 577 

Master’s degree plus 30 adc litional credit hours.| Tied 8th 17 | 10,800 | 10, 6¥8 | 15,000 8, 577 
Assistant prince ipal, senior high (maximum scale): | 

Master’s degree___- Rie 16 | 9,800 8,475 | 11,260 7, 105 

Master’s degree plus 30 additional credit hours_| 4--------_- 16 | 10,000 | 8,709 | 11, 260 7, 105 
Superintendent of schools...............-----.---- lRasanseacktanis 17 | 19,000 | 25,000 | 37,500 | 19, 500 

} | | 








1 Salaries as of November 1958. 


Source: District of Columbia government. 


An important factor in attracting competent staff in adequate numbers is 
salary. As a result of the pay increase of 1958, the District’s teacher salary 
picture was much improved. In comparison with other cities, the District scale 
is very favorable at the beginning levels and then declines somewhat through the 
upper salary levels. (See chart 5-E.) The retirement system for District teachers 
is, however, one of the most favorable in the country, and serves as an excellent 
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recruiting aid. It also means that in direct salary plus major fringe benefits, a 
teacher in the District of Columbia is one of the more highly compensated. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION NEEDS 


The most acute problem facing the public schools during the next 6 years is the 
shortage of classroom space in the elementary schools. For that reason, more than 
53 percent of the proposed public buildings expenditures for fiscal years 1960 
through 1965 is allocated for the construction of new schools and additions to 
existing schools. This construction will include 11 new elementary schools, 10 
additions to elementary schools and the replacement of 1 elementary school, 
which will provide 360 standard classrooms, 31 kindergarten, and 32 atypical 
classrooms. In addition, the construction of 2 new junior high schools with a 
capacity of 1,763 will provide 39 academic, 14 shops, 6 general science, 4 art, and 
6 miscellaneous rooms. 

RELATED COMMUNITY SERVICES 


There are other areas of educational responsibility which are also important to 
the community. Of these, the District of Columbia Teachers College has received 
much attention in recent months as a result of the survey conducted by the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the consequent, 
temporary loss of accreditation following that survey. Restoration of accredita- 
tion was made contingent on, among other things, the expansion and improvement 
of library services and the improvement of physical facilities. 

Adult evening classes are another important aspect of community life. By 
offering opportunities to adults for the expansion of their vocational and cultural 
skills, these evening courses result in an appreciable raising of the moral and 
economic standards of the community. Another community oriented school 
program which has considerable potential, if it is adequately supported, is the 
special classes offered to families in the Adams-Morgan neighborhood rehabilita- 
tion project and in the Southwest Area C relocation project. At present these 
classes can be provided only by curtailing other adult education courses. 

The District of Columbia Public Library was created as a supplement to the 
public educational system of the District of Columbia, although it is organiza- 
tionally separate from the Board of Education. The Public Library furthers 
the programs of the public, parochial, and private grade and high schools, as 
well as those of the colleges and universities, by providing reference facilities and 
by making books and other materials available to students and teachers. It also 
renders assistance to educational, health, and welfare agencies; social groups, 
churches, business enterprises, labor organizations, clubs, civie associations, the 
municipal and Federal offices and departments, and the general public. 

During the year ending June 30, 1958, use of District of Columbia Public 
Library services.continued to grow; 2,322,710 books were borrowed, an increase of 
87,076 over the previous year. As usual, demands for reference and advisory 
assistance by individual readers were very heavy. However, while these services 
are among the most important functions which the Public Library performs, it is 
not possible to measure them statistically. 

The new Woodridge Branch was opened January 16, 1958. However, the lack 
of suitable branches in other areas where there are heavy concentrations of 
population makes it difficult for the Public Library to meet public service demands. 
While the book obiles relieve the situation to some extent by making a limited 
number of books available for home reading, they cannot take the place of 
branches. New branches are needed in Fort Davis, Benning, West End (Foggy 
Bottom), Capital View, and Palisades. In the not too distant future larger 
branches should be constructed in Southwest and Chevy Chase. 


OUTLOOK 


Any final appraisal of the school system must be in terms of its impact upon 
the community through the individuals that it trains. The effectiveness of the 
school system in raising the cultural level of the community, the extent that the 
public libraries are used, the rate of delinquency, improvements in the economic 
situation as indicated by income levels, these are some of the elements which are 
indications of the effectiveness of the educational system. 

The attainment of these goals will require the maximum effort to make the 
best possible use of available resources already provided for by appropriations. 
This is the major responsibility of the school staff and the Board of Education. 
And the extent to which this responsibility can be carried out is wholly relative 
to the degree of financial support granted by the Congress. 
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In order to provide adequate educational opportunities, therefore, the District 
must build more schools and libraries and must have more teachers. The con- 
tinuation of present trends in child population will cause more extreme over- 
crowding and increasing teacher load even above the present critical level unless 
very large amounts of resources are devoted to additional school construction and 
the employment of additional teachers. 


APPENDIX 5-1 


Public school population of the District of Columbia—Pupil-population projections 
for the regular day schools 














Actual Projected membership at end of Ist 6 weeks in— 
member- i ote - 
Type of school ship, | l 
1958-59 | 
| (end of ist | 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 | 1964-65 
6 weeks) ! | 
gilda atacand cieniarertaieeiesiatie egeetaticamiateahinne ws ==) - ——|— tobias 
Elementary schools 2. .-...._-- 75,382 | 77,955 | 80,003 | 82,742 | 85,608 | 88,132 | 90,725 
Junior high schools... --....-.--| 20,430 | 22,010 24,292 | 25,927 26, 695 27,676 | 28, 493 
Senior high schools------------ 13, 555 13, 017 12, 373 12, 641 | 13, 904 15, 307 16, 165 
Vocational high schools- -- -----| 2, 389 2, 326 2, 236 2, 284 | 2, 480 2,703 | 2,843 
Americanization School - - ------ 640 684 684 684 684 684 684 
Capitol Page School 3. _____----| 29 | 33 | 33 33 | 33 33 | 33 
Veterans High School Center 605 605 605 | 605 605 | 605 | 605 
Teachers College. .............-| 1,189 1, 082 | 1,107 | 1,128 | 1,138 | 1, 139 1, 161 
$$} —____|_____|- mai fn Rabel 
(arene totel............. 114,219 | 117,712 121,423 | 126,044 | 131,237 | 136,279 | 140, 709 





| | | 

1 Actual memberships for 1958-59 are those of Oct. 17, 1958. 

? This classification includes laboratory schools and other special schools at the elementary level, as well 
as all regular elementary schools. 

3 Membership in the Capitol Page School ordinarily increases to about 70 or 80 pupils after the new session 
of Congress convenes in January of each year. 


Source: District of Columbia government. 


Pupil membership in regular District of Columbia day public schools, 1939-58 


























| Elementary Lower Upper | Teachers | Total, all 
| schools ! secondary secondary | College’ | levels 
schools 2 schools 4 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Fee eee manta seietonerperepnsoneeipwen seein 
School year: | | 
1939-40__ _. 52, 233 20, 499 19, 565 | 1, 098 93, 395 
1940-41. ___ _— | 51, 682 | 20, 702 19, 345 | 1,081 | 92, 810 
1941-42. _ __...-. | 52,171 | 21, 034 18, 344 | 894 | 92, 443 
1942-43. ....--- sea nig 51, 861 20, 489 | 15, 787 640 88, 777 
i ekntee nencnnentin ‘ 51, 776 19, 856 15, 406 730 87, 768 
ere <a 50, 679 19, 774 16, 213 642 87, 308 
ss SS 3 51, 223 19, 901 16, 685 1, 082 88, 891 
ie eiintnine wit vaebaen 52, 315 19, 623 18, 735 1, 122 91, 795 
Darla entice alate ener 53, 425 19, 323 18, 151 1, 331 92, 230 
DL, whclneanie nab eines cae 54, 448 18, 814 16, 762 | 1,195 91, 219 
6. ttt cs ice w dee chin wiwindt 58, 089 19, 069 16, 203 | 1, 311 94, 672 
i ER EE REE > 58, 809 19, 591 15, 231 1, 085 94, 716 
1951-52. i ‘ 60, 493 20, 412 15, 027 | 1, 004 96, 936 
 .canse—n Sekeeied ; 62, 431 22, 267 15, 162 | 1, 027 100, 887 
NR a hws cit ies is ws nila 64, 797 22, 442 15, 571 1, 023 103, 833 
ie Bie sie tli 65, 835 22, 403 16, 092 | 1, 143 105, 473 
1955-56... ..- ; . 67, 845 21, 594 16, 862 | 1, 344 107, 645 
 . net 70, 225 | 20, 530 16, 557 | 1, 169 108, 481 
A il i bade ha cinscenreien me | 72, 766 | 19, 910 17, 365 | 1, 073 111, 114 
1958-59_ 75, 382 | 20, 430 | 17, 218 1, 189 | 114, 219 
Percent of increase or decrease 
since: | | | | 
Ei edi ake bie aks 44.3 —0.3 —12.0 | 8.3 22.3 
ye | 48.7 3.3 6.2 | 85, 2 30.8 
oe, oaks eeimaah | 29.8 | 7s. 6.3 —9.3 20.6 
ee ae 14.5 | —8.8 7.0 4.0 8.3 
| | 





1 Kindergarten, grades 1-6, and special education in regular and special elementary schools, including 
laboratory schools. 

2 Grades 7-9 and special education in junior high schools. 

3 Grades 10-12, special education, and postgraduate study in senior high schools; vocational high schools; 
Americanization School; Capitol Page School; and Veterans High School Center. 

4 Regular undergraduates, regular graduate students, and special students. 

5 Figures for 1954-55 are for Nov. 4, near the end of the 8th week of school. 


Source: District of Columbia government. 
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Senator Morse. Two other items, and I'll be ready to call on the 
first witness. 

I want the record to show that material prepared by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service of the Department of Agriculture is most 
illuminating, I think, on one facet of the problem before the committee. 
The Service reported that 131,024 free or reduced-cost meals were 
provided in the District during the 1957-58 period. These amounted 
to 1.2 percent of all meals served under the program. In West Vir- 
ginia, 14.3 percent of the meals were free or at reduced cost. In New 
York, the percentage was 27.4. Maine gave 11.2 percent of meals 
under their program. South Carolina, 10. 1 percent, the same percent- 
age as Michigan; Maryland gave almost four times as many meals 
proportionately as did ‘the District of Columbia, and Virginia nearly 
six times. Nevada, the home State of the chairman of the Senate 
District Committee, provided free or reduced-cost meals to 15 percent 
of those served under the program. 

Now, given this information, and I have scanned it quickly, I can- 
not understand and I would like to have some of the witnesses direct 
their attention to this—I cannot understand why there should be 
qualms about supplying food to hungry children of the District through 

a school lunch program. I should like to take this opportunity to 
nail Superintendent Hansen and the Board of Education for 
starting a pilot program in this area, and I’ll urge them to request 
sufficient funds to do a good job in carrying out the program in future 
years, not on a voluntary public subscription basis, but as a part of 
the total job of educating children. 


Two years ago, in Senate Document No. 43, my subcommittee 
stated: 


The subcommittee shares the point of view expressed in the testimony of one 
witness, that a school lunch program is as necessary in a modern school as is a 
washroom. It further feels that the hot school lunch program is a proper function 
of the school; that the benefits in terms of increased learning and school achieve- 
ments fully warrant the expenditure of publie funds for this purpose, and that 
the installation of the program can have but beneficial results educationally, 
psychologically, and morally. In this connection, the subcommittee also feels 
that the proportion of lunches to be served free of charge, or in return for lunch- 
room work service by the pupil, should be construed liberally in terms of need 
rather than budget. It calls to the attention of the Board of Education and the 
Board of Commissioners the data in the hearing concerning the proportion of 
lunches served free of charge by the school systems of New Orleans, La., and 
Houston, Tex., and urge that these great southern cities be taken as models in 
the administration of the program. 


Nothing that has happened since that time would cause the chair- 
man to modify the statement contained in our subcommittee’s report. 

Now, without objection, I also insert in the record two editorials 
and the accompanying comments of the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee upon them, which appeared in the Congressional Record of 
February 6, 1959, on pages 1877 and 1878. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


[From the Congressional Record, Feb. 6, 1959] 
POVERTY IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Mr. Morse. Mr. President, recently two editorials, one from the Washington 
Post under date of February 1, 1959, entitled ‘‘One in Five,’’ and the other from 
the Evening Star of the same date, entitled ‘‘Crime’s Breeding Grourid,’’ were 
brought to my attention. The subject of these editorials is the shoe king preva- 
lence of poverty in the District of Columbia. 
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During the last session, the Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Wel- 
fare, and Safety of the District Committee held an investigation into the problems 
of hungry children, which, in my judgment, was most worthwhile; it focused 
attention upon one segment of the major problem area of economic distress in 
the District. The report which occasioned these editorials resulted from a grant 
of the Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Foundation, and it revealed with hideous 
clarity the situation which exists and which is a breeding ground for many of the 
social ills which plague the District. 

As long as the Senate and the House of Representatives retain control of the 
municipal destinies of the District, we must accept a full measure of responsibility 
for eliminating the sources of social infection revealed by the report and portrayed 
in the editcrials. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the two editorials to which I have 
alluded be inserted at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


“(From the Washington Post, Feb. 1, 1959] 
“ONE IN FIVE 


“In smug Georgetown and in comfortable northwest neighborhoods the ugly 
face of poverty haunts the Nation’s Capital like a ghost of the depression years, 
No area of the District of Columbia escapes the consequences of the groveling 
poverty in which more than 11,000 Washington families exist. It is shocking 
enough to know that one Washington child in every five does not have enough to 
eat, lacks adequate clothing, and lives in squalor. But it is even more distressing 
to know that practically nothing is being done to pull the poor out of the muck, 

“The figures are particularly disturbing when they are contrasted with the 
Washington area’s mecian family income statistics. The latest board of trade 
estimates show that the District’s median family income in 1958 was $5,660. The 
Washington area figure was $6,860, an increase of 6 percent over 1957 when the 
area figure was 21 percent higher than the national urban median. 

“Of course no one need starve or freeze in the District. Relief programs feed 
and clothe the desperately poor. But, as the reports of the Junior Village Project 
Committee show, such assistance only alleviates a sickening situation. It does 
nothing to cure lingering disease that is poverty. 

‘Like most other cities Washington has turned its back on the poverty that is 
as close as the shack in Georgetown, the dishwasher in a Connecticut Avenue 
restaurant, the slums within a few blocks of the Capitol. Only about half of the 
11,000 families with incomes of less than $3,000 a year are on relief. The heads 
of some of these families are drunkards, thieves, malingerers, or chiselers. But 
many are headed by a father or mother who has steady work as a laborer, a trash- 
man, a porter or as a domestic servant, a countergirl, a charwoman, Almost all 
of Washington’s poor people are unskilled Negroes, many of whom came to the 
District from rundown rural areas in the Southeastern States. 

“A vast community effort is needed if Washington is to be in fact as effluent as 
it appears to be on the surface of its cocktail and dinner party society. The 
District must set up better programs to rehabilitate the heads of poverty stricken 
families, most of whom can be productively employed. Employers must be 
productively employed. Employers must broaden job opportunities for Negroes. 
Unions must open their ranks so that Negroes can learn more skills. More and 
better housing, public as well as private, must be made available to Negroes. 
Social responsibilities must be emphasized; birth control advice must be available. 

“There is no easy way to end poverty. But the job would not seem so difficult 
if it were considered in terms of the 45,000 Washington children who now live in 
want. The city can better afford the relatively small cost of rehabilitating the 
poor than to continue to pay the social and economic prices that poverty exacts. 


“(From the Washington Evening Star, Feb. 1, 1959] 
“CrIME’s BREEDING GROUND 


“The finding in a survey that 11,520 Washington families are trying to exist on 
incomes so low that survival is virtually impossible without extra means of support 
exposes a tragedy for the community as well as for the individuals concerned. 
survey consultant has described the bleak homes of these unfortunates as breeding 
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grounds for dependency. More alarming still, in our view, is the fact that such 
homes inevitably are also breeding grounds for delinquency and crime. 

“The ‘bedrock’ families referred to by officials of the Health and Welfare Coun- 
cil of the National Capital Area have 4 minor children each and an income of less 
than $3,000 a year. All but 345 of the families are colored—a factor which the 
council points out bears on their low-income status. For there is a severe short- 
age in the District of jobs for ‘blue collar’ or ‘no collar’ workers for which many 
Negroes of limited education would be qualified. Adding to the income problem 
is the fact, revealed in the study, that many of the homes are without regular 
bres adwinne rs and that many of the children are without fathers. 

“About half of the surveyed families were on relief. Other families had been 
denied public assistance because their moral standards are at marked divergence 
from those which are a prerequisite to public relief. To make the picture darker, 
the council expects the situation here to grow worse, as more ‘bedrock’ families 
move into the city and more children are born. 
welfare cost. 

“The cost of relief is relatively unimportant, however, when one views what the 
cost to the community will be in terms of crimes which such conditions spawn— 
from pocketbook snatching to armed robbery and murder. The study being con- 
ducted by the council, with funds granted by the Eugene and Agnes Meyer Foun- 
dation, may provide the incentive for—and the basis of—a concerted community 
effort to alleviate the shocking conditions under which so many of the city’s 
families eke out their bare existence.”’ 


This means an ever-increasing 


Senator Morse. Before I call on the first witness, Commissioner 
McLaughlin, I want to make clear to the Commissioner that the chair- 
man of this subcommittee highly approves of the point of view and 
the outlook that the Board of Commissioners have expressed time 
and time again, with regard to this overall problem that confronts 
the committee this morning. ‘This committee could not possibly 
receive better cooperation from the governmental body than you, 
sir, have extended to us at all times. Certainly we have had our 
difference of opinion in implementing some of our common objectives. 
It is easy for us to sit up here on a Senate committee and say to the 
Commissioners, “Why don’t you do this and why don’t you do that, 
or why has this difficulty developed; why didn’t you prevent i it?” 
but overlook the fact that we are the ones who supply or fail to supply 
the funds necessary to carry out these programs. 

The Board of Commissioners know the position the Chairman 
of this subcommittee has taken for years, as a member of the Senate 
District Committee. I repeat it this morning, for the record, that 
I think the Congress of the United States has failed the District with 
respect. to supplying that proportion of funds that the District is 
entitled to, both on the basis of need and historic pattern, which at 
one time was a 50-50 ratio. I have recommended year after year, 
and will again this year, that the Federal Government supply a larger 
proportion of the funds to the District of Columbia. Ye t, this com- 
mittee is caught in a difficult situation. We are confronted with a 
Congress that has not been supplying the District of Columbia with 
the funds needed to do the public aid work that I think the facts 
show are necessary. We are also confronted with the duty, as com- 
mittee members, of bringing to public disclosure the facts which 
exist with regard to our public aid program needs, of which I consider 
the school lunch program a very essential part. 

Now, it is my hope in this he aring, as it has been in all past hear- 
ings, to find the answer to the first important question, what are the 
facts? We cannot legislate wisely, whether it is on the school lunch 
program or an aid program for the ‘indigent, or on any other program 
affecting the District, unless we first have the facts. 
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The purpose of this hearing is constructive, not negative. The 
purpose of this hearing is not to fix blame. I’m not interested in 
blame. I’m interested only in finding out what the real facts are, 
not only in connection with the scho al lunch program needs, but in 
connection with the whole aid program to indigent people in the 
District of Columbia. When the facts are developed then we’ll be 
in a position to answer the second question, and these are the only 
two questions that I have ever interested myself i in as a Senator in the 
United States Senate. 

First, what are the facts about an issue; and second, what legis- 
lative course of action, if any, will be helpful in meeting the problems 
that the facts disclose? I shall always try to apply to the facts, once 
I find them, the rule that the legislative course of action ought to be 
such as will promote the general public interest. 

Now, I think, gentlemen, that you will have an opportunity in this 
hearing to carry out what you know is a basic tenet of mine, that in 
a democracy, there is no substitute for public disclosure. The pur- 
pose of this hearing, may I say to the press, is to provide the School 
Board, to provide the District Commissioners, to provide the leaders 
of the neighborhood houses that are going to testify again, to provide 
all interested parties, with a forum in which we can publicly disclose 
what the facts are so that the legislative representatives in the Con- 
gress can act more intelligently on this problem. 

Before I call on the first witness, I want to pay my compliments to 
the House group that has manifested a common interest with the 
Senate group, in trying to find out what the facts are, so that we can 
coordinate our legislative effort this year in presenting to the Congress, 
as a whole, whatever legitimate reforms are necessary to help the 
School Board, to help the District C ommissioners, to help the welfare 
agencies, to the end that we will remove, if it is true—if it is true— 
we'll remove this blot on the reputation of the District of Columbia, 
that the Capital City of the United States has still failed to take 
adequate action to meet the food needs of a considerable number of 
children in the District of Columbia. 

Senator Prouty, do you have a comment? 

Senator Proury. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. Commissioner McLaughlin, we are delighted to 
have you with us. Please take the witness stand, and proceed in your 
own way. 

Mr. McLaueuuin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. May I invite 
Assistant Corporation Counsel Bryan, the Director of the Department 
of General Administration; Mr. Lowe; and Mr. Shea, the Director of 
Public Welfare; up to the table? 

Senator Morse. Yes; please do. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT E. McLAUGHLIN, PRESIDENT, 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA; AC- 
COMPANIED BY MR. SCHUYLER LOWE, DIRECTOR, DEPART- 
MENT OF GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ; 
GERARD SHEA, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA; IRVING BRYAN, ASSISTANT CORPO- 
RATION COUNSEL, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA; MISS ALETHA 
SWINGLE, DIRECTOR, FOOD SERVICES, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA; 
GEORGE REYNOLDS, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT IN CHARGE 
OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION; AND DR. CARL F. HANSEN, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McLaveuurn. Mr. Chairman, may I say that I am extremely 
sensible of the attitude of the chairman and of the committee, and 
that my testimony here today must necessarily be in the frame of 
reference of our budget, and I am speaking of a budget in excess—con- 
taining Federal payment, I should say—in excess of $32 million, 
because my final conclusion here today, which I consider rather 
modest, actually, is one which calls for the appropriation of additional 
funds, and I have already testified Monday morning, before the joint 
committees, that we shall be operating in the red in a year and a half, 
even if we get our $9 million addition to the current year’s Federal 
payment, and the full $32 million payment next year. 

In connection with consideration of the problems relating to hungry 
children in the District of Columbia public schools, the Commissioners 
would like to bring the members of the committee up to date on what 
the Department of Public Welfare has accomplished in the way of 
new and expanded services since the time of the hearings before the 
subcommittee in March 1957. A summary of the action taken is as 
follows: , 

1. Because of the urgency, the Commissioners authorized an emer- 
gency feeding program as of March 22, 1957, which was continued 
through June 30, 1957, at a cost of $102,000. By this program 1,978 
families, including 8,058 children, were given emergency food orders. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that actually, the Board itself was in 
an emergency status for quite some time. We had employees of 
Public Welfare scouring the southwest over the whole weekend. | 
believe all this broke on about a Thursday, and Thursday, Friday, and 
the whole weekend, we were scouring the neighborhood. 

Senator Morss. I remember that. 

2. The Commissioners were already working on revised budget 
standards for the total public assistance operation and requested 
additional funds as of July 1, 1957, for inauguration of a new standard 
and to eliminate any percentage reduction in payments. 

The chairman will probably recall that at that time we were operat- 
ing on about 83 percent of the standard which had been adopted, and 
was in effect, by the Department of Welfare as of some 10 years 
before that, as a proper subsistence allowance. 

This program was actually put into effect September 1, 1958, and 
has cost through January 31, 1959, $562,700. The budget standard 
was changed in such a manner as to favor the large families with 
growing children. The application of the new budget standard re- 
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sulted in an average increase of $20.74 to each aid-to-dependent- 
children family. It is anticipated that the total cost for the 10 months 
the new budget standard will be in effect for this fiscal year will be 
$1,157,700 and approximately 3,600 aid-to-dependent-children fam- 
ilies will receive $750,000 of this increase. 

3. A program for distributing surplus foods was established as of 
July 1, 1957, and was operated at a cost during that fiscal year of 
$116,000. The cost to date for this fiscal year has been $103,000. 
The value of the food distributed during the first fiscal year was 
$595,705 and to date during this fiscal year the value of food dis- 
tributed has amounted to $867,934. At a cost of $220,000 there has 
been distributed food valued at $1,463,639. This food has gone to 
people receiving public assistance and other low-income groups in 
increasing numbers and, as of January 1959, 12,477 families made up 
of 41,859 individuals, of which 20,150 were children, received surplus 
food. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Commissioner, may | interrupt at this moment 
to make a request for information on subsequent witnesses—you are 
not the witness to supply me with this, but this testimony raises the 
problem. You will remember at the 1957 hearings, a considerable 
number of our witnesses testified that they were handicapped, par- 
ticularly in the neighborhood house center distribution areas, with 
procedures that were imposed on them by the Department of Agri- 
culture in the distribution of this surplus food. 

My recollection is that we succeeded in working out some short 
cuts for that distribution. I hope, Mr. Shea, you or some other 
witness representing the District Government will put a statement into 
the record later as to what the changes were, if any, and what the 
present procedural problems may be, in regard to the distribution of 
surplus food. If we have a problem, still, of what we referred to in 
1957 as too much redtape, we want to know about it to see if this sub- 
committee can be of assistance to you, in conference with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in eliminating any procedural block that may be 
involved. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. McLavucuuin. No.4. Additional funds were also appropriated 
in order to make full payments to ADC cases in lieu of court orders. 
The problem was that if a man failed to pay according to the court 
order the children and the mother were the ones to suffer. This plan 
provides for full payment to the mother and children, and collections 
are used to reimburse the District for these payments. During the 
period July 1, 1957, through September 30, 1958, the cost of this 
program was $356,200. As of September 30, 1958, there were 639 
court orders in effect in families receiving public assistance. The cost 
of this program fluctuates with the collections made from court orders. 

5. Somewhat as a replacement and successor to the emergency feed- 
ing program, there was initiated an emergency assistance and pre- 
sumptive eligibility program as of September 1, 1957. From that 
date through January 31, 1959, 2,725 different ADC families have 
received $204,821 in emergency assistance. The total amount of 
emergency assistance during the period was $303,745, of which $98,924 
went to families and individuals without children. 

The Chairman will recall that we had, in effect, prior to this time, 
and I believe largely because of statutory constructions as of that 
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time, a sort of waiting period after an application was filed, until 
sufficient days, or actually, in some cases, weeks went by for the check- 
ing of the application, and so forth. Now, Mr. Shea proceeds with 
these people and checks it out while they are receiving some sort of 
mn 

As a corollary to the emergency assistance program and actually 
as & means to operate an emergency assistance program, the intake 
section of the Public Assistance Division was completely reorganized 
and expanded from 1 supervisor and 9 social workers to 3 supervisors 
and 16 social workers. The additional salaries involved amount to 
approximately $50,000 per year but the waiting list has been prac- 
tically eliminated and people who are in need now have their applica- 
tion acted upon promptly. 

Senator Morse. I don’t want to interrupt, but in behalf of the 
subcommittee in 1957, and I’m sure this subcommittee, given the 
same facts, would feel the same way, I want to compliment the Board 
and Mr. Shea upon this improvement. I think they are to be com- 
mended for putting on those additional workers and eliminating that 
so-called waiting time. 

I would like to say to the press that just getting such a fact as this 
out to the people of the District of C olumbia and to the Congress, 
I think, should be helpful to the District government, because ‘what 
happens so often is that people are just ignorant of what is going on. 
Mr. Shea, partic ularly, is handling a job that is always the subject of 
a2 great eal of criticism and complaint, because pe ople don’t know the 
facts, and don’t know what some of the administrative problems that 
he confronts really are. 

I remember very well this issue in 1957. We had, as the record 
will show, many witnesses commenting on this inadequacy of service. 
As you remember, the committee joined with you in recommending 
that there ought to be additional help hired. Now we are getting the 
resulis of it. If we accomplish nothing else in this hearing, and we 
are going to accomplish many other things, if we accomplish nothing 
else than to get this kind of fact out before the people of the District 
of Columbia and the Congress, I think it would be a good example of 
public education and public disclosure of the people’s “business. 

But I, personally, Mr. Shea, want to thank you for this improv e- 
ment, because, as you know, we were bloodied a little bit in 1957 over 
this inadequacy, but you have rectified it, and you have our com- 
mendation. 

Mr. McLavaeuuin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The Chairman will 
recall thet prior to that time, there had been some attempt on the part 
of the private charitable agencies to take care of these emergency 
people, but we decided, especially upon the advice of the committee, 
that it was a public responsibility, and that the statute could be 
interpreted so that we could proceed in that manner. 

Senator Morse. May I say this, Mr. Commissioner? This kind 
of thing gets down to a question of values. Now, let’s assume—and 
I think this is a gross understatement—let’s assume that for that 
$50,000 vou were helpful in keeping just 6 youngsters healthy who 
otherwise would have been confronted with a serious illness, or possi- 
ble death. Was it worth it? Well, you say, Mr. Senator, that is a 
hypothetical. It is not a hypothetical. Should we dig into Mr. 
Shea’s records, I haven’t any question about the fact that we could 
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demonstrate that for that $50,000, we at least saved 6 children, either 
from serious illness, or from death. You can’t put a price tag on 
those 6 children of $50,000. 

Mr. McLaucuuin. I agree with you. 

Senator Morse. The argument was made against me when the 
committee proposed an increase of funds for this type of public service, 
that well, after all, there has to be some limit. My answer is, let’s 
make a comparison of the human value protection expenditures as 
against those expenditures which are not connected with human values, 
The answer is always simple to me. Human values have got to come 
first. And we have got to take care first of these human factors. 
In the situations I outlined you have spent $50,000 very wisely, in my 
judgment. The only difficulty is, I think you should have had more. 

Mr. McLaucuurn. Thank you, sir. 

7. Prior to September 1, 1957, monthly payments to public as- 
sistance recipients were limited to $200 per month regardless of the 
extent of need and I might add, the size of family. This ceiling was 
removed and during the period September 1, 1957, through January 
31, 1959, this action has cost $159,400. AsofSeptember 1, 1958, there 
were 560 families receiving $200 or more each month. All of these 
would be families with children because the budgetary needs of single 
individuals or couples would not exceed $200. 

The department has worked with volunteers in the distribution of 
surplus food in order to have firsthand information about the needs 
in the various communities. With the assistance of the Department 
of Public Health nutritionist, cooking classes have been established 
through the work of volunteers and the department has diverted a 
position in order to have a dietitian devote full time to this program 
in an effort to help these people properly use the increased grants and 
surplus foods. 

You see, at that time, Mr. Chairman, there was a question as to 
how much of that surplus food would be just utterly wasted, or maybe 
bartered off for gin and bitters, or something like that. But they have 
gone into that additionally, into this dietetic situation. 

Senator Morse. I remember that testimony, and I also remember 
the testimony of several witnesses to the effect that in a good many 
of these extremely poor homes there was no one competent to cook 
the food, if you gave it to them, and that you needed this kind of 
food preparation supervision. 

Mr. McLaueuuin. Yes, sir. This indicates that there was a total 
expenditure since March 22, 1957, of approximately $1,800,000 in 
the improving and expanding of welfare services and benefits. Since 
the department is eligible for Federal participation, this additional 
expenditure has earned approximately $450,000 in Federal matching 
funds. Therefore, the actual cost to the District is approximately 
$1,350,000. 

As further indication of increased aid to children the following shows 
the number of ADC cases and money payments since the changes 
discussed above were put into effect and comparable information for 
the same period of time prior to July 1, 1957. 
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There has been a steady increase in aid-to-dependent-children cases 
and monthly payments during the past 2 years, as shown by the 
following comparison: 

District of 


Total Federal Columbia 
Period Cases payments share share 
Demare Snes. 8 eet 3, 610 $529, 624 $326, 012 $203, 612 
Reeenry $067.....0..5..202--- 2, 221 253, 363 162, 241 91, 122 


The Commissioners are greatly interested in the proposal that all 
children in elementary schools be afforded an opportunity to partici- 
pate in a school lunch program—now, those words, ‘school lunch,” 
are terms of art. ‘School lunch program” here means hot lunch 
school lunch programs, presumably with the facilities in the school 
buildings. 

Senator Morss. You will remember, Mr. Commissioner, a few 
years ago, there was a great deal of discussion as to an alternative; 
namely, the supplying of cold lunches by trucks being used to trans- 
port them to schools. A cold lunch instead of a hot lunch, was con- 
sidered as at least the first step, and maybe a final step, to this problem. 
We put into the record some data on those school districts in the 
country who followed that program. But there is a considerable 
difference of opinion as to its desirability. In this hearing, I will be 
glad to get any further information into the record as to any alterna- 
tive school lunch programs to a hot lunch program. 

Mr. McLavuauuin. The Commissioners are greatly interested in the 
proposal that all children in elementary schools be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to participate in a school lunch program, but feel that present 
financial limitations preclude an early consideration of a complete 
program of this kind. In this connection, the Board of Education, 
on February 18, 1959, rejected the recommendation of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools that the School Board approve a policy of estab- 
lishing a lunch program in all elementary schools. There again, I 
mean that as a hot lunch program. One of the School Board has 
stated that he believes the decision reflected by the majority vote on 
this matter was based primarily upon economic considerations rather 
than the merits of the program itself. 

Total estimated costs for a complete lunch program in the elemen- 
tary schools are not available. 

Senator Morse. I’m sorry to interrupt so much, but it will save 
time in the long run. 

If it is possible, Mr. Commissioner, and I'll ask this question of 
Mr. Hansen when he is on the stand, could you supply the committee 
with some estimate of what it will cost? I think it would be helpful, 
because it is perfectly clear to me that the final step is appropriations. 

Mr. McLavuaGuuin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. In 1957, I went before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on District Affairs, headed by the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island, Mr. Pastore, and the record is clear that 
because the District of Columbia Committee was unanimous in our 
recommendations, then, we were at least helpful in getting some addi- 
tional funds for some purposes. 

Now, I have nothing to conceal. I intend to be before that com- 
mittee again this year, either in my own behalf as a Senator, or in 
behalf of the District of Columbia Committee—TI hope to be in behalf 
of the committee, but that is for the committee to decide—urging 
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again additional funds for specific purposes, because I think that is 
about what we are going to have to do to increase your appropriation. 
We are going to have to sell specific projects. We are going to have 
to go before that Appropriations Committee and say, “Listen, take 
a look at these facts about these needs in the District, and see if you 
can’t earmark some funds for these purposes.” 

Let’s assume, hypothetically speaking, that we come to the con- 
clusion that it would be in the public interest to have some form of 
school lunch program, hot or cold. We may find ourselves in the 
parliamentary position where either an individual Senator, or the com- 
mittee as a whole, may wish to go before the Pastore subcommittee 
this year, to say, ‘“This is our recomme ‘ndation from the standpoint of 
sociel need; this is what it will cost.”” Any information you can give 
us on costs on any of these items simply strengthens our hand if we 
are going to be effective witnesses for you. I mince no words about 
it, 1 am going to be your witness, because I am convinced that we are 
not, as a Congress, doing for the District what a State legislature 
would do on a State problem, or a city council would do on a city 
problem, in most of the areas in the United States. It just happens 
to be through years on this committee, that I have become convinced 
that the Congress is not doing for the District of Columbia what a 
State legislature would do on State problems, or a city council would 
do on a city problem, in most of the areas of the United States. You 
know why I think that, even though you and I completely disagree 
on a remedy. So I am going to get some kind, before I leave the 
Senate, some kind of citizenship voting rights for you people by way 
of home rule, and I hope you will recommend a better bill than you 
are now recommending. 

Mr. McLavueuuin. I certainly hope you do, Mr. Chairman, so 
that when I reach the point where I don’t have to remain in the 
Districé, I’ll stay here to vote, instead of going someplace else, because 
I think every American should take part in his Government. 

We'll insert in the record, or perhaps you would rather have it in 
open session—we’ll present some estimate. 

Actually, of course, the most difficult part of the estimate will be 
as to the construction, because we have over 100 schools that have 
no facilities, really—well, have no facilities at all for a hot lunch 
program. 

Senator Morse. Anything you can give us will help. 

Mr. McLaveuuin. And we have only about 40 schools, if my 
recollection is correct, that have ample facilities for a cold lunch— 
I mean proper fac ilities. 

In the plan presented by the Superintendent of Schools to the 
Board of Education, it was recommended that funds for reimburse- 
ment be sought by appropriation for lunches served to needy children 
and to supplement the amount received from the national school 
lunch fund. Other than that, it was stated the program would be 
self-sustaining. However, based on the present lunch program, which 
operated at a profit of only $500 for 1958, and the proposed legislation 
to finance the present administrative operation from appropriated 
funds, it would appear that the additional program would not be 
self-sustaining unless there was a marked increase in participation or 
the price of the lunch was raised. 

May I say for Senator Prouty that we do have a hot lunch program 
in all of our senior and junior high schools. However, we have none 
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in the elementary schools. I thought you might be confused by 
that statement. 

Senator Prouty. Mr. Chairman, could I just inquire further? 

Senator Morsez. Certainly, Senator Prouty. Any time you want. 

Senator Prouty. I understand that the hot lunch program is avail- 
able only to those who desire it, plus some needy children? 

Mr. McLaveuturn. Only those who pay, plus, under present—well, 
let’s see. All of those found to be needy get free lunches, but only 
those whose parents are on public assistance are reimbursed to the 
fund, so what it means is that the fund that is operating this thing has 
to set the price of lunches to absorb the free lunches that are given to 
students whose parents are not on public assistance. 

Senator Prouty. What percentage of the students whose parents 
are not on public assistance are taking advantage of this free hot 
lunch? 

Mr. Reynotps. Right now it is about 60 percent, Senator, with 
40 percent of the lunches going to children whose families are on public 
assistance. 

There are about 600 free lunches being served right now. About 40 
percent of those are served to children whose families are on public 
assistance. 

Senator Proutry. You charge how much for those lunches? 

Mr. Reynoups. We charge for all lunches except those to needy 
children. We charge 27 cents and 37 cents; they are two-price 
lunches. The low -priced lunch sells for 27 cents, and the other, the 
what you might call more elaborate type, sells for 37 cents. 

Senator Proury. And you showed a net, roughly, of $500? 

Mr. McLavuGuuin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Prouty. Net gain? 

Mr. McLaveau.in. Yes, sir. 

Senator Prouty. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McLaveu.in. At the present time, the food service program is 
being reimbursed from appropriated funds for the civil service retire- 
ment costs of food service employees. This amounts to approxi- 
mately $30,000 a year. Applying the same estimate for the cafeterias 
proposed for 40 elementary schools, which is double the present 
number of schools having cafeterias, this reimbursement would 
increase to a total of approximately $60,000. At present, a program 
for modernizing equipment in existing cafeterias in the sec ondary 
schools is nearing completion. This money, which has been ap- 
propriated annually, w ill not be available after 1961. The food serv- 
ices fund will either have to absorb the cost of new equipment pur- 
chases and repairs after 1961, or new appropriations will have to be 
sought. 

To administer the expanded program, additional personnel would 
be required in the administrative operations: an assistant director of 
food services, bookkeepers, clerks, and area managers. There would 
also be increases in operating costs of the type that are being absorbed 
in the public schools appropriated funds at the present time. These 
include telephone service, fuel, electricity and gas. The absorption 
of these additional costs in public schools appropriated funds would 
result in curtailment of other programs, and relief would have to be 
sought in the form of additional appropriations. 

In addition to the above increases in operating costs to the public 
schools, the Department of General Administration would be faced 
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with the necessity for seeking additional funds for unemployment 
compensation. (Funds for this purpose for the entire District Govern- 
ment are included in the budget of the Department of General Admin- 
istration.) Cafeteria workers are employed from September through 
June. It has been the practice over the past few years for the 
majority of these employees to apply for unemployment compensation 
for the months of July and August, even though they will be re- 
employed in the food services program in September. The amount 
of unemployment compensation paid these employees for the months 
of July and August of 1958, amounted to $39,356. An increase of 
approximately $40,000 would be required for unemployment com- 
pensation for the additional employees, assuming that doubling the 
number of cafeterias would double the number of cafeteria workers. 

Senator Morse. This has hit me cold. I hadn’t quite realized 
that, and I don’t want to take too much time about it, but I think 
we ought to, Mr. Lee, also have one witness from the Unemployment 
Insurance Office to testify on this matter in respect to advising us as 
to what steps are taken, if any, to obtain employment for those workers 
elsewhere during the months of July and August. 

Mr. McLaueuuin. Mr. Chairman, I am also Chairman of the Dis- 
trict Unemployment Compensation Board. Of course, I would rather 
have you get it from one of the technical people, but they do have to 
show certain statutory things. 

They have to show their registration with the USES; they have to 
show, each week, their continued attempt to get employment. I’m 
not sure that in each and everyone of these cases, they have been able 
to qualify for the payment, but this speaks for itself. 

I did want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I believe this presentation 
shows that our people have gone pretty throughly into this question; 
I mean, in picking up all of these added marginal charges which 
generally surprise legislators and administrators, too, later on, when 
they find that it costs 25 percent more to do something than they 
estimated it was going to cost when the program started. 

Senator Prouty. Have you any idea as to what the average salary 
of these people would be? 

Mr. McLavueuuin. I'll have to ask. They can tell us exactly. 
Will you tell us what the average salary is? 

Miss SwinGue. For general workers, it would be something around 
$34 a week. That is gross. 

Mr. McLaueuuin. Now, we have here, of course, a $30 maximum 
of payments, and I don’t suppose any of these employees would reach 
that, because of the percentage that they received. 

Senator Morse. I don’t raise any question about the desirability 
of their getting those unemployment insurance benefits. They cer- 
tainly should have them, under the law of unemployment insurance. 
My only first reaction was, in July and August—TI think I am right 
that July and August each year are high employment months. You 
get your seasonal letdowns in other times of the year, and therefore, 
I am interested in what you can offer statistically about this particular 
group of employees; how many of them, in fact, seek employment and 
get employment in order to get themselves off the unemployment 
rolls. 

Mr. McLavcuuin. I'll have somebody from the DUC Board come 
down. 
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Senator Morse. When you make a statement like this, you have 
somebody who might apply it to these workers, when I am talking 
about the whole problem across the Nation. As a member of the 
Labor Committee, we are concerned with evidence of growing abuses 
in connection with unemployment insurance problems. It was never 
contemplated that unemployment insurance legislation should be 
passed in order to provide people with vacations, and we have had, 
in the past, in some of the hearings before our committee, some 
interesting evidence as to how the unemployment insurance law can 
be abused. I only raise it, and I hope no one will have reached the 
conclusion that I am making any adverse comment on these particular 
employees, but I have got to find out what the facts are, and I only 
want to know what steps are being taken to give the taxpayer assur- 
ance that we are not just taking it for granted that for 2 months it 
is to be assumed that these people can go on vacation and get vacation 
pay in the form of unemployment insurance benefits. We have a 
right to know that a sincere attempt is being made by them and by 
the administrators of the program to get them some other job, in 
that part of the year, particularly, when jobs are usually most 
plentiful. 

Mr. McLaveuuin. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that we 
have a very stringent group in the District Unemployment Compen- 
sation Board, in their requirements that all the statutory tests be 
demonstrated. I mean, every Tuesday morning, we have a meeting 
of this Board, and we have appeals made every Tuesday from adverse 
decisions of the Board, on the basis that the applicant has not shown 
sufficient interest in getting work. They not only all have to be 
registered, of course, in following it up actively, with USES, but they 
have to show other initiative in order to be eligible. But I think it 
should be in the record. 

Senator Morss. I know that to be a fact, but the record ought to 
show that, because this paragraph you just read could be seized upon 
by some, if we don’t make the record we are now making, as some 
evidence that maybe we ought to take a look-see at how your unem- 
ployment insurance benefits are being administered. I know what 
you say is a fact, because you remember, our hearings last year on the 
unemployment insurance bill that we had before the Senate, where we 
brought in members of your staff of the unemployment insurance 
office here, and they completely satisfied my subcommittee that they 
were doing a very efficient job in seeing to it that the so-called work 
malingerer was eradicated from the rolls. 

Mr. McLauauuin. Yes, sir. I think they are. 

The initial proposal included an estimated cost of $813,000 to 
install large equipment and make necessary modifications to 24 exist- 
ing elementary schools, and 16 schools either under construction or 
proposed for construction. The plan was to equip only those ele- 
mentary schools in which space was available; however, there are 
approximately 80 existing elementary schools having no available 
space at the present time. School officials have not indicated what 
their specific plans would be for providing service in these remaining 
schools. It was stated, however, that schools having enrollments in 
excess of 500 would probably be equipped with cafeterias, and that 
provision would have to be made to either transport the children from 
those schools having less than 500 enrollment where cafeteria facilities 
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were not available to those with such facilities, or deliver lunches from 
schools with cafeterias to those with none. 

Cost estimates cannot be computed at this time, as the remaining 
conversions would involve major building alterations, even to the 
extent of adding additional rooms. 

Strike that paragraph, Mr. Chairman. We'll make an estimate. 

The Commissioners have studied carefully and in considerable detail 
this concept of a total lunch program for elementary school children, 
In view of other District Government obligations, we cannot foresee 
the ability to finance a program of this magnitude. However, we 
recognize the duty to feed needy children, and a way can be found for 
a beginning in the direction of a project to furnish free lunches to 
those pupils who are actually in the “hungry” category. A supple- 
mental appropriation for even a limited type of free lunch program 
at the elementary school level would be required, as there are no 
funds available for this purpose. 

The District of Columbia Public School Food Service Act of 1951 
was amended in September 1958, in order to provide lunches for chil- 
dren without cost or at a reduced cost if such children are members of 
families who are recipients of public assistance granted by the District. 

Now, the Chairman may recall that the bill proposed by the District 
Commissioners had three categories: This category that I have just 
mentioned; also, the children of large families, and children of families 
of low income. Now, the bill was passed in this form, and they struck 
out the other two categories. 

It is the intention of the Commissioners to request further amend- 
ment of the Food Services Act so that if funds were made available, 
free lunches might be served to other pupils in cases where there is a 
demonstrated need for this service, and where the parents were unable 
to provide the midday meal. Until an amendment of law is obtained, 
however, any payments made from appropriated funds for free lunches 
would be restricted to those for children whose parents or guardians 
are receiving public assistance. 

Now, we hava recently had an opinion of the Corporation Counsel 
to the effect that the amendment of last year applies when lunches 
are provided to the elementary schools, in addition to the senior high 
schools and junior high schools, to the elementary schools as well, 
although at the time it was passed, it was actually effective and at 
present is only effective in the senior and the junior high schools. 

Senator Morsr. Mr. Commissioner, I think it is true, is it not, 
that the term “recipient of public assistance,” does include those who 
are certified for surplus foods? 

Mr. Suna. No, sir, it does not. They are two different programs, 
and a person who is eligible for surplus food is not necessarily eligible 
for public assistance. 

Senator Morsz. We had better take a look at that, hadn’t we, if 
we are going to consider any legislative changes? 

Mr. SHea. We might. 

Mr. McLavucuuin. On February 18, 1959, there was submitted to 
the Commissioners by a special committee of the Board of Education 
a plan for supplying lunches to approximately 7,000 needy children. 
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Estimated costs, as determined by the public schools and adjusted by 
the Commissioners, are as follows: 


Public schools: 
Recurring costs: Lunches at 36 cents, transportation, equipment 
repair, part-time clerical help, civil service requirement, postage, 
office supplies, electricity and gas__...............----------- $571, 000 


Initial equipment and alteration costs__..........---.-------- ... 166, 000 
Department of Public Welfare: 
Recurring costs: 10 social workers, 3 clerks, and miscellaneous ex- 
Nc acs mires Sey lcs es ik or aM i apehwres aan 75, 000 
Department of General Administration: 
Recurring costs: Unemployment compensation_-_-.........---.-- 8, 000 
Total estimated lst-year costs... .. 2... wos 2 noc nen enon teneae 820, 000 


The Commissioners are of the opinion that participation by the 

Welfare Department in such a program is warranted, as will be ex- 
plained more specifically in subsequent portions of this statement. 

In the plan submitted by the special committee of the Board of 
Education, it is stated: 

Since the teachers and principals are in close contact with the children, the 
selection of pupils to receive free lunches should be left wholly in the hands of these 
school officials. 

The total estimate of children eligible to receive free lunches was 
made by the principals and teachers in June 1958. The computed 
number, 7,000, has not been verified, and the Commissioners believe 
that it may be ‘overstated. We propose that needy children to benefit 
in a free lunch program in the elementary schools be certified by the 
Department of Public Welfare. 

Senator Proury. Mr. Commissioner, may I ask what criteria are 
used by the principal and the teachers in determining when a child 
is hungry? 

Mr. McLaveuun. May I ask the school people to go into that? 

Dr. Hansen? 

Dr. Hansen. I'll be glad to supply that. 

Mr. McLaveuurn. Dr. Hansen, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Hansen. The children whose parents are on public assistance 
are in the first grouping. Second, the children whose parents or 
guardians are receiving surplus foods, and in the third category, the 
children who seem to be in need of food acc ording to the judgment of 
the teacher, the nurse, or the doctor. 

Senator Proury. A medical examination is involved? 

Dr. Hansen. A medical observation, not necessarily an examina- 
tion. ‘These are the three criteria. 

Mr. McLaveuurn. When the plan of the special committee of the 
School Board was discussed at a meeting held by the Commissioners 
on February 24, 1959, the Director of Public Welfare stated that his 
department had made a study of 18 pupils at the Bundy and Seaton 
Schools ‘‘who are known to Public Assistance Division’”’ and who had 
been authorized by school personnel to receive free lunches and under 
& program now in existence that is financed by private contributions. 
A summary of Welfare’s findings is as follows: 

This is of the 18: 

In nine cases, the children do not really need the food; they will be 
withdrawn. 

One case was closed in January. 
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Three other cases will be closed in April. 

One parent stated that her child was urged by the teacher to take 
the free lunch ‘‘so why should she turn it down?” 

One family is not receiving surplus food; a check is being made to 
determine why not. 

One case is a serious social problem; the father is an alcoholic. 

The Welfare Department will have to recheck two cases; there is 
something seriously wrong in the family. 

The Director, Mr. Shea, suggested that since surplus food is now 
readily available, consideration be given to doubling the quantity 
issued to each family; that the plan should reduce to some extent the 
number of children in the “hungry children” category. 

May I ask, the purpose of the record, that Mr. Shea tell us what the 
foods are at present? 

Senator Morse. I'll be glad to have you do that, Mr. Shea. 

Mr. Suea. There is cornmeal, rice, flour, dried milk, cheese, and 
butter. 

Mr. McLaucuuin. A fundamental question is therefore raised as 
to whether teachers and principals have the time and necessary social- 
training background to determine which children should be classified 
as needy children and be entitled to free lunches. The Commissioners 
believe that such matters as determination of entitlement, conducting 
investigations, counseling families, and working with parents on re- 
habilitation measures are not and should not be duties of school per- 
sonnel, since these activities are essentially a part of welfare programs. 

To cope with the problem of hungry children, to eliminate the need 
for free feeding at school insofar as possible, we must think of re medy- 
ing home conditions that lead to this problem. We also must re- 
member that when public assistance grants are made, such grants 
include provision for food for all members of the family for every 
day of the year. 

That parenthetically, is something that creeps into this from time 
to time. We are already giving the families on public assistance an 
allowance. It is computed out in all detail for feeding these children, 
but of course, we don’t argue with the fact that if they are hungry, 
they are hungry and should be fed. 

It is thought that simply accepting the schools’ appraisal and 
proceeding to serve free lunches to 7,000 children will not get to the 
core of the problem. There are soc ‘iologic ‘al implications to be con- 
sidered: Would the lack of intensive screening, adequate investiga- 
tion, and rehabilitation plans tend to increase the number now 
estimated by school officials to be 7,000? Would this approach 
contribute to the apathy toward parental responsibility that is 
already displayed by some mothers and fathers? What will be the 
payehalogial effect now and later in life upon the child who becomes 

“client”? in this relief program, perhaps for a long and indefinite 
cual. unless some remedial action is instituted in the home? 

It is the opinion of the Commissioners that any plan for furnishing 
free lunches to elementary school children should include adequate 
provision for remedying conditions that lead to hunger among pupils. 
The program should be geared through the Department of Public 
Welfare—to be set up much in the same manner as existing public 
assistance programs. In this way, we believe one of the main ob- 
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jectives—that of having families themselves do something to help 
solve their problems, may be realized. 

In an earlier suggested plan for a lunch program for needy ele- 
mentary school children, which the Superintendent of Schools sub- 
mitted to the Board of Education in December 19! 58, it is stated: 

Provided public funds were made available through an appropriation, an 
experimental program for the first year should be limited to three or four schools. 
It would not be possible under any circumstances to establish a full program the 


first year. Experimental operations would be necessary to establish a better 
‘basis for estimating costs. 


Mr. Lowe reminds me that this was based on hot lunch program 
proposals. 

Senator Proury. Haven’t you already some information relative 
to that, as a result of your experience in the secondary schools? 

Mr. McLaveuuin. Well, of course, I think there is. Perhaps the 
schools had better speak on that, or Mr. Shea, the Director of Public 
Welfare. I feel, probably, that we have a somewhat different situa- 
tion here in the elementary schools, which are neighborhood schools. 
That is one characteristic of our Washington elementary schools, 
that we have some 130 or 140 of them, I believe, that are supposed 
to be spread all out and just be neighborhood schools, so the children 
can walk back and forth, whereas, with respect to our senior and 
junior high schools, the differences are much greater, and the reasons 
for taking lunch at the schools are much more widely 
Would you have any comment on this? 

Senator Proury. That may well be true, but my point is, haven’t 
you some basis for a cost estimate with respect to the elementary 
schools, as a result of your experience in secondary schools? 

Mr. McLavuauuin. | didn’t get the whole question, Senator. 

Senator Provury. You know what the costs are in the secondary 
schools now? 

Mr. McLAvuGuHuin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Prouty. Wouldn’t those costs relate to the similar program 
in the elementary schools? 

Mr. McLaveuuin. I think there is some 

Mr. Hansen. I think I might clarify something in this statement, 
Mr. Chairman and Senator Prouty. The quotation there is from 
material we submitted to the Board on supplying hot lunches to 
needy children, in response to a request on that issue. 

Our experience with the bag lunch program is quite different. We 
are already operating a pilot experimentation in the serving of bag 
lunches to needy children on a rather broad scale. The point of it 
is, we do not necessarily need to serve hot lunches in order to supply 
the nutritional needs of the children. That is, the point of view we 
took with the one issue does not bear upon the larger question. 

Mr. McLaueuuin. Although the Superintendent and members of 
the School Board have now recommended that a program be launched 
to feed 7,000 elementary school pupils throughout the city bag lunches, 
the Commissioners favor a pilot program. We desire to have an 
experimental program, not to learn how to serve food but to learn 
the number of ramifications of this type of undertaking, to better 
gage the extent of needs, and to determine what can ‘be done to 
improve home conditions. It is thought that until the number of 
actually needy children in the District’s elementary schools can be 
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ascertained more accurately, implementation of a complete needy 
lunch program would result in an unnecessary expenditure of funds, 
Representatives of the public schools, Department of Public Wel- 
fare, and Department of General Administration have been studying 
the possibilities of an experimental program. This pilot program 
would be set up in a section of Washington to supply bag lunches to a 
probable maximum of 1,000 children in 11 elementary schools. The 
lan provides for participation by the Department of Public Welfare. 
Provided a way can be found for financing, the Commissioners recom- 
mend that this experimental program be undertaken. The estimated 
maximum costs are as follows: 


Public schools 
Recurring costs: 


Lunches, 1,000 for 185 schooldays, at 36 cents____._...___._______- $66, 600 
Transportation, 2 truckdrivers and truck maintenance--_- ________-_ 9, 200 
i ee nid meneice ealone 200 
Sn ne i ciome age pen iin ceage x = 6, 000 
Civil-service retirement, office supplies, postage, electricity, and gas_ 1, 000 

iE a tal Ri ats ann neu debe dbiiee<dnmee 83, 000 


Initial equipment and alteration costs: 
Ne ee nn cee amoseoncacsceencs 4, 000 


Alterations (Walker-Jones School) -_.._____-.._.._--.------- 21, 000 
ee eatin mene ne a“ 000 
Department of Public Welfare 
Recurring costs: 3 social workers, GS-9; 1 clerk, GS-4, and miscellane- 
ous expenses, such as office supplies and transportation__-_---__-_-- . $24, 000 


Department of General Administration 
Recurring costs: 
Unemployment compensation. ----_.-..-....------------ eee 
NR A becca ceca 133, 000 


Should the screening activities and the work in the homes by the 
Welfare Department achieve even half the results reflected by the 
work with the 18 children in the Bundy and Seaton Schools, the above 
costs would be sharply reduced and those children in actual need would 
still be fed. 

Also, of perhaps even greater long-term importance, would be the 
benefits to the community of increased self-reliance and improved 
home conditions. 

Finally, through initiation of such a large-scale pilot and testing 
program, we should be able more to accurately estimate the real 
extent of this problem of the hungry child and just what the community 
can and should do to alleviate it. 

Senator Morse. Any questions, Senator Prouty? 

Senator Proury. Well, first, Mr. Chairman, I should like to explain 
that, although I have been in the House 8 years, I have never served 
on a District Committee, and certainly, I] have a great deal to learn 
about the problems, both with respect to schools and other measures. 
I hope this deficiency will be eliminated in the not-too-distant future. 
I would like to call attention, however, to some figures issued by the 
Census Bureau recently. These are as of June 30, 1957, in which they 
include the District as a State. 
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The per capita debt of the District, as of June 30, 1957, was $45.61. 
In that list, it indicates that the District is 49th—in other words, all 
48 States had a higher per capita debt by quite a substantial margin 
than the District. In per capita revenue, the District was 17th in the 
list of 48 States; Alaska was not then a State, of course. I find that 
the per capita amount spent in the District for education amounted 
to $47.34, whereas, in my own State of Vermont, the figure was $85.45 
and based on per capita again, the District was 49th in the list of States. 

Now, those figures may be meaningless, but they do suggest, per- 
haps, that the District has not spent nearly as much as most States 
on a per capita basis. Sometimes, perhaps, at a later date, I would 
like to have some comment on that. 

Mr. McLaveuuin. Mr. Lowe might want to comment in some 
respects on it now. 

Mr. Lows. With regard to the debt situation, Senator Prouty, the 
District is rapidly going into debt. Until rather a few years ago, we 
were essentially debt free. In the “State of the Nation’s Capital 
Report,’”’ a complete table showing the projected indebtedness—I 
won’t take your time at this point to go into that. 

As to this matter of distribution of the District’s expenditures, we 
do vary radically in different categories from other jurisdictions. 
For example, we are No. 1 in the health field of the entire Nation; 
that is, health and hospitals. 

I have here the same census report, I think, to which you are 
referring. You also will find that taxwise, we had the least in the 
southeast region in the country, which is the group the Census Bureau 
puts us in, so it is very, very difficult to make direct comparisons of 
any one functional field. I think generally, the Commissior.ers and the 
Congress have tried to take the available revenues that are produced 
by the local taxpayers, coupled with such Federal payment as may be 
made, and apply it where it seemed to be the most urgently needed. 

Histor ically, on this school lunch program, our elementary schools 
were strictly neighborhood schools, where it was very easy for the 
children to walk home from school, and be served lunch at home. 
There is little drift away from that now. Some of the newer schools 
being built are much larger than the old schools, so the walking 
distances are so much greater. But you just get so many complex 
factors here, that it is just almost impossible, except through a very 
lengthy discussion prospect, point by point, to rationalize too many 
factors that are in this report. But there has been a serious effort 
to take care of these needs, as the Commissioner pointed out, in the 
major parts of his statement. 

Great and major steps have been taken to improve the condition 
of the needy family, which, of course, is very heavy with children 
in Washington. We have been making great strides in improving 
educational facilities in the schools. We have gotten more teachers 
aboard; we have gotten more physical facilities constructed and pro- 
gramed. <A large part of our public buildings program is devoted to 
providing more classrooms, so that we can do an adequate job of 
educating the children. We are devoting a great deal of our resources 
to the problem of educating and feeding the children of this community. 

Senator Prouty. Well, getting back to that same chart, we find 
that— 

Mr. Lows. Which page is that, Senator? 

37538—59-—_6 
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Senator Prouty. Forty other States are spending on a per capita 
basis, again, more for public welfare than the District. Now, I ree og- 
nize that there may be— 

Mr. McLavucuuin. I do want to be sure that the record shows that 
the situation is not now what it was in 1957. I mean, it is very 
radically changed. In 1957 we had about $180 million budget, 
whereas now this year we are asking for $247 million. 

Mr. Lown. We have added something on the order of $15 or $20 
per capita to our welfare expenditures since these data were compiled, 
which I am confident would move us well up in the standing of the 
other jurisdictions. 

Mr. McLavuecuuin. That is true of schools as well. 

Senator Prouty. Well, I think that may very well be true. 

Mr. McLaveutin. Of course, the debt, you know—we just got a 
$75 million authorization for borrowing. We are eating into ‘that. 
We are taking up $30 million of that this vear. 

Senator Morse. Senator Prouty, I think the point you are 1 raising 
is pertinent to this inquiry. I will put the staff to work on it, to 
research the subject matter and the facts, and I now assign to the 
staff preparation of a memorandum dealing with the problem that 
Senator Prouty raises this morning, including a revision of the Bureau 
of Census figures for 1957, bringing them up to date as far as they 
concern what the District of Columbia is now doing, the preparation 
of any requests that you want this committee to make of any Gov- 
ernment agency for any information that you need in order to give 
to the committee the memorandum that we will need for an inte lligent 
appraisal and a comparison of what the District of Columbia is doing 
taxwise, and from the standpoint of expenditure of public welfare 
funds, covering all the points that Senator Prouty has raised, and 
others that he may raise with the staff. 

I want this record to show, although I am a hearty exponent of 
Federal Government paying its way in connection with appropriations 
to the District of Columbia budget, I have also pointed out time and 
time again I am no advocate of the taxpayers of the District of 
Columbia not paying their way. If this memorandum, Mr. Gulledge 
and Mr. Smith and Mr. Lee, shows, for example, that there is any 
need of any greater taxpayment in the District of Columbia by 
comparison we are to know it. Whatever we have to do financially, 
1 am for doing. This committee is not going to lose sight of the 
objective and the objective is to do for the children of the District 
of Columbia what, if we get all the facts, we the Senators believe 
ought to be done in the public interest. 

I am never going to let the dollar sign stop me for advocating doing 
what the children ought to have done for them, but we certainly 
ought to get the facts out here in order to know whether or not it is 
true that the District of Columbia taxpayers, as the result of the 
fiscal policies followed in the District, are not paying their way. I| 
want to know what the answer to that is. 

Mr. McLavueuurn. Mr. Chairman, may I offer for the record a 
compilation by the District government of the tax burden in the 18 
largest cities of the United States, specifically on the basis of a family 
of 4 owning a residence and a car. This will demonstrate that of the 
18 largest cities of the United States, the District of Columbia stands 
eighth in all of the 4 categories of income tax, and it seems to me the 
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only city of the whole 18 that has a consistency right straight down 
the line. 

Now, the incomes treated are $5,000, $7,500, $10,000, and $15,000. 
And the District of Columbia—this is as of when? 

Mr. Lowe. Last year. 

Mr. McLaveuuin. As of last year the District of Columbia stands 
straight down the line. 

May I offer that for the record? 

Senator Morser. I am pleased to insert it in the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 
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Senator Morsse. May I say jocularly, judging from the traffic 
problems of the District of Columbia, the District ought to include a 
family of four with two cars. 

Mr. McLauauuin. We didn’t have a Sears, Roebuck catalog. 

May I offer—— 

Senator Morsr. When I am driving I am convinced that most of 
the families seem to own at least two cars. 

Senator Prouty. Does that take into consideration property 
evaluations? 

Mr. McLavueuuin. Yes, sir. It takes into consideration real prop- 
erty taxes paid by a typical family. That is carried out in each 
category. 

Senator Morse. Don’t you think we ought to also put into the 
record at this point the very excellent material that you had in your 
“State of the Nation’s Capital Report’”’ under ‘‘Finances’’? 

Mr. McLauauuin. Yes, sir. That is section 9, I believe, of the 
report. 

Mr. Lowe. Senator Morse, that table that the Commissioner just 
placed in the record is the detail of a condensed version that appears 
in section 9. 

Senator Morse. Section 9 will be put in. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


FINANCES 


Pursuant to the constitutional role of the Congress as the legislature for the 
District of Columbia, all revenues and expenditures of the District are the result 
of legislative acts of the Congress. This being the case, financial problems now 
in sight will require legislative action by the Congress, and the information in this 
section is designed to assist in arriving at solutions. 

Existing revenue sources provide sufficient funds to finance the fiscal year 1960 
budget of the District, amounting to approximately $250 million, provided the 
full $32 million authorized Federal payment is appropriated. (See app. 9-1.) 
Urgent demands for more services and facilities, however, coupled with the up- 
ward trend in prices and salaries, indicate that commencing near the end of fiscal 
year 1961 the District will be unable to finance all of its necessary activities unless 
more revenue sources are found. 

Somewhat similar situations are being experienced by many State and local 
governments throughout the Nation because of the pressures for more and more 
public services and facilities. The District situation in this respect is, therefore, 
not unique, but it is made more acute because its limited land area and the para- 
mount Federal interest combine to inhibit economic growth and development. 
Furthermore, population shifts have produced a social and economic situation that 
places an increasing financial strain on the city. The quantity and costs of govern- 
mental services are, therefore, mounting faster than the ability of our relatively 
static economy to generate added revenues. 

Elsewhere in this report many of the major activities and needs of the District 
are described. The indicated financial difficulties stem largely from serious 
needs for more community services and facilities in the fields of education, health, 
hospitals, welfare, highways, pollution control, and law enforcement. Rising 
price levels since World War II also account for a part of the upward trend in 
spending since the prices for goods and services purchased by State and local 
governments generally have increased by more than 10 percent from 1953 to 1958 
alone. 

Appendix 9-2 to this section itemizes many of the more significant items that 
have contributed to the increased costs of government in the District during recent 
years. The salient aspects are summarized in chart 9—-A. 
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Cuart 9—-A.—TIncrease in District operating expenditures: All funds—The $82 
million increase in the budget estimate for fiscal year 1960 over the $11 million fiscal 
1952 appropriation stems from increased costs, new, improved, or expanded services 
and increased workload 








Million Major reasons 
dollars 
Legislative increases_-- ‘ $48.9 | Salary and retirement increases. Increased 


Federal obligations. Jobreclassifications. En- 
forcement of a new housing code. A larger 
police force. 


Staffing and maintenance of new con- 6.9 | Staffing and maintenance of new construction in 
struction. welfare, health, education, and other fields. 
Expansion or improvement of major serv- 18.6 | Expansion or improvement of major services, 
ices. such as education, welfare, public health, and 
| recreation. 
Other eters 7.5 | Major new services. Increased cost of new and 





replacement equipment. Revenue producing 
| increases. 


NI i sna 81.9 





Source: District of Columbia government. 


Inherent in the expansion of services and facilities in recent years is the need 
for many more employees. Details concerning these needs since 1955 are shown 
in appendix 9-3. Illustrative of the increases are the following: 


Number of 

Department new em- 
ployees 

since 1955 | 


Principal purpose 


| 
Public Welfare - -- anc +893 | Includes 205 positions for increased public assistance and child 
| welfare caseloads; 212 for staffing new buildings; 283 for 
increased population; 161 for minimum standards and 
improved services. 
Public Schools____-_-- | +877 | Includes 785 additional teachers. 
Pupie Hesitn. =.-.......... +695 | Includes 646 for new and improved services and a reduction 


of 20 positions at Glenn Dale. 

cael +283 | Includes 203 positions for construction programs as a result 
of the District of Columbia Public Works Act of 1954 
and the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956. 

Metropolitan Police_--_-_--_- +228 | Entire net increase for the detection and prevention of crime. 
Sanitary Engineering-_-_- - +188 | Includes 138 positions to staff new sewage treatment plant. 
Ein tienandaass = Stine +103 | Includes 36 positions for domestic relations branch; 25 for 
central violations; 15 for increased caseload in juvenile 
| court; 11 for reciprocal support section. 

+94 | Includes 69 for tax and revenue programs. 

+56 | 38 positions for additional fire protection and 18 positions 
| transferred from Department of Public Health. 
eetoseakivnten +50 | All but 6 for staffing additional facilities. 


Highways and Traffic. 








General Administration. -- 
Fire Department 


Public Library. 


Costs have gone up despite every possible effort to curb them. Continuing 
management improvement efforts are carried on, including development of better 
work measurement devices, better accounting systems, simplified and coordinated 
procedures, employee training at all levels, constant review of organization struc- 
ture, and controls on establishment of new positions. 

The requirements that have occasioned these steady increases in District costs 
are so compelling that it is estimated that the expenditure needs of the future will 
materially exceed the revenue that can be expected from existing sources. (See 
chart 9—-B and appendix 9-8.) 

These financial projections make no provision, however, for major programs 
which are still in the development stage, i.e., the requirements for public facilities 
that are expected to be recommended in the mass transportation survey authorized 
by the 84th Congress; additional sewer facilities needed by the District to effee- 
tively abate pollution of the Potomac River; and the Northwest urban renewal 
project. In addition, no estimates are made for some increase in tax revenues 
that is expected in future years from the redevelopment activities in southwest 
Washington. More definitive estimates of these additional costs and prospective 
tax revenues should be possibie later this year. 
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THE GENERAL FUND By fiscal year 1965, a: cumulative deficit of 
$132 million is indicated 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FUNDS REQUIRED 


2404 MILLION DOLLARS , MILLION DOLLARS 
os SS 


SS 
OUTLAY WS 


i RC@QS 


61 62 63 64 


THE OTHER DISTRICT FUNDS Three funds are in 


balance but fiscal year 1961 sees the beginning of 
a deficit in the Highway fund. 


HIGHWAYS 


8O 4 MILLION DOLLARS MILLION DOLLARS 


FUNDS REQUIRED 
FUNDS REQUIRED 


“S FUNDS AVAILABLE 


60 6i , 60 61 62 63 64 65 
SANITARY SEWAGE WORKS MOTOR VEHICLE PARKING 


MILLION DOLLARS 


fr REQUIRED \ 


FUNDS REQUIRED 


FUNDS AVAILABLE 


6! 62 63 64 65 


Chart 9-B 
Source.D.C. Government February 1959 





DEFINITION OF DISTRICT FUNDS 


General fund.— Finances all general government activities, including but not limited to education, publie 
safety, health, and welfare. 

Supported by a full range of taxes, fees, and the annual Federal payment. It is the largest fund. 

Highway fund.—Finances all street and highway construction, traffic enforcement, and the regulation of 
motor vehicles. 

Supported principally by a gasoline tax. 

Water fund.—Finances all activities concerned with collecting, purifying, and distributing water. 

Supported principally by charges for water consumed by private and governmental consumers in the area. 

Sanitary sewage works fund.—F inances all activities concerned with collecting and treating sewage. 

eee principally by charges for sewer service, levied at the rate of 50 percent of charges for water 
consumed. 

Motor vehicle parking fund.—F inances all activities concerned with alleviating the parking problem, such 
as providing fringe parking areas. 

Supported principally by the revenues from parking meters. 

Presently indicated revenues and expenditures needs for these five funds are shown in appendix 9-8. 
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The question may very well be asked as to why these forecasts indicate a more 
serious situation in the general fund and the highway fund than was predicted 
just a year ago. Salary increases costing approximately $92 million through 1964 
were not included in the projection of last year for the general fund. It was stated 
that $36 million of pay raises could be absorbed, but this would still have left a 
deficit of $56 million. Actually the deficit on the new projection is $79.8 million 
through 1964; the difference being in the increase in mandatory items and the 
need for still more services. The continuation of the estimates through 1965 
increases the deficit to $132 million. The financial condition of the highway fund 
indicates a deficit of $26 million at the end of 1964. This compares with the 
shortage of $3.3 million projected last year. There has been a slight decline in the 
estimated revenues and an increase in the funds required for operating expenses. 
However, most of the shortage results from an acceleration in the construction 
program which is $126.8 million greater than was predicted last year. 
gram is designed to secure the maximum in Federal aid. 
jected through 1965, the deficit will be $38.8 million. 

As expenditure needs have been increasing to where the total budget is now 
approaching $250 million a year, taxes have been steadily increased and maximum 
use has been made of available revenue sources. New taxes have been added, 
existing ones expanded and tax rates increased to the extent that the District now 
has a comprehensive tax system utilizing most of the taxes commonly employed 
at both the State and local levels. Within the year, real estate assessments, 
water and sewer service charges and parking meter rates have been increased 
to yield more than $5 million a year. The District has, in addition, found it 
necessary to obtain additional borrowing authority of $75 million, with the result 
that the authorized debt limit for publie works for all funds now amounts to 
$165.2 million. 

At the same time, the revenue producing capacity of the District has been 
impaired by the exodus of middle and higher income groups to the suburbs and by 
the growth of suburban businesses in strong competition with those in the District. 
In view of these factors and of the fact that the present level of District taxes is 
approximately equal to che level of taxes in the adjoining jurisdictions, the pros- 
pects for substantial additional revenue from local sources are definitely limited. 
Chart 9-—C illustrates expenditures for major activities are outstripping the increase 
in gross personal income in the City. This assumes particular importance because 
changes in gross personal income are regarded as among the best indices for measur- 
ing ability to pay increased taxes. 


This pro- 
If the program is pro- 


D.C. GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES vs D.C. GROSS 
PERSONAL INCOME 


19542100 1954s 100 


WELFARE WEALTH EDUCATION 
AND LAW ENFORCEMENT 
EXPENDITURES 


OTHER LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
EXPENDITURES 


D.C. GROSS PERSONAL INCOME 


60 


SOURCE: U. S. Dept. of Commerce Sebranen 0000 
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In recent years there has been an intensive effort to provide revenues adequate 
to maintain the District at a standard commensurate with its position as the 
Nation’s Capital. During this period the metropolitan area has become such a 
closely knit economic unit that it is neither equitable nor economically feasible 
for residents and businesses of the District to be taxed at a higher level than those 
of the environs of the District. 


REVENUE STRUCTURE 


The District Government finances its various.activities with revenues derived 
from the following sources: taxes; charges and other miscellaneous nontax revenue; 
intergovernmental revenue; and borrowing, as shown in chart 9-D. Its tax 
system encompasses the major types of taxes used generally at State, local and 
municipal levels, such as income taxes, general and selective sales taxes, gross 
receipts taxes, real and personal property taxes, and numerous license fees. The 
major direct charges are for water and sewer services provided by the District 
Government. Intergovernmental revenues are made up of the Federal payment 
to the general fund and various Federal grants for highways, public assistance, 
and other programs. Limited borrowing from the U.S. Treasury for public works 
purposes is authorized by the Congress. Taxes are, however, the major source of 
District revenue and currently account for almost three-fourths of the total. 


D.C. REVENUE STRUCTURE 1958 


AMOUNTS IN MILLION DOLLARS 


CHART 9-D 
Source.D.C. Government February 1959 





Tue District Tax System 


The present District tax system evolved as new taxes were enacted in response 
to additional revenue needs. During its early history, the District, like most 
other State and local governments, depended primarily on property taxes. Rev- 
enue needs increased as population increases and broad economic and social 
changes created demands for additional governmental programs. To avoid over- 
burdening property owners in meeting these needs, other types of taxes were 
introduced. 
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The first significant step toward broadening the District tax system was taken 
in 1939 when the Congress enacted taxes on net incomes of individuals and corpora- 
tions. In the first full year of operation, these taxes yielded $2.3 million. 

During World War II, District spending was curtailed by shortages of man- 
power and material. Immediately thereafter, however, the pressure for capital 
outlay spending and other needs which had been de layed became urgent. There- 
fore, in 1947 net income taxes were further expanded to include unincorporated 
businesses. In 1949, the Congress again enlarged the District tax system by 
enacting a new group of consumer-type taxes: The general sales tax, the cigarette 
tax, and the motor vehicle excise tax. Of these, the general sales tax was the major 
source of new revenue. The adoption of consumer-type 
the District tax system. 

District tax statutes have been substantially amended since 1949 to increase 
yields, broaden the impact, and improve administration. Major changes to meet 
pressing revenue needs were made in 1954 and again in 1956. Rates were in- 
creased, exemptions lowered, and coverage extended on principal taxes. (See 
chart 9-E.) Asa result of these modifications and amendments to District tax 
laws, the impact of the present tax structure bears heavily upon its residents. 
In addition, a reassessment of all real estate in the District carried out over the 
past 3 years, is expected to produce additional revenue of $4 million annually 
starting in fiscal year 1960. 

Property taxes in the District, however, are severely limited as to their potential 
yield because of an inordinate amount of ex cempt property. (See appe sndix 9-4.) 
It is significant that 53 percent of the District’s land area is now exempt and the 
list of exemptions continues to grow each year. As the seat of government, 
Washington is predominantly a Federal city. Therefore, unlike other cities of its 
population class, it can collect no tax from its major industry and largest employer : 
The Federal Government. As the largest single land user, the Federal Govern- 
ment owns 13,143 acres, all of which are tax exempt. This compares with only 
14,354 acres of taxable land in the District. U.S. Governme nt holdings represent 
43, percent of the total taxable and exempt land area and 29.2 percent of the total 

taxable and exempt assessed value in the District of Columbia. In six other cities 
of the same population class, the assessed value of U.S. Government-owned 
property to total real property averages 2.2 percent. 


taxes has rounded out 


D.C. TAXES 1940, 1950 AND 1958 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


i 


SALES TAX 
PROPERTY TAX (ADDED IN 1949) 
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CHART: 9-E 
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February 1959 
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District tax sources are expected to produce $150 million during fiscal year 
1959, as shown in table 9-1. Of this amount, 91 percent is for general fund pur- 
poses to finance health, education, welfare, police, fire, public libraries, and other 
important services. The remainder is principally highway user taxes, such as the 
gasoline tax, devoted solely to highway purposes. Property taxes continue to be 
the single most important source of District tax revenue, currently accounting for 
36 percent of the total, or $54.5 million in fiscal year 1959. Sales and gross re- 
ceipts taxes, including the gasoline tax, run a close second. They account for 34 
percent of the total, or $51.5 million. About 21 percent of District tax revenue, 
$32.3 million comes from income taxes. Inheritance and estate taxes and numer- 
ous license fees produce $12.4 million, about 9 percent of total tax revenue. (See 
chart 9-F.) These categories of taxes are described in appendix 9-5. 


1958 D.C. TAX YIELD. The property tax , once major tax, now earns 


only 36% of District's $150 million revenues. 


INHERITANCE AND 
ESTATE TAXES ANO 
LICENSE FEES 
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CHART 9-F 
Source.D.C Government February 


Taxes paid by District residents have increased by $38 million or 34 percent in 
the relatively short period of time between 1954 and 1958. By 1965 tax revenues 
are expected to reach $161.1 million. To produce substantial additional tax 
revenues over the estimated yields as shown in table 9—1 will require major adjust- 
ments to the District tax system, either through increasing some or all of the 
existing taxes or by resort to new taxes. Under the circumstances, either prospect 
presents many difficulties. 


OTHER Sources or District REVENUE 





Charges and miscellaneous nontax revenues.—These revenues are obtained from 
a variety of sources, such as charges of water and sewer service, patient reimburse- 
ments, fines and forfeitures, and interest on investments. Water and sewer sery- 
ice charges alone amounted to $10.5 million during fiscal year 1958, including the 
payments by the Federal and other governments for water and sewer services 
furnished by the District. The rates for water and sewer services were increased 
last year to yield $0.6 million a year. Patient reimbursements, to cover the cost 
of treatment at District hospitals and institutions exceeded $2 million, and fines 
and forfeitures amounted to $2.3 million during fiscal year 1958. In addition, 
District funds not currently needed are invested in U.S. Government bonds. 
The interest on these investments during fiscal year 1958 amounted to $1.3 
million. Total charges and miscellaneous nontax revenues amount to $22.7 
million annually and are expected to remain at this level through fiscal year 1965. 
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Intergovernmental revenue, Federal payment.—The foregoing has dealt with 
revenues from District sources. The District also receives two types of inter- 
governmental revenue from the Federal Government, namely, grants and the 
Federal payment. Federal grants received by the District of Columbia amounted 
to $16.8 million in fiscal year 1958. These grants covered health, education, 
welfare, Federal highway aid, and urban renewal programs. The District’s 
share of these Federal grants is determined in precisely the same manner as is each 
State or city’s share, except for the program of assistance to education in federally 
impacted areas, in which the District does not share. The bulk of Federal grants, 
such as those for highway aid and public assistance, are conditioned upon match- 
ing Federal funds with local funds in specified ratios. 

Unlike the normal Federal grants-in-aid, however, the Federal payment 
received by the District is unique and stems from the special relationship between 
the Federal and District governments. (See app. 9-1.) The District, unlike 
any other city, is constitutionally designated as the seat of the Federal Govern- 
ment over which the Congress of the United States has exclusive jurisdiction. 
The following quotation from appendix 9-1 sums up many of the important aspects 
of the Federal-District relationship: 

“The Nation’s Capital is necessarily the chief city of the entire United States 
and its most prominent showplace. Yet it is more than a seat of Government. 
It is the symbol of our great Federal Union and has a place in the hearts and 
the minds of all Americans and of free peoples everywhere. In its essence it 
gives meaning to the personality and the spirit of a great Nation in a free world 
society. These considerations impose such special requirements as: subordina- 
tion of local interests to the Federal interest in matters of planning, zoning, and 
related activities; maintenance of wide avenues and beautiful streets; dedication 
of large areas of valuable land to Federal purposes; exemplary standards in its 
health, welfare, and educational programs; special tax treatment for large seg- 
ments of the local community; and numerous other factors which, on the one 
hand, occasion increased costs and, on the other, handicap revenue possibilities.”’ 

The amounts of Federal funds appropriated to supplement local taxes for 
financing District operations has not kept pace with the increased needs. (See 
chart 9—G.) 


THE FEDERAL PAYMENT THE FEDERAL SHARE OF TOTAL 


APPROPRIATION IN THE DISTRICT'S GENERAL FUND 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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CHART 9-G 
Source: D.C. Government February 1959 
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The ratio of the Federal payment to local taxes was practically the same before 
1921, with each contributing an equal share to District financing. However, 
by fiscal year 1950, as new sources of local tax revenue were developed without 
a proportionate increase in the amount of the Federal payment, the relationship 
had been reduced to $1 of Federal payment for every $9 obtained from local tax 
sources. An increase in both the Federal payment and local taxes in connection 
with the public works program of 1954 brought the relationship to $1 of Federal 
payment for every $6 obtained from District tax sources during fiscal year 1955, 
Increases in local taxes since 1955 with no increase in the amount of the Federal 
payment again establishes a current relacionship of $1 of Federal payment to 
each $9 obtained from District tax sources. An appropriation of $32 million, 
the amount presently authorized, would reestablish the 1955 relationship of 
approximately $1 of Federal payment to every $6 obtained from local tax sources, 
Since 1955, the District taxpayer has borne a proportionately larger share of the 
increasing cost of District government. The amount of Federal payment author- 
ized and appropriated has increased at a lesser rate than governmental costs and 
therefore falls far short of that which is justified. 

Borrowing.—For some years now the District has been authorized to borrow 
funds for public works within the highway fund, the water fund, and the sanitary 
sewage works fund. During the last session of Congress, Public Law 85-451 
was enacted which authorized the District to borrow funds for public works 
payable from the general fund, such authorization being the first within a period 
of more than 85 years. A common restriction in most jurisdictions is that general 
fund borrowing may not exceed a certain percent of the assessed value of taxable 
real and personal property. The $75 million general fund authority is well 
within the limits normally imposed upon other jurisdictions. 

In addition to the loan authorizations for public works, the District is liable 
for its share of Federal capital outlay for park lands purchased under the Capper- 
Cramton Act; the construction of the U.S. courthouse; and the construction of 
private, nonprofit hospital facilities under the Hospital Center Act. 

The financial status of the loan authorizations and the liability for the repay- 
ment of Federal capital outlay is shown in table 9-2. 


TABLE 9—-2.—Financial status of District loan authorizations and repayments for 
Federal capital outlay, Dec. 31, 1958 


{In millions] 











Author- Appropri- Balance due 
ized atec | Borrowed | Repaid | on amount 
| | borrowed 
3 a" ae | ! "| oa 

Loan authorizations for public works: | | 
aan iat ae el cataract nila ai 
NE cit iniacwabecnensgh 50. 2 $26.7 $2.0 $2.0 
st dlnisinmant 35.0 29. 9 11.3 | $0.3 11.0 
Sanitary sewage works fund. = 5.0 4.3 | Peben toa ; cae 
eS SE ee ee er ee 165. 2 60.9 | 13.3 | 3 13.0 
a ——4 | — —= 

Repayment for District share of Federal | 
capital outlay: | | 

General fund: | | 
Cane aeeeen................-.- 16.0 14.1 | 12.6 12.2 4 
U.S. courthouse---_--..---- 5 ome 5.0 | 5.0 | 5.0 | .8 | 4.2 
Hospital facilities......_.___- — 19.6 16.6 | 16. 6 | 1 16.5 
li ee ee hctsnenn-- 40. 6 | 35.7 | 34.2 13.1 | 21.1 
Grand total..........--.-------- | 205.8 | 9.6| 47.5| 13.4 34.1 





Tax COMPARISONS 


Since the District tax structure necessarily embraces taxes usually found in 
both State and local tax systems because of the necessity of financing the full 
range of State and local functions, the only appropriate tax comparisons that 
can be made are those comparing District taxes with the combined State and 
local taxes. One such comparison is the relative reliance, expressed as percentages 
of total tax revenues, placed on various tax sources by the District and by State 
and local governments generally. (See chart 9-H.) 
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TAX COLLECTIONS FROM MAJOR SOURCES 1957 


STATE AND LOCAL DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
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Chart 9-H 
February 1959 


Source:D.C.Government 


Another useful tax comparison is a tabulation of the taxes imposed in the 
District of Columbia and those levied in all States: 


Type of tax: D.C. and— 
General sales tax-_ - WS ae ee tetive succes SR IeE 
Personal net income tax- ; .... 32 States. 
Corporate net income tax.__- .... 34 States. 
Cigarette tax___- - ses 43 States. 
Tax on public utility receipts— _ — — - Saige) . 37 States. 


A more detailed listing of the taxes imposed in the District of Columbia, com- 

_ with those levied in the Maryland and Virginia parts of the Washington 
fetropolitan area, is shown in appendix 9-6. It may be seen from this appendix 

that the District levies an unincorporated business franchise tax not levied in any 
of the surrounding jurisdictions and a sales and use tax, a motor vehicle excise 
tax, and a cigarette tax, none of which is levied in Virginia. The absence of these 
taxes in Virginia, especially the sales tax, places District retail business at a distinct 
competitive disadvantage. For most items of tangible personal property, the 
District sales tax rate is lower than the Maryland sales tax rate. In the District, 
however, both groceries and restaurant meals are subject to the sales tax (at 1 and 
2 percent rates, respectively), while food is completely exempt from the sales tax 
in Maryland. The sales tax on the rental of transient rooms is at the same rate 
in both Maryland and the District. 

To compare real estate taxes, it is necessary to first adjust the tax rates of each 
jurisdiction to account for prevailiny local assessment practices. The District 
real estate tax rate adjusted to an effective rate for each $100 of current market 
value exceeds the adjusted rate of each jurisdiction in the area except that of 


387538—59——_7 
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Montgomery County, Maryland and Falls Church, Va. Other similar compari- 
sons may be made from an examination of appendix 9-6. 

A more significant comparison is one which measures the relative tax li: ibility 
upon taxpayers in the Washington Metropolitan area. (See table 9-3.) 


TABLE 9-3.— Metropolitan area tax burden fiscal ye ar 1959 (family of four owning 
a residence and a car 


Metropolitan area jurisdictions including 
District of Columbia 


Income level | D.C. tax 1 

Low tax Median tax High tax 
$5,000 , oon shoes $275 $215 6259 $277 
$7,500 cguk canvihbesinieneaah | 378 305 356 393 
$10,000_ _ . ad dla aeniterchahlineeed ea. 521 | 486 439 561 
$15,000_ _ en i ele ae 840 R40 R90 967 


Note.—Includes sales, personal income, real and personal property taxes and auto tags. Jurisdictions 
include Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties, Md.; Arlington and Fairfax Counties, Va.; and Alex- 
andria and Falls Church, Va. See app. 9-7 for methodology. 


Source: D.C. government, 


In the two income levels in which the majority of taxpayers fall, the District 
is above the median. In each of these two levels, the District’s tax burden is 
generally higher than the tax burden in the four Virginia jurisdictions; is on a 
par with the tax burden in Prince Georges County, Md.; and is less than the tax 
burden in Montgomery County, Md. These tax relationships among the juris- 
dictions stem largely from higher real estate taxes in the District and Maryland 
jurisdictions than in Virginia jurisdictions and the absence of a sales tax in 
Virginia. At the $15,000 income level, the District tax burden is lowest and the 
tax burden in Virginia jurisdictions is highest. This is largely because in Virginia 
the maximum income tax rate of 5 percent is applicable at a lower taxable income 
level than in the District. 

Similar tax comparisons (not shown herein) for a married couple and a single 
individual show the District also ranking above the median in two of the four 
income comparison levels. Again, the District tax burden is lowest and the tax 
burden in Virginia jurisdictions is highest at the $15,000 level for the reasons 
stated above. 

Taking all of the comparisons into account, the level of direct. taxes in the 
District ranks above the median in half of the cases. It is thus evident that for 
the majority of the District residents the level of direct taxes in the District is 
for the most part, comparable to or higher than the average for the metropolitan 
area generally. It is significant that the District tax level remains comparable 
to the level in Maryland jurisdictions despite income and sales tax increases 
made in Maryland in the past year. 

The level of direct taxes in the District also compares favorably with large 
cities generally. Table 9-4 below compares the level of taxes in the District with 
that in the 17 largest cities in the United States. 


TABLE 9-4.—Taz burden in the 18 largest cities of the United States for family 
of 4 with residence and car: 1958 


18 cities including District of 
Columbia 





Income D.C, tax ieee et os A ctinenitsiinsilhiaiadiaiael 

| j 
Low tax Median | High tax 

| tax 

a 2 See — o enna 
ap a on ; $275 | $91 $2A9 $449 
ES L 323 ; ee ie. 378 101 354 558 
$10,C00_...- : jena ‘ ‘, : odin 52 133 486 772 
RAE Pea “aes Pees i le ii ae ae le 840 193 | 774 1, 347 








Norte.—Includes sales, net income, payroll, real and personal property taxes, and auto tags. See appen- 
dix 9-7 for methodology. 


Source: D.C. government. 
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These comparisons, based on methodology used in the metropolitan area com- 
parisons, show that the level of the direct taxes in the District ranks above the 
median for all large cities. Such a tax comparison with other large cities is less 
valid, however, than with jurisdictions in the Washington Metropolitan area 
because of the differences in the mode of living and pattern of family expenditures 
in cities widely separated geographically. These fundamental differences are 
not reflected in applying the same assumptions uniformly to all cities. Never- 
theless, it is significant that the level of direct taxes in the District is higher than 
the level in more than half of the 17 largest cities in the United States. 


FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


The District’s financial projections have established finances as one of the most 
critical problems. To meet even the minimum future demands for facilities and 
services, it appears inevitable that District expenditures will rise. In facet, to 
maintain only the present levels will cost more than in the past. Social and 
economic facts point to intensified demands for increased and improved services 
despite every effort to hold employee and other costs to a minimum. Further- 
more, the underlying population and economic trends discussed in sections 2 
and 3, coupled with the fact that the District’s tax level is equal to that of its 
neighbors, lead to the conclusion that the tax potential of the District is limited 

Faced with these circumstances, it must be concluded that any increase in 
District taxes which upsets the baiance in tax structures between the District 
and the surrounding jurisdictions will cause deterioration of the economic condi- 
tions of the Nation’s Capital. In view of this fact, further increases in District 
taxes are not feasible unless taxes are increased in the surrounding communities 
with which the District competes for residents and businesses. 

Nonetheless, in view of the great needs for public services and facilities, the 
District must face the problems of deficits for most of its activities, commencing 
near the end of fiscal year 1961. On the other hand, because of the fact that 
financial projections do not include any provision for work related to proposals 
expected in the future concerning mass transportation, Northwest urban renewal 
and additional pollution abatement activities, coupled with current revenue un- 
certainties concerning benefits from redevelopment of Southwest Washington; 
it is not practicable at this time to propose specific solutions to correct the ex- 
pected revenue deficiencies. During this calendar year, however, it is planned 
to intensively study all of the complex factors involved in the solution of this 
financial difficulty and propose specific plans to the Congress for its consideration 
during the next session. 

In broad perspective, it appears that the most significant and difficult problems 
are those of financing the highway fund and the general fund after the fiscal year 
1961. Because of the large part of the highway program that is financed by 
Federal aid funds (much of which is on a 90-percent Federal—10-percent local 
basis), the presently estimated deficit of $38.8 million through 1965 represents a 
construction program of approximately $125 million. Therefore failure to pro- 
vide this added revenue would mean a critical curtailment of efforts to alleviate 
traffic congestion. In addition, there is the unknown factor of the mass transporta- 
tion survey. Similarly, failure to provide new revenue to eliminate the estimated 
deficit in the general fund of $132 million through 1965 will mean a major ecurtail- 
ment of essential activities and severe cutbacks in the construction of institutions 
and other necessary public works. In addition, should the expected mass trans- 
portation survey proposals be adopted. very heavy costs for nonhighway construc- 
tion would have to be financed through the general fund. Furthermore, substan- 
tial costs to all funds (but particularly the general fund) can be expected as urban 
renewal progresses in the northwest urban renewal area. 

The sanitary sewage works fund is in substantial balance at the present time 
because of an increase last year of approximately $0.4 million a year in sewer- 
service charges. Where this fund may encounter trouble is in financing addi- 
tional pollution abatement efforts that are currently in the engineering develop- 
ment stage. 

Water fund revenues were last year increased by a higher water charge that will 
yield approximately $0.25 million a year, as a result of which no serious lack of 
revenues is expected in the near future. Similarly, parking meter rates have 
been increased to provide approximately $0.4 million a year additional revenue, 
and the motor vehicle parking fund is accordingly in sound condition to finance its 
presently planned programs. 

Raising an average of approximately $6.5 million per year more revenue for the 
presently planned highway program involves some unusually difficult problems, 
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because the present 6 cents per gallon gasoline tax in the District is the same as 
that in Virginia and Maryland. Therefore it would appear that some new 
revenue sources must be found for the highway fund. Consequently it may be 
necessary, among other things, to give consideration to the feasibility of increasing 
the present borrowing limit of the highway fund. 

In considering the need of an average of approximately $22 million per year 
more revenue for the general fund, we find that the tax burden on District citizens 
is substantially equal to the tax burden of the other jurisdictions in this metro- 
po.iitan area. It appears that in the near future, however, some increases in 
taxes are probable in the surrounding area. To the extent that such tax in- 
creases occur, the District can and should follow with a parallel increase in the 
tax burden on its residents. Also, a tax to be considered is a payroll tax; such 
tax would, however, weigh heavily on the District resident because only about 
one-third of the revenue would come from suburbanites employed in the District, 
Tax increases alone, however, can by no means be expected to provide all of the 
needed funds. As in the case of the highway fund, it may be necessary to make 
an examination of the practicability of increasing the borrowing limit of the 
general fund. 

On an overall basis we thus far can foresee that partial solutions to these prob- 
lems may be through some tax increases and some borrowing, plus the obvious 
obligation to economize vigorously on all activities of the District of Columbia 
Government. It also appears essential that the Congress adopt a policy in 
exercising its exclusive legislative authority over the District of Columbia, of 
providing financial support, over and above that which can be derived from 
taxing District residents and businesses at rates comparable to those of surround- 
ing communities, to the extent necessary to make the District a modern, attrac- 
tive, and efficient community which meets the requirements inherent in being 
the Capital of the United States. 


AppENpIx 9-1. THE FEDERAL PAYMENT TO THE District or CoLUMBIA 


This payment has been made in varying amounts since the District of Columbia 
was established as the Nation’s Capital. The primary purpose of the payment is 
to compensate for the fact that the Federal Government, as the principal employer 
and land user in the District, is tax exempt, thus depriving the city of major 
sources of tax revenue that are common to other cities. Also, as the Nation’s 
Capital, the District is subject to many unusual requirements. 

The nature of this relationship was best described in 1835 by the chairman of a 
Senate Committee which had concluded an investigation of the fiscal relations 
between the Federal and District Governments: 

‘* * * the committee has been unable to separate the interests of the District 
from the interests of the United States. They regard it as the child of the Union— 
as the creation of the Union for its own purposes. The design of the Constitution 
and its founders was to create a residence for the Government, where they should 
have absolute and unlimited control * * *.’-—Senator Southard, 1835. 


FEDERAL PAYMENTS 


From 1879 through 1920 the Federal payment was 50 percent of the general 
fund appropriation; i.e., of each dollar appropriated to operate and maintain the 
District, the local taxpayer paid 50 cents with the remaining 50 cents being paid 
by the Federal Government. 

In 1921 the Congress of the United States discontinued its practice of paying 50 
percent of the cost of operating the District of Columbia. Since that time, the 
percentage of costs borne by the United States has fluctuated from a high of 
39.5 percent of general fund appropriations in 1924 to a low of 8.5 percent in 1954. 
Since 1956, the Federal payment has been only slightly over 12 percent. The 
newly increased authorization (Public Law 85-451) provides for an annual pay- 
ment of $32 million, which is approximately 16 percent of the general fund budget 
estimate for fiscal year 1960. 

The deterioration of large sections of the Nation’s Capital and the continuing 
struggle to maintain adequate municipal services and facilities can be attributed 
in large part to the declining Federal payment in relation to total costs. 


UNUSUAL REQUIREMENTS IMPOSED ON THE DISTRICT 


The Nation’s Capital is necessarily the chief city of the entire United States 
and its most prominent showplace. Yet it is more than a seat of Government. 
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It is the symbol of our great Federal Union and has a place in the hearts and minds 
of all Americans and of free peoples everywhere. In its essence it gives meaning 
to the personality and the spirit of a great Nation in a free world society. These 
considerations impose such special requirements as subordination of local interests 
to the Federal interest in matters of planning, zoning, and related activities; 
maintenance of wide avenues and beautiful streets; dedication of large areas of 
valuable land to Federal purposes; exemplary standards in its health, welfare, 
and educational programs; special tax treatment for large segments of the local 
community; and numerous other factors which, on the one hand, occasion increased 
costs and, on the other, handicap revenue possibilities. 


LIMITATIONS UPON POSSIBILITIES 


Illustrative of the ways in which the District’s revenues are limited through its 
roll as the Federal City, are: 

1. The city was established and developed to serve the Federal Government as 
its Capital. It does not have and probably never will have independent basic 
industries that would support it. As a result, the Federal Government is actually 
the major industry in the District. Recent studies show that a cross section of 
the Nation’s largest corporations pay approximately $1 in State and local taxes 
for every $20 spent for salaries. If the same ratio were applied to the total 
estimated Federal payroll of $1,152 million in Washington, and the Federal 
Government were to pay to the District the amount which a private employer of 
comparable size would pay in State and local taxes, the annual Federal payment 
to the District would approximate $57.6 mil.ion. 

2. Washington attracts tax-exempt activities such as foreign agencies, patriotic 
organizations, and others, because it is the Capital City. Each year more property 
is taken off the tax rolls and $22.3 million more of property (privately owned and 
foreign government) is exempt today than was exempt 3 years ago, making a total 
of $209.4 million of such property now exempt. 

3. Building height limitations are set to prevent any commercial structure from 
overshadowing Federal structures, which precludes the skyscrapers common to 
large cities. This limitation holds down realty values and, as a result, tax 
revenues. For example, Chicago in its central business district has an employ- 
ment density of about 160,000 persons per square mile contrasted with 90,000 in 
Washington. 

4. Many local residents maintain their legal domiciles elsewhere and thereby 
entirely avoid payment of District of Columbia income tax. Also among District 
residents is an extraordinary number of persons in the military service who are 
exempt from the District of Columbia income tax under the Soldiers and Sailors 
Civil Relief Act. 

5. Many cities extend their boundaries to include growing suburbs. This 
obviously is not possible here, but is particularly pertinent to the city’s problem 
in view of the fact that during the postwar years the income of District residents 
is not increasing at the rate of the surrounding suburbs. The median family 
income per household in 1947 and 1958 compares as follows: 











1947 1958 Percentage 
increase 
cea a al - ~ 
I a $3, 836 $5, 660 47.5 
Pe Ueccvk tae tdedscasehnkssiaccadanmeneeenne 4, 639 7, 940 71.2 





Source: 1947 data—U.S. Census Bureau. 1958 data—Washington Board of Trade; Dr. J. P. Picard. 


INCREASED COSTS 


In the matter of expenses, the District incurs increased costs over and above 
those incurred by an ordinary city because it is the Nation’s Capital. 
amples of these increases follow: 

1, The Fine Arts Commission and National Capital Planning Commission re- 
quire that most public works structures be designed to harmonize with the Federal 
master plan for the Capital City. It is estimated that the structure of the new 
Constitution Avenue Bridge will cost $2.5 million or 33 percent extra, because of 
this. The Municipal Center is also an illustration of fine monumental construec- 
tion consistent with such concepts. Furthermore, the delay in receiving con- 


Some ex- 
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currence of other agencies frequently defers construction which results in con- 
siderable additional cost. 

2. The federally conceived plan of the city calls for wide, beautiful, tree-lined 
streets such as few other major cities enjoy. Planting and maintaining these trees 
is costing over $540,000 this year, and further increases are in sight. Wide streets 
also mean additional paving costs. 

3. An unusually fine federally operated zoo is wholly paid for by the District 
of Columbia. The cost this year is approximately $1.1 million. 

4. The National Park Service receives about $3 million each year from the 
District of Columbia for maintenance and operation of federally owned and con- 
trolled parks in the city. In addition, the District pays approximately $600,000 
per year to support the Park Police. This is considerably more park land and 
more park expenditures than are customary in comparable cities. 

5. The District is unique in being subject to Federal legislation which frequently 
adds considerably to the cost of maintaining the city. For instance, under Publie 
Law 648, 79th Congress, as amended, the District is required to share the cost of 
Federal grants for the construction of a hospital center and other hospitals. The 
potential liability for these purposes is $19.6 million. It is estimated that 30 
percent of the patients treated at these hospitals are non- District residents. 

6. Because of Federal expansion in the area, Washington is now completely 
encircled by a thickly settled area that is more populous than the city itself, and 
which requires the construction of expensive arterial highways to enable suburban 
populations to move to and from the city. The fact that two rivers have to be 
crossed by much of this traffic requires the construction of very costly bridges. 

The District, more so than other municipalities, renders numerous services to 
nonresidents. Faced with a somewhat similar situation, some cities have resorted 
to a payroll or earnings tax applicable to residents and nonresidents alike. The 
imposition of such a tax in the District would, however, further increase the al- 
ready heavy tax burden since District residents would pay about two-thirds of 
the total yield. 

TAX COMPARISONS 
A significant comparison of taxes is one which measures the relative burden of 


taxes upon the taxpayer. The following table contains such comparisons for the 
Washington metropolitan area. 


Metropolitan area tax burden, fiscal year 1959! (family of 4 owning a house and 














a car) 
| | Metropolitan area jurisdictions including 
District of District of Columbia 
Income level Columbia = oe Se. an 
tax 
| Low tax | Median tax | High tax 
Ser | Ses See ee = il, 
| | } 
Ents cccdowsdemnansntiaiicnans tube dey ieal $275 | $215 | $259 | $277 
Ie ee ee cann 378 | 305 356 393 
OR a a 521 486 539 561 
a orisha eee apneemetan ts Bo tae een 840 840 | 890 | 967 
| | 


1 Includes sales, personal income, real and personal property taxes, and auto tags. 


It is evident that the level of direct taxes in the District is for the most part 
comparable to or higher than the average for the metropolitan area generally. 
It is significant that the District tax level remains comparable to the level in 
Maryland jurisdictions despite income and sales tax increases made in Maryland 
in the past year. 

CONCLUSION 


During recent years the metropolitan area has become such a closely knit 
economic unit that it is neither equitable nor economically feasible for residents 
and businesses of the District to be taxed at a higher level than those of the 
environs of the District. 

This leads to the conclusion that the only feasible long-term solution to the 
District’s financial problems, which are created principally by its dual role as a 
local community and as the Nation’s Capital, is for the Congress, in exercising 
its exclusive legislative authority over the District of Columbia, to provide 
financial support, over and above that which can be derived from taxing District 
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residents and businesses at rates comparable to those of surrounding communities, 
to the extent necessary to make the District a modern, attractive, and efficient 
community which meets the requirements associated with being the Capital of 
the United States. 
APPENDIX 9-2 
Increases in District of Columbia government operating expenses, 


all funds, 1960 over 1952 
Budget estimate, 1960 


lt era hac) al aa a eka Sein co ce RS Ee $193, 886, 000 

PMUITIDIAGDA SOOM Sng ei wi dwaiwidnwowe aaa a =» Bid, 969, 156 

a a eg 81, 916, 844 
Analysis of increases: 

Required by legislation: 
Salary increases: 

Cingsiane: GMO VOeCS. ... 2-5. eee ide Sk Se 8, 020, 229 

Paopimen- Onc MreMmen. 6 sue ou ee eed we ble 7, 142, 547 

School teachers and officers. ................... .- 8, 371, 668 

Wes béard empleyoes: . i. 2 2k sit cl ne = 5, 476, 426 

sures -ommovees. 202000 dot edé eee 267, 200 

Special increase for INR icc ane tee eal 87, 835 

‘othl agiagyimiredsns: Sos. leo elgalieccs Ue 29, 365, 905 


Retirement increases: 
Civil service____ 











Seige Satie oe an ieee ae ew ease 3, 131, 264 
Poucomon' and Gromens . 2.252002 bet AK ee 3, 710, 000 
Benoo: teneners and Omieers........ 2. oon nnn nc wciocamn 2, 367, 000 

‘Total ,otiremont’t increasees 225.2352 oes we A 9, | 208, 264 

Federal obligations: 
ib: SERED SEMMNN a sctiw was wdtibdnadddadi Subizis 4, 570, 000 
TY . GOUEEN Ss oe oben eee ee Ee Le 985, 000 
Support of District prisoners in Federal institutions__ — -- 179, 814 
Mrosamen S-tsoppites. se Cl ee tres) oo eo 127, 000 

‘Total Pederal obligations... ..-.....-......<-.-..- 5, 861, 814 

Reclassification including application of revised civil service 

I I a a a ali sis ed pn chiang at 1, 761, 923 
Conversion from crafts, protective custodial classification to 

Ett WOON. cnc kn eben pene bunin ewe bee aeKe 275, 862 
Metropolitan Police, 2,500-man ce iling aire eS eee ee 964, 390 
Unemployment compensation, payments for former District 

OMnnyers = oS. er: ee oe Se JS 156, 000 

Motor-vehicle Financial Responsibility MGS lek le. Btatnn aol 92, 873 

Bomestic relations courte 0h oe Sh be ee ecceuci a 411, 601 

Reciprocal support, Corporation Counsel______--._------- 55, 000 

EAOCLION OF Guemnbonn oS. Suits 2 ioe Stet sd 113, 000 

Department of Licenses and Inspections: 

RIOR BOR ns MO Se Se St Bc Sleek 559, 000 
Ciartabic Solicitation Act.............2...-..6-.<s8 25, 000 
Total legislation increases__..............--...-=..- 48, 850, 632 

Revenue producing increases: 

Enforcement of Revenue Act of 1956_____.___________- 335, 000 
Central Violations Bureau - ees Lae 156, 234 
Esta’ lishment of sewer charge semiannu: al billing for 

water and sewer service charges together__......--- 199, 686 
Metering of Federal buildings ae _ bh es 75, 000 
District of Columbia-Maryland agr reement (increased 

pumpage carrying sewage from Maryland__---------- 48, 000 


Total revenue-producing increases__....-.-.--.---- 813, 920 
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Increases in District of Columbia government operating expenses, 


all funds, 1960 over 1952—Continued 


Analysis of increases—Continued 

Staffing and maintenance of new construction: 
Public welfare__----. 
SN ONIN 6 srs On abi Gesell Mala Me we da ie 
I A nt i ee oe 
Public health 
25S ig Re ae ee een ere Sere 
Fire department 


Total staffing and maintenance of new construction_. 


Expansion or improvement of major services: 
Public schools (including reduction of pupil-teacher ratio 
and increase in number of pupils) -_-_-------- 
Public welfare (including increased caseload) -_-----_--- 
Public Health (including increased assistance to private 
hospitals, also improved care at District of Columbia 
General and Glenn Dale Hospitals) 
Recreational facilities - a 
Buildings and grounds, increased building maintenance_- 
National Zoological Park, improved safety and main- 
I ry 
Highways and traffic, 


Total expansion of major services 


ee ee 


Major new services: 

Public schools, psychological testing..........-------- 
Public health (ringworm control, polio and narcotics 

program and alcoholic rehabilitation) 
a OG UNE ew enecbitindsaameuce 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation 
RINT NNR. betel of ne cewticwcedcuss wees 
Prison, probation and parole-pilot program 
Fringe parking 


Total maior mow eervieos.......................... 


Miscellaneous other new services: 
Workmen’s compensation (increase over 1952) 
ec nnem aes 
Urban renewal (administrative office)__........._.--_-- 
Chaplains (corrections and welfare) tee SS a eat clans 


Crossing guards (Metropolitan Police) RC a ee ee 
Foreign language teachers for elementary schools__------ 
Lunches for children of indigent parents_.___.....----- 
White House Conference on Children and Youth __----- 


Department of Occupations and Professions (offset by fees 
formerly collected by boards and commissions—now de- 
ener? MOROTAl TOVONUGS) 4... nce ene ewe senses 

Increased cost of new and replacement equipment-_---- ---- 

Other increases, not identified above 


$3, 148, 216 
1, 230, 729 
1, 154, 328 

663, 753 
268, 034 
439, 950 


6, 905, 010 





5, 236, 409 
3, 887, 658 


8, 265, 247 
850, 000 
115, 000 


173, 000 
102, 000 


18, 629, 314 


154, 016 
247, 000 
150, 000 

255, 481 
658, 884 


XL 859, 167 


113, 000 
91, 000 
55, 000 
25, 990 
20, 000 
70, 000 
44, 325 
11, 000 
14, 000 


444, 315 


241, 500 
1, 462, 638 
2. 710, 348 





Total increases 


Source: District of Columbia government. 


81, 916, 844 


AprENDIx 9—-3.—Employment in the District of Columbia government, 1955 and 1960 * 
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AppENDIXx 9-5. TaxEs BY Masor CATEGORY 


Property taxes.—Property taxes apply to both real property and to tangible 
personal property used in a business or profession. Together, these taxes pro- 
duced $54 million in fiscal year 1958. Of this total, $45.6 million was derived 
from real estate and $8.4 miilion from personal property taxes. Five years ago 
property taxes yielded $47.5 million. Revenue from this source will increase 
9 percent beginning in fiscal year 1960 as a result of the District’s recently com- 
pleted ieassessment survey. By fiscal year 1965, property taxes at present rates 
are expected to yield $62.7 million annually. - i iy 

The program to reassess all real estate, approved by the Congress in 19565, had 
as its purpose the equalization of assessments on a current basis. This program 
of inventorying and reassessing all parcels of property which make up the real 
estate tax base has been carried out over the past 3 years. _Its completion repre- 
sents a milestone in property tax administration in the District by providing 
a sound basis and a workable system for property assessment. ‘The reassess- 
ment program, in addition to equalizing assessments on a current basis, will 
increase the real estate tax base by some $180 million which, at the present tax 
rate, will produce additional revenue of approximately $4 million annually. 

Sales and gross receipts tares.—This category of taxes included taxes on general 
retail sales, gross receipts of utilities, gross earnings of banks and building and 
loan associations, net premium receipts of insurance companies, and sales of 
cigarettes, motor vehicles, and gasoline. These taxes produced $51.5 million in 
fiscal year 1958. The general sales tax is the major revenue producer of this 
group. In fiscal year 1954 the sales tax yield was $15 million. Various amend- 
ments to the law and rising prices increased the sales tax yield to $20.2 million 
by fiscal year 1958. In 1954, food for home consumption was made taxable at 
a 1 percent rate and the rates for transient room was increased to 3 percent. 
Exemptions were trimmed in 1954 and again in 1956. 

Excise taxes on alcoholic beverages, wine, beer, cigarettes, and automobiles now 
produce $10.1 million as compared to $6.8 million 5 vears ago. This revenue in- 
crease is due more to higher tax rates enacted during this period than to greater 
consumption of these commodities in the District. 

Public utilities, banks, and insurance companies are taxed by various measures 
as indicated above. These taxes together produced $9.7 million in fiscal year 
1958. Five vears earlier, their yield was $7.9 million. 

The gasoline tax is the other major source of tax revenue in this category. It 
produced $11 million in fiscal year 1958, whereas 5 years earlier its vield was $10 
million. The gasoline tax rate has been 6 cents per gallon since 1954. Tax 
revenue from this source reached a peak of $12.3 million in fiscal year 1956, but 
subsequently declined to the fiscal year 1958 level of $11 million. This decline 
was essentially caused by reduced sales of gasoline. However, a gasoline tax 
waiver for the local transit system accounts for a loss of $400,000 annually. 
Gasoline tax receipts are used exclusively for highway and street purposes. 

Sales and gross receipts taxes in the aggregate are expected to increase by about 
$1.8 million by fiscal year 1965. This is a relatively minor increase when com- 
pared to the increase of $10.7 million between fiscal years 1954 and 1958, when 
revenues rose largely, if not entirely, as a result of rate inzreases. 

Income taxes.—Income taxes are levied on the net incomes of individuals, 
corporations, and unincorporated businesses. The individual income tax pro- 
duced $21.6 million in fiscal year 1958, wherexs 5 years earlier the yield was only 
$4.2 million, a percentage gain of over 400 percent. During this period individual 
income tax rates were increased and the personal exemption reduced, which 
accounts for most of the revenue increase. This percentage gain in individual 
income taxes contrasts sharply with that of gross personal income which increased 
by only 11 percent in the same period. Withholding of District individual income 
tax and a system of declaration prepayments began in 1956, and added to the 
vastly increased revenue yield beginning with fiscal year 1957. Individual income 
taxes in total are expected to rise gradually to the level of $24 million annually 
by fiscal year 1965. This modest anticipated increase results from projections 
of income which indicate a slowly rising trend in personal income of District 
residents. 

Corporations and unincorporated businesses are subject to a franchise tax 
measured by net income and together produce about $9 million annually. They 
are expected to remain at essentially this same level for each of the next 5 years. 
Five years ago, they yielded $8.3 million. 

Miscellaneous tax sources.—These sources of tax revenue include inheritance 
and estate taxes, motor vehicle registration fees, and numerous business and 
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occupational licenses which together produced $13.1 million during fiscal year 1958, 
While experience indicates that inheritance and estate tax collections vary wide ‘ly 
from year to year, these taxes yield an average of about $2 million annu: lly. 
Motor vehicle registration fees amounted to $5.7 million in fiseal vear 1958. Ve- 
hicles registered in the District reached a peak of 216,000 in the 1956 license year, 
Since then the number of registered vehicles has declined and annual ta: aie C- 
tions from this source have correspondingly declined by some $500,000. Business 
and occupational license fees yielded $3.8 million in fiscal year 1958. Five years 
ago, they produced $3.2 million. For the most part, the cost of these licenses is 
related to the cost of regulating and inspecting the activities which are licensed, 
‘These miscellaneous tax sources in total are expected to hold their present revenue 
jevel through fiscal year 1965. 


ApPpENDIx 9-6. Tax CoMPARISONS OF Masor TAXES IN THE WASHINGTON MEtTRO- 
POLITAN AREA 
Property taxes 
REAL PROPERTY 
District of Columbia 
Rates.—Average effective tax rate of $1.26 per $100 of current market value. 


The actual tax rate is $2.30 per $100 of assessed valuation. The assessment level 
is on the average 55 percent of market value. 


Maryland 
Rates.— Montgomery County: Average effective tax rate of $1.34 per $100 of 
current market value on residential property. Actual tax rates vary from $2.3225 


to $3.1225 per $100 of assessed valuation. The assessment level is reported to be 
50 percent of market value. Effective tax rates accordingly vary from $1.17 to 
$1.56 per $100 of market value. The actual tax rates used do not include a special 
parking lot rate varying from 20 cents to 54 cents per $100 of assessed valuation 
which applies only to business properties where free parking facilities are provided. 
Town rates applicable in specific areas are excluded. 

Prince Georges County: Average effective tax rate of $1.23 per $100 of current 
market value. Actual tax rates vary from $2.2425 to $2.6525 per $100 of assessed 
valuation. The assessment level is reported to be 50 percent of market value. 
Effective tax rates accordingly vary from $1.12 to $1.33 per $100 of market value. 
Town rates applicable in specific areas are excluded. 

Virginia 

Rates.—Arlington County: Average effective tax rate of $1.20 per $100 of 
current market value. The actual tax rate is $3.54 per $100 of assessed valuation. 
The assessment level is reported to be 34 percent of market value. 

Alexandria: Average effective tax rate of $0.94 per $100 of current market 
value. The actual tax rate is $2.75 per $100 of assessed valuation. The assess- 
ment level is reported to be 34 percent of market value. 

Fairfax County: Average effective tax rate of $1.07 per $100 of current market 
value. Actual tax rates vary from a minimum of $3.30 to $3.37 per $100 of 
assessed valuation. The assessment level is reported to be 32 percent of market 
ralue. Effective tax rates accordingly vary from $1.06 to $1.08 per $100 of market 
value. 

Falls Church: Average effective tax rate of $1.28 per $100 of current market 
value. The actual tax rate is $2.84 per $100 of assessed valuation. The assess- 
ment level is reported to be 45 percent of market value. 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 
District of Columbia 
Rates.—Effective rate of $2 per $100 of current market value only on tangible 
personal property used in business. Actual rate is also $2 per $100 of market 
valve. Assessment level is at market value. Household property and motor 
vehicles not stock-in-trade of dealers are exempted. 


Maryland 

Rates.— Montgomery County: Average effective rate of $1.62 per $100 of cur- 
rent market value of tangible personal property used in business. Effective rates 
vary from $1.39 to $1.97 depending upon the location of the property. Actual 
rates vary from $2.3225 to $3.2875 per $100 of assessed valuation including the 
special levy for parking lots which applies only to business property and which 
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was not used in comparing the real estate tax rates. Town rates applicable in 
specific areas are excluded. Maryland law requires that business inventories be 
assessed at 60 percent of acquisition cost for county tax purposes. Assessed 
values for other than county tax purposes are not subject to this limitation. 
Prince Georges County: Average effective rate of $1.47 per $100 of current 
market value of tangible personal property used in business. Effective rates 
vary from $1.35 to $1.57 depending upon the location of the property. Actual 
rates vary from $2.2425 to $2.6175 per $100 of assessed valuation. Town rates 
applicable in specific areas are excluded. Marvland law requires that business 
inventories be assessed at 60 percent of acquisition cost for county tax purposes. 
Assessed values for other than county tax purposes are not subject to this limi- 
tation. 
Virginia 


Rates.—Arlington County: Actual rate of $4.54 per $100 of assessed valuation 
of all tangible personal property including automobiles and household furnishings. 
The effective rate cannot be determined from the available information but is 
less than the actual rate. Motor vehicles must be listed separately and the fair 
market value according to the trade association handbook is used as the assessed 
valuation. However, household furnishings and personal possessions must be 
either enumerated or valued for reporting purposes at 10 percent of the residen- 
tial real estate assessed value in the case of homeowners or at 50 percent of the 
tenants’ annual rental. 

Alexandria: Actual rate of $3.50 per $100 of assessed valuation of all tangible 
personal property including automo! iles and household furnishings. The effective 
rate cannot be determined from the available information but is less than the 
actual rate. Motor vehicles must be listed separately and the fair market value 
according to the trade association handbook is used as the assessed valuation. 
However, household furnishings and personal possessions must be enumerated 
or valued for reporting purposes at 10 percent of the residential real estate assessed 
value in the case of homeowners or at 50 percent of the tenants’ annual rental. 

Fairfax County: Actual rate of $3.30 per $100 of assessed valuation of all 
tangible personal property including automobiles and household furnishings. 
The effective rate cannot be determined from the availa le information but is 
less than the actual rate. Motor vehicles must be listed separately and the fair 
market value according to the trade assoziation hand ook is used as the assessed 
valuation. However, household furnishings and personal possessions are generally 
accepted at the valuation reported by the taxpayer. 

Falls Church: Actual rate of $3.09 per $100 of assessed valuation of all tangible 
personal property including automobiles and household furnishings. The effec- 
tive rate cannot be determined from the available information but is less than the 
actual rate. Motor vehicles must be listed separately and the fair market value 
according to the trade association handbook is used as the assessed valuation. 
However, household furnishings and personal possessions must be enumerated or 
valued for reporting purposes at 10 percent of the value of improvements only in 
the case of homeowners or at 30 percent of the tenants’ annual rental. 


Sales and gross receipts tares 


GENERAL SALES AND USE 
District of Columbia 

Rates.—2 percent on sale, lease, or rental of tangible personal property and 
certain services; 1 percent on sales of food for consumption off the premises; 3 per- 
cent on rental of accommodations to transients. 

Reimbursement.—Sales of food for consumption off the premises, 28 cents and 
over; other sales, 14 cents and over. 
Maryland 


Rates.—3 percent on sale, lease or rental of tangible personal property and 
certain services, including charges for rental of accommodations to transients but 
not including food or meals sold for human consumption. 

Reimbursement.—All sales, 51 cents and over. 

Virginia 

Rates.—No State sales tax. 

Alexandria imposes a 3 percent tax on rooms and lodgings furnished transients 
and a 10 percent tax on monthly utility bills. Falls Chureh also imposes a 10 
percent tax on monthly utility bills. In both cities the amount of the utility bill 
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in excess of $50 monthly or $150 quarterly is exempt from tax. Gas bills in excess 
of $5 per dwelling unit per month are also exempt from tax in both cities. 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE 
District of Columbia 


Raies.—15 cents per gallon on wines containing 14 percent or less by volume of 
alcohol; 45 cents per gallon on champagne, sparkling wines and wines artificially 
carbonated; 33 cents per gallon on other wines containing more than 14 percent 
alcohol; $1.25 per gallon on spirits and alcohol. 

Maryland 

Rates.—20 cents per gallon on all wines; $1.50 per gallon on spirits; $2.50 per 
gallon on alcohol. 
Virginia 

Rates.—Wine sold by the Alcoholic Beverage Control Board to retailers or 
wholesalers is taxed at the rate of 35 cents per gallon. The sale of spirits and 
alcohol is controlled by the Alcoholic Beverage Control Board and the tax equiv- 
alent is reported to be approximately $1.35 per gallon. 


BEER 
District of Columbia 
Rates.—$1.50 per barrel of 31 gallons. 


Maryland 

Rates.—93 cents per barrel of 31 gallons. 
Virginia 

Rates.—$3.10 per barrel of 31 gallons. 

CIGARETTE 

District of Columbia 

Rates.—2 cents per package of 20 cigarettes. 
Maryland 

Rates.—3 cents per package of 20 cigarettes. Montgomery County, 2 cents 
per package of 20 cigarettes. 
Virginia 

Rates.— None. 

MOTOR VEHICLE FUEL TAXES 

District of Columbia 

Rates.—6 cents per gallon. 
Maryland 

Rates.—6 cents per gallon. Trucks with three or more axles and buses must 
purchase fuel or pay an equivalent tax amount for mileage operated in the State, 
District registered vehicles are exempt from this provision by reciprocal agreement, 
Virginia 

Raies.—6 cents per gallon (plus 2 cents surtax for property carriers). Trucks 
with three or more axles and buses must purchase fuel or pay an equivalent tax 
amount for mileage operated in the State. 


MOTOR VEHICLE AND TRAILER EXCISE 


District of Columbia 

Rate.—2 percent of the fair market value. 
Maryland 

Rate.—2 percent of the fair market value. 
Virginia 

Rate.—None. 

INSURANCE 

District of Columbia 

Rates.—2 percent on net premium receipts. 
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Maryland 


Rates.—2 percent on all new and renewable gross premiums allocable to Mary- 
land with deductions allowed for returned premiums, dividends paid to policy- 
holders, and refunds made to policyholders, except 1-percent rate on consideration 
paid for annuities. Domestic insurance companies are allowed a credit for fran- 
chise taxes paid. Life insurance companies having a home office in Maryland are 
allowed a credit for fees paid the insurance commissioners not exceeding 15 per- 
cent of the tax, in addition to credit for franchise taxes paid. 

Virginia 

Rates.—1 to 234 percent on gross premiums derived from business in Virginia 
without deduction for dividends or any other deduction except premiums returned 
on canceled or reduced policies depending upon type of insurance. Life insur- 
ance companies 2'4 percent (234 percent on premiums paid for special benefits) ; 
domestic mutual companies, 1 percent; industrial sick benefit companies, 1 per- 
cent; workmen’s compensation, 24 percent; and all other companies, 2%4 percent. 


GROSS EARNINGS (BANKS, FINANCIAL COMPANIES) 
District of Columbia 
Rates.—4 percent on gross earnings of banks. 
deducted in determining earnings subject to tax. 
Two percent on gross earnings of building and loan associations. Dividends 
paid to depositors are not deducted in determining earnings subject to tax. 
Maryland 


Interest paid to depositors is 


Rates.—None as such. Share tax on shares of stock in State and national 
banks, trust companies and financial institutions competing with banks taxable 
in the county and/or city where the shareholders reside or where the institution 
is located. The rate is the aggregate of all lawful levies for State purposes plus 
$1 per $100 of the value of the shares for county and/or city taxation. 

Virginia 

Rates.—None as such. Shareholders taxed on stock in any incorporated bank, 
banking association or trust company organized under the laws of Virginia or 
the United States, doing business in Virginia. The rate is 10 mills per $1 of 
valuation of the stock. Any city or town may impose a tax not in excess of 
80 percent of the State rate. This tax may be credited against the State tax. 


GROSS RECEIPTS (ELECTRIC, GAS, AND TELEPHONE COMPANIES) 


District of Columbia 


Rates.—4 percent on gross receipts of electric, gas, and telephone companies: 
Maryland 
Rates.—2 percent franchise tax measured by gross receipts on electric, gas, and 


telephone companies. 
Virginia 

Rates.—1% percent up to $100,000 of gross receipts and 3% percent on the 
excess over $100,000 of gross receipts of gas, light, and power companies. Tele- 
phone companies pay a graduated tax based on gross business and miles of line 
n the State. Additional two-tenths of 1 percent on gross receipts of light, gas, 
and phone companies. In addition, local business privileges taxes based on gross 
receipts are levied on utilities. 

Income taxes 


INDIVIDUAL 
District of Columbia 


Rates.—2% percent on first $5,000 of net taxable income; 3 percent, second 
$5,000; 3% percent, third $5,000; 4 percent, fourth $5,000; 4% percent, fifth 
$5,000; 5 percent on amounts in excess of $25,000. 

Personal exemptions: $1,000 for a single person, $2,000 for a married person 
(husband and wife), $2,000 for head of household (taxpayer and one dependent), 
$500 for each other dependent, $500 for each blind taxpayer or spouse, and $500 
for each taxpayer or spouse over 65. 

Income tax law provides for employer withholding on residents and declaration 
and payment of estimated income tax liability. 


87538—59——_-8 
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Maryland 


Rates.—3 percent on taxable earned income and the first $500 of unearned 
income, 5 percent on unearned income in excess of $500. 

Personal exemptions: $800 each for taxpayer, spouse, and each dependent; 
$800 additional for each blind taxpayer or spouse; $800 for each taxpayer, spouse, 
and each dependent over 65. 

Income tax law provides for employer withholding on residents and declaration 
and payment of estimated income tax liability. 

Virginia 

Rates.—2 percent on the first $3,000 of net taxable income, 3 percent on the 
next $2,000, and 5 percent on amounis in excess of $5,000. 

Personal exemplions.—$1,000 for a single person and $1,000 for a spouse. Tax- 
payer or spouse, blind or over 65, an additional $600 for each. Each de- 
pendent $200. 

CORPORATION 
District of Columbia 

Rates.—5 percent on net income fairly attributable to such trade or business 
conducted in the District and on income from District sources. In determining 
net income attributable to the District of corporations operating both within 
and without the District, sales factor formula used in most cases. 


Maryland 


Rates.—5 percent on net income of corporations engaged in trade or business 
in the State. Income from ground rents, rents and royalties and other income 
from real estate allocated wholly to the State. In determining other net income 
attributable to Maryland of corporations operating both within and without 
Maryland, three-factor formula made up of property, payroll and sales used. 
Virginia 

Rates.—5 percent on net income of corporations doing business in the State, 
Income of corporations operating both within and without Virginia allocated in 
the proportion that real estate and other physical assets in the State and the gross 
receipts in the State bear to the total market value of all real estate and other 
physical assets and the total gross receipts. 





UNINCORPORATED BUSINESS 
District of Columbia 


Rates.—5 percent on net taxable income fairly attributable to such trade or 
business conducted in the District and on income from District sources after a 
$5,000 exemption. (Taxable unincorporated business income is not again taxed 
in the hands of a District resident.) 


Maryland 


Rates.—None as such. (Individual income tax applies to business income 
within the State.) 


Virginia 


Rates—None as such. (Individual income tax applies to business income 
within the State.) 





Other taxes 


INHERITANCE AND ESTATE 
District of Columbia 


Rates.—1 percent to 15 percent depending on the class of beneficiary and the 
value of the share received after exemption. 

An estate tax is imposed on the estate of each decedent to absorb the 80 percent 
credit allowed under the Federal Estate Tax Act. 

No gift tax. 
Maryland 

Rates.—1 percent to 7'4 percent depending on class of beneficiary. 

An estate tax is imposed on the estate of each resident to absorb the 80 percent 


credit allowed under the Federal Estate Tax Act. 
No gift tax. 
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Virginia 

Rates.—1 percent to 15 percent depending upon the class of beneficiary and the 
value of the share received after exemption. 

An estate tax is imposed on the estate of each resident to absorb the 80 percent 
credit allowed under the Federal Estate Tax Act. 

Gift tax at same rates as inheritance tax. 


MOTOR VEHICLE AND TRAILER REGISTRATION 
District of Columbia 

Rates.—$22 per year per automobile for weights of 3,499 pounds or less; $32 
per year for weights of 3,500 pounds or more. Trucks and trailers are taxed by 
weight classes. 
Maryland 


Rates.—$15 per year per automobile for weights up to and including 3,700 
pounds; $23 per year for weights over 3,700 pounds. Trucks, trailers and buses 
are taxed by weight classes. 

Virginia 

Rates.—$10 per year for private automobiles. Personal property tax also 
applies to all motor vehicles. (See personal property taxes.) Trucks, tractors 
and trailers are taxed by weight classes. 

Local tags must be obtained as follows: 

Alexandria: $7 for passenger vehicles; $10 to $40 for commercial vehicles 
based on weight classes. 

Arlington: $8 flat fee; $9 to $45 for commercial vehicle based on weight 
classes. 

Fairfax: $10 flat fee. 

Falls Church: $1 flat fee. 


APPENDIX 9-7. TAx BuRDEN COMPARISONS 
METHODOLOGY SUPPORTING TABLES 9-3 AND 9-4 


Applicable exemptions, deductions, and income tax rates in each jurisdiction 
were applied at each assumed income level. 
Values were assumed for each income level as follows: 


Total personal 
Income level | Residences | Cars property (in- 


| cluding cars) 





i 
$5,000. - Bo gir eethoesta; be cee antes $13, 500 $500 | $700 
$7,500 poeee : eT RR at 15, 000 600 | 1, 000 
$10,000 ; : yp ciasecc ache Slade eeeteencranchnlinenelatale -| 20, 000 850 | 1, 600 
$15,000 si ed eee oe ae odnease ase | 30, 000 1,300 | 2, 500 
| | 





Tax rates adjusted to account for local assessing practices in each jurisdiction 
were applied to these values. 

1. Sales taxes were computed by a uniform expenditure formula applied 
to each income level. 
2. All applicable motor vehicle registration fees were used. 

In each of seven area jurisdictions and in the other large cities the tax liability 
is computed for a family of four owning a residence and a car, at income levels 
ranging from $5,000 to $15,000. In these comparisons the major direct taxes on 
individuals are used; namely, sales, income, real and personal property, and motor- 
vehicle registration. Applicable tax rates, exemptions, and deductions are applied 
to compute the tax liabilities. At each income level treated, the low, median, 
and high tax burdens for jurisdictions in the metropolitan area and other large 
cities are compared with that of the District. 
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APPENDIX 9-8 
General fund—Financial siatus, fiscal years 1960 to 1965, inclusive 


{In millions] 














| 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 
Tag AGT DY 7 He be 1 | Polke i i ii 
Estimated funds available: 
Surplus or deficit at beeinning of year__.__-_- Re Aba i : oe 7 
Unexpended balance released to surplus----- 2] a 
[_— = |= 
Income: | 
SE EE crore urancayerccers --------| 141.9 | $143.1 | $144.3 | $145.5 | $146.6 | $147.6 
Nontax revenue__---- : a 9.4 | 9.0 | 8 8 | 8.7 | 8.5 8.3 
Federal payment. -- ee 32.0/| 32.0] 32.0] 32.0 32.0 32.0 
Federal loan.........- kent ccad 19. 5 19. 6 27.9] 8.0 . 
an acclaim ne sommes 202.8 | 203.7 | 213.0 | 194.2] 187.1] 1879 
— = = ——— } = = 
Total funds available. ...........---.------- | 204.4] 203.7] 2130] 194.2] 187.1] 187.9 
—F 
Estimated funds required: | | 
ID BD a decameaushwaube | 176.2 185.0 | 194.2} 203.9] 214.1] 224.8 
= ee == | = 
Capital outlay: | 
Proposed program __--.-_-. elas aah ita daeee | 25.7 19.6) 27.9) 14.2 10. 1 12.0 
Adjustment for funds required __..........---- 2.0 1.0 - - 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Total funds required, capital outlay--._..--- 27.7 20.6 | 27.9| 15.2] 111 13.0 
Repayments for Federal capital outlay .........-.- .4 1.2 1.5 1.5 | 2 1.7 
Repayment of Federal loan and interest _..___-.-- Selieditteseoraemiaeae |---- .6 
————— ee — a | _ _ — — —_———__—. 
Total funds required --.--_- sal Wikeembindbitnsiamsnipkais | 204.3 | 206.8 | 223.6] 220.6 | 226.9] 240.1 
Surplus or deficit for year_......--- pemeniaiog eects nats | +1 | —3.1 | —10.6 | —26.4 | —39.8 | —52.2 


| 
| | | | 


i The average increase in operating expenses for the fiscal years 1955 to 1960, inclusive, was 8.4 percent, 


the highest being in 1959 and the lowest in 1957. This projection is based on an increase of 5 percent for 
each of the years through 1965 with the anticipation that increases can be held to this level. 


Source: District of Columbia government. 


Highway fund—Financial status, fiscal years 1960 to 1965, inclusive 


[In millions] 








1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 





Estimated funds available’ 














Surplus at beginning»! year_.................---- a a ahs Bae imine 
Income: ar ; 7 

TON, 5 onc enennddsiate=~ iserues 13.8 | $13.8 | $13.8 | $13.8 | $13.8) $13.8 

TE <3iccecnereaneausane peieaedanaue 40. 2 29.6 | 30.6 29.3 27.5 29. 1 

I ce 3 nee eae 13.1 | 3.3 | eet poe Sercodossx 

CE at ASSES REE eT nay See | 67.1 46.7| 51.5 43.1] 41.3] 429 

Total funds available............-...------- 73.6| 46.7| 51.5! 431| 413] 429 
Estimated funds required: | | 

SGU iii cn cncieusedspsbemeecdcnntp tn 9.0 | 9.3 9.6 9.9 10. 2 10.2 
Capital outlay: iP me pa | 

Major improvements. _.......................| 53.7 40.9; 41.2 38.1] 37.3 | 39. 2 

Street improvements and extensions_--....-...- 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.8 | 3.8 | 3.8 

Total capital outlay.............-.--..-.---- | 87.5| 447/| 450) 41.9] 411] 43.0 

Repayment of Federal loan and interest -- ......-.|-.-.-.--|--------| rm) 1.4 | 2.1 | 2.5 

Total funds required_.....-...--- ool teh, 66.5| 540/ 551] 532| 53.4 55.7 

Surplus or deficit for year_---_-- upiigiinaciiibiaihateiendimeiuiedda s +7.1) —7.3 —3.6 | —10.1 —12.1 | 1—12.8 


1 Cumulative deficit at end of 1965 is $38,800,000. If the financial status is projected througb 1969—the 
end of the planned program—the deficit would be $89,400,000. 


— 


om 
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Sanitary sewage works fund—Financial status fiscal years 1960-1965, inclusive 
Y g y ‘ 


{In millions] 














| 1960 1961 | 1062 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 

{ wns cy 4 BE 

| | | 

Estimated funds available: | | 
Balance at beginning of year__........-....------- iy | QS tp ceenlasedocce bi wt 
Income: ii ae | 7 nf | I nf : 
CTS Bir MIT. So ck score ncn censecuncted 3.9] $41] $4.2 $4.2) $4.3 | $4. 2 
Maryland payment for capital outlay... .--..- -6 | 2.6 | 1.1 1.4 | 8 | 9 
Federal sewer service payments--_......-.----| oft 9 | 9 1.0 1.0 | 3 
NN Na cance dnausind beeen teimanieiecuee 3 | 4 | 4 | 4 4] 4 
EEE IS Si cndeuh wittnceadeanh ennkh bdiean Disccnutentiegacsstas a 3 | .1| wii 
nD a | 5.5 8.0 | 6.6 7.3 | 6.6 6. 6 
Total funds available..................-...- 6.9 ‘80| 66| 7.3) 66 es 6. 6 

Estimated funds required: Bis : 3 
NN i ca | 3.2 3.2 | 3.3 3.5 3.6 | 3.6 
OS 2 EOS Ee ©, 2.3 | 5.1 | 3.7 4.5 2.9 | 2.5 
Repayment of Federal loan and interest. _._.......|......._|...----- | me 1 
Total funds required _.....-....---- seetcebnals eid bid nn BBL. 8.0 6.6 | 6.2 
Surplus or deficit for year...........-.-.-......--.--.. $461 &.8 =i ee Sa es +.4 


Source: District of Columbia government. 


Water fund—financial status, fiscal years 1960-65, inclusive 
[In millions of dollars] 










































































j : j ] 
1960 1961 | 1962 1963 | 1964 1965 
{ Estimated funds available: Surplus at | 
\ beginning of year............-..-.._---- OB i en nid ed su 
Income: SS oe eS ee eters | >i ah 
Water rates. ae 5.6 $5.7 | $5.7 | $5.7 | $5.8 $5.8 
Other revenue collections... .__- 1.0 9 9 | 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Federal water payments-- 1.5 pe 1.8 | 1.9 2.0 2.2 
IIE Ro Sina 2.8 | Rae AE 2 | 5 4 
| i i al a od ae am } 
Total income... ‘ . = 10.9 8.3 | 8.4 | 8.8 9.3 9.4 
Total funds available.........._----| we} 88] e4!. 8B. 8} 9.3] 9.4 
Estimated funds required: ie. hee. eee. ” hg 5, Sears 
ee Is give sci achiecnwne 6.2 6.3 | 6.6 | 6.8 | 7.1 7.3 
Capital outlay __- 5.2 1.3 B34 1.2 1.0 .9 
oe of Federal loan and inter- | | 
Wego se ters2ssh=es Srexsassess 6 .6 7 | 1.1 1.3 1.4 
Total funds required.........---- 11.9 a2} 84| 91] 94 9.6 
Surplus or deficit for year_.............--- —— Ride. aS. aac Tt) ell 
! 
Motor vehicle parking fund—Financial status, fiscal years 1960-65, inclusive 
{In millions of dollars} 
j | | } 
1960 1961 | 192 | 1963 | 1964 1965 
Estimated funds available: cay at be- | 
NON INES oot Si. cca casa nacaainns CG Tes ecco iee. pleats al 
Income: Virose? FORMATS ae 3 ua tS ee 
Parking meters. -.-- eke oot .8 $0. 8 $0.8 | $0.8 $0.8 $0. 8 
Parking lots and miscellaneous... . a 2 | a oa a 
——— | —- — ee 
NE NN Fic pntaebeiiasmanene« 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 | 1.0 | 1.0 
Total funds available.............-. y Ah, Jae bbb Be been ci. one 
Estimated funds required: } mI oo | r 
Operating expenses. _.-..-...-.------- - 3 4 | 4 | 4 4 
EE ecco s ak ca tsacnuccceeee 1.1 | 5 | 1.5 | 2 | 1.5 | 77 
Total funds required............--.- 1.4 | 8 1.9 | .6 1.9 | .6 
Surplus or deficit for year....-..-..------- +2.2 ey +,2 ond i +.4 | —.9 | +.4 


Source: District of Columbia government. 
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Mr. McLavueuurn. Yes. I think it should be. And may I offer, 
too, Mr. Chairman, the details of another part of section 9 which is 
entitled ‘‘Metropolitan Area Tax Burden Fiscal Year 1959.” That is 
for the same categories, and I think it will show that we in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia pay taxes comparable to or a little bit above the 
taxes paid in all of the suburbs in the metropolitan area. 

Senator Morse. That will be inserted. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Metropolitan area tax burden, fiscal year 1959—Family of 4 owning a residence and a 
car 


INCOME, $5,000 




































































} Maryland Virginia 
District ss are. 
Taxes of Co- | 
lumbia Mont- Prince | Arling- | Alexan- Falls Fairfax 
| gomery | Georges | ton dria Church 
-| ——_—_—_|—______|— 
eee nny apenas $38 | $39 $39 | $47 | $47 | $47 $47 
Real property...---------------| 170 | 181 166 162 | 127 | 173 144 
Personal iterated Soabeasoan 0 | 0 | 0 | 32 | 24 | 23 22 
Sales_ aie 45 42 | 42 | 0 0 | 0 0 
cd cotininrascaper ntti wm 22 15 | 15 18 | 17 | ll 20 
ee ees so | 275 277 | 262 | 259 215 254 233 
' 1 | Bo 
INCOME, $7,500 
l l = ae 
is cisscnicacindiininnnciennihe | $94 $114 | $114 | $112 $112 $112 | $112 
Real property __ icnatiilialiiisbeiiear’ 189 184 = 141 192 160 
Personal peoperty siren ates —- 0 | 0 a 35 31 33 
Sales_ - eas ee 63 | 63 0 0 | 0 
NOR ihc oases 2 32 | 15 | | 18 | 17 | 11 | 20 
_——— a | aren - . . 
ethics cendeiotewes | 378 | 393 | 376 | | 356 | 305 | 346 | 325 
INCOME, $10,000 
RNR ia sisceiee. --| $155 | $189} $189 | $225 | $225 | $225 | 225 
Real property -- - - -| 253 268 = | 240 | 188 | 256 | 214 
Personal property ---- 0 | 0 | 4 73 | 56 | 49 | 53 
aE in ani mitente Eames 81 | 81 | 0 0 | 0 | 0 
Rs Geticanakpaenccases 32 23 23 | 18 | 17 | 11 | 20 
DNR. cegnecssicsascewes 621 | 561 | 539 | 556 | 486 | 541 | 512 
} | 
INCOME, $15,000 
hd ica | $310 | = $339 | += $339 $475| $475| $475 | $475 
NE Sec ecancsscersen 380 402 369 360 | 282 384 | 321 
ope igi ase ww 0 0 0 114 | 88 77 | 82 
ai itligeckntertemcaniwe linden 118 | 126 126 | 0 | 0 0 | 0 
 iittutenctinne nines | 32 | 23 | 23 18 17 ll 20 
a iri hanideniaincennaie | 840 | 890 | 857 | 967 








Senator Proutry. One further question. Does that take into con- 
sideration the income taxes which are paid, State income taxes which 
are paid by citizens of States having income tax laws? 

Mr. McLaueuuin. Yes, it does. And I might also offer, Mr. Chair- 
man, in view of the comment on the State and local government 
finances in the 1957 report of the Bureau of Census, an analysis which 
Mr. Lowe’s Finance Office has prepared dated February 26, 1959, 
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treating of the situation of the District of Columbia with respect to 
the rest of the country in this report. 


Senator Morse. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
FINANCE Orricre, District oF COLUMBIA, 

February 26, 1959. 
Memorandum to the Director of General Administration. 
Subject: State and local government finances in 1957. 

The Government’s Division of the Bureau of the Census recently released a 
report entitled “State and Local Government Finances in 1957.’’ This report 
provides tables of revenue, expenditure and debt for State and local govern- 
ments by States and the District of Columbia. For purposes of comparing one 
government with another, the Bureau differentiates between the amounts of 
revenue, expenditure and debt for general government purposes and the amounts 
for utility, liquor store and insurance trust purposes. 

The significant comparisons between the District of Columbia and other States 
based on general government functions only are as follows: 

The District receives 18 percent of its general revenue from the Federal 
Government. This compares with the average for the continental United States 
of 10.1 percent. Four States, Alabama, Arkansas, New Mexico, and Wyoming, 
receive a larger percentage of the total State and local general revenue from the 
Federal Government than does the District. Based on the percentages of total 
State and local general revenue from the Federal Government, the distribution 
of States is as follows: 


20 percent or more 


2 
Am to 20 percent............--- ati sins aaah soho aehd 3 
15 to 18 percent__- - peels ea iaieteae HSER 8 
10 to 15 percent_ nee Bink eeales Sete adit I sana Sassari eel 19 
Less than 10 percent__._....------- Se eT a é 17 


The District obtains 73.6 percent of total general revenue from taxes. This 
is slightly less than the average of 75.5 percent for all State and local governments. 
The District percentage is, however, higher than the percentage in 28 States. 
The distribution of States by percentages of total general revenue from taxes is 
as follows: 
ev ce tit ee rd ee re are ee es ee 
paptann een eninge PO AR), sue a oie Cl Losey 
en ree NONI G2 Oh bso), Obs oo ee See eS ack es 13 
65 to 70 percent 


pie EO bk Al Te SS SEI ES Sh hesiat mel gear ens s 13 
60 to 65 percent earaie " : SEPTATE. a 2 4 
Less than 60 percent-_-------- See rate Stee issu pees ae 2 


District tax revenue amounted to $143,258,000 according to the report. This 
amount exceeded the total State and local tax revenue obtained in 12 States. 

3. Property taxes accounted for 27.1 percent of total State and local general 
revenue in the District and 33.7 percent in the Nation asa whole. The percentages 
vary from a low of 12.3 percent in New Mexico to a high of 51.9 percent in New 
Jersey. The distribution of States by percentages of total State and local general 
revenue from property taxes is a follows: 


Over 45 percent 


ee pcaee  inimma iis hase tied tts esac atts A aa i Sac eaeeats 4 
Oe a nt a i on ti i i i oe aR 6 
ME MMNUONING SS ut lars Se eh atin ain wun umetoi anu wes sea weeendoee 11 
30 to 35 oe Mie o tele eae a oink Meee bent > : i epeecaanates 8 
25 to 30 percent_ OREN SE ae 5 ; LE ii ical 5 
20 to 25 percent- ig ta salts eta cag ss wins taiti pig Biennale 5 
Less than 20 percent_- Pee on ints - i So sional 10 


4. All other tax revenue as a percentage of total general revenue was 46.5 per- 
cent in the District and 41.8 percent for all State and local governments. The 
ercentages ranged from a low of 21.5 percent in Nebraska (a property-taxing 
State) to a high of 55.6 percent in West Virginia (a gross receipts-taxing State). 
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The distribution of States by percentages of total State and local general revenue 
from taxes other than property is as follows: 


i Reh bed clas kbeet bimiclonWedincandans pondusé 6 
lena ntbusnwoe 10 
Re II on eee ee De eae Re as edo atte ets a odo So 12 
rae Ba Fe ek kt ahi DS Wediidde ccna an--~e- ee 10 
he te les cab iwbtnnehidau- 4 aos se 5 
EEE LES PT Socne icra ce erech ae le ees 6 


5. Charges and miscellaneous nontax revenue as a percentage of total general 
revenue was 8.4 percent in the District and 14.5 percent for State and local 
governments generally. The percentages ranged from the District’s low of 8.4 
percent to Delaware’s high of 25.4 percent. The distribution of States by per- 
centages of revenue from these sources to total general revenue is as follows: 


Over 20 percent __- siemens Dies oe { 4 
15 to 20 percent Siege aca eae 20 
10 to 15 percent ee eee 21 


Less than 10 percent_ Wi icita Ei cet ita Tinie 4 


6. Per capita amounts of revenue for the District and its rank among the 
States are as follows: 


Per capita | Rank among 





amount the States 

| | 
a  _e linennsnenilineuncectleainn } $237. 50 | 17 
Revenue from the Federal Government--_.._._...........------.-.---- iaatee 42. 85 | 5 
ne ce seceanocon 174.71 | 18 
a a 2 tin a a Oc hea Sane), 64. 35 | 30 
Other (nonproperty) taxes_.._..____- -Gikdekaeacwmkacil 110. 36 | s 
47 

| 


Charges and miscellaneous nontax revenue..-._..............-.-.------.---- 19. 95 





7. The District’s rank among the States in the relationship of all general revenue 
from State and local sources to personal income is 48th. Only Delaware 1anks 
lower. The District’s rank among the States in the relationship of State and local 
tax revenue to personal income is 46th. Only Ohio, Missouri, and Delaware in 
that order rank below the District on this measure. 

These personal income figures are widely recognized as a valuable current 
measure of the economic scale or approximate “‘fiscal capacity” of the States. It 
should not be inferred, however, that all revenue obtained by governments within 
a particular State comes directly “‘out of,”’ or represents a “burden upon”’ personal 
income of its residents. The Bureau of the Census points this out in describing 
the report. 

8. The percent distribution by function of general expenditures, those for 
general government functions exclusive of utility, liquor store, and insurance 
trust expenditures, for the District and all State and local governments is as follows: 











Function | District of All State 

| Columbia and local 
—— 
i ee ene suman aae nn ekamenin 21.0 | 29.3 
i a ak nd sanaewneneaaneen 8.6 | 19.3 
Public welfare....-.....--- SSS ha ie cieei apie Nabe acd abiinde patel 6.3 | 8.4 
Health and hospitals ---.-- a cocnecns ple le ceca cgretesonitetomeidai virion swell 15.8 | 7.9 
Police CT i Gbiaasnncewems all 8.7 | 3.7 
sto oe oebeaeacuneeeabecwanssaweecssccsees 3.7 2.0 
Natural resources an ee ee a a ee ee oe 2.5 
Sewers and sewage disposal__........--- eis tihininai aciailartilpiguniaeaadtearennic ebdaninainees 3.5 2.3 
| ad aa nenbieebarnenness 3.1 | 1.3 
General control (finances, courts) issih Nidieeteniank ones aati et 4.8 4.3 
eS ee  L andapenntaackannnnentine ae .6 2.7 
elt dale alnine sip dine tit 23. 9 10. 5 








In practically every State, education far outranked any other function in 
amount of expenditure during 1957, with highways commonly coming second. 
Third and fourth places, in terms of expenditure, usually appear for public welfare 
and for health and hospitals, but not always in that sequence. The expenditure 
ranking of other functions varies considerably from State to State. These variations 
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no doubt result in part from marked differences in the extent of urbanization of the 
several States, which has an important bearing upon the scale of such governmental 
services as local fire protection, sewers, other sanitation services, and police protection. 

9. Per capita amounts of District expenditures by selected functions and the 
District’s rank among the States are as follows: 


Per capita | Rank among 





amount | the States 
i III COO a a cia ess cp malomonpniicd wintsaecbien tists: wianmeieshvb innit “7 82 | 31 
MS Sd a os os Sais walrsbpembuingeiindmanene eet . 34 49 
I MINI Ds 2g ha ee ee ee dhinadadetacenae ‘a 34 | 45 
a as sete uomie oS aniccil 19. 31 | 49 
NN 6. Alt. Ghd aca kent ncdeinphnancaamkeetsiedgaded pide actin 41. 21 | 41 
I I a os cs wininsindvlcnit teatnipienes ical vinasessncsen ts teen ied eicn>s Spinone ots 35. 75 1 





10. The District ranks lowest among the States with regard to per capita 
amounts of State and local debt. 


FINANCE OFFICER. 


Senator Prouty. I wonder, Mr. Commissioner, if you would be 
kind enough to send me a copy of this data so I won’t have to 

Mr. McLavueuurn. Yes. We will send it to you. 

Senator Prouty. I might point out that the statistics to which I 
referred earlier were not brought forth in a critical sense. I considered 
them interesting and wanted you people to have a chance to—— 

Mr. McLaveutin. Yes, sir. You will recall from your prior con- 
gressional service that our situation here is a very tricky situation 
when we get into a comparison of statistics, either between the 
District of Columbia and other large cities or between the District of 
Columbia and State governments. It is a very tricky thing because 
we have all the functions, practically, of State, county, “and city 
governments here, and sometimes the results appear to be radic ally 
favorable and sometimes they appear to be radically unfavorable, but 
each one of those comparisons must be a study in itself. 

Senator Prouty. I might suggest—I might make one more obser- 
vation. If Congress is not appropriating sufficient funds to keep the 
District in the forefront among major American cities, I certainly 
would strongly support an increase. 

Mr. McLavueuaurn. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Commissioner, I probably should get this 
information later from Mr. Hansen, and I will if you don’t “have it 
available for me, but I would like to have the record show how many 
children of elementary schools live too far from school to walk home 
at noon. 

Mr. McLavauuin. I wouldn’t have it immediately, but may I 
inquire of the Superintendent of Schools? 

Do you have such information? 

Dr. Hansen. We don’t have that information. We can get it for 
you. 

Senator Morse. Well, I know we can’t be precise about it, but I 
want something in this record that bears on the question whether or 
not it is true that we have some students in elementary schools that 
now live so far away from the school which they are attending that 
it is either a hardship for them to go home at noon or rather than go 
home at noon, they are eating inadequate lunches. 

And also you can give us any information of any evidence you have 
as to how many children you may have in some parts of the city who, 
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if they do go home for lunch, find there isn’t anyone there to prepare 
it and eat what somebody left for them before she went to work in the 
morning. My recollection is that in 1957 there was some evidence 
that one of the problems we have is that we have a number—I don’t 
know how large it is—of children who don’t go home at noon because 
there is nobody to prepare lunch for them if they do go home. And 
they just go without lunch. 

I don’t think Commissioner Karrick is going to be here this morning. 
I don’t see him. 

Mr. McLaveuturn. No, sir. But he will come if you wish. 

Senator Morse. I think you can supply me with the information 
and save his coming. 

In the 1957 hearings there was medical testimony to the effect that 
children in large numbers had been admitted to the hospitals of the 
District with a primary diagnosis of malnutrition. I would like to 
have Mr. Karrick, in whose jurisdiction I think these hospitals fall, 
supply us for the record any information showing what the present 
situation is in regard to that. Has it improved since 1957? 

Mr. McLavueutin. We will provide that, sir. 

Senator Morsr. My last point goes to page 6 of your testimony, 
at the bottom of the page, this finding of the Director of Public Welfare 
in regard to the sampling of 18 students, 18 pupils, at the Bundy and 
Seaton schools that the school authorities had recommended for school 
lunches, and the Department of Public Welfare under Mr. Shea 
reached the conclusion that in nine cases the children didn’t need food 
at all. In other words, what amounts to a reversal of the school 
authorities’ finding in half the cases, and we have the breakdowns of 
the other cases. One was closed in January; three will be in April. 

I might say I am not particularly impressed one way or another 
with the parent who stated that a child was urged by the teacher to 
take the free-lunch program, so why should she turn it down? I think 
this is a nonsequitur question. Why should the child be chosen, 
irrespective of what the mother said? And one family is not receiving 
surplus food—you are making a check on that—and in one case there 
is a serious social problem. "The father is an alcoholic, and I suspect 
that is probably why the teacher recommended the youngster ought 
to be fed something ‘because an alcoholic father might not be supply- 
ing him food that he needs. 

But it is not the details that you are finding that concern me but the 
issue that the point raises as to whether or not it is true, and I will 
ask Mr. Hansen to discuss this when he is on the stand in his own right, 
whether or not it is true that the Public Welfare Department would 
reach quite different conclusions than a teacher would reach. 

Watch me for any bias on a matter such as this. Maybe as an 
old teacher I may be biased, but when you live with these youngsters 
in the school, you get a pretty good idea of who is getting fed and 
who isn’t getting fed. Maybe your procedure ought to be—I don’t 
know—that the school authorities ought to report “their opinion that 
such and such a youngster ought to de getting some food and have 
the Public Welfare Department pick it up at that point. I don’t 
know. It raises the question of duplication of effort. 

Or suppose my bias is that I don’t think you are wasting food if 
you give it to the youngster and he actually eats it even though you 
might reach on some technical ground the conclusion that he “didn’t 
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need it. I would rather err in the direction of over-feeding a youngster 
than under-feeding him. But that is where my bias comes in. 

But I want to say this. I hate to see them develop any adminis- 
trative conflict between the schools and the Welfare Department 
over the issue as to w a or not a child is or isn’t going to get food, 
J am sure that we can work out administrative procedures which 
would be satisfactory i both the schools and the Welfare Department. 

Mr. McLavuaeuuin. I am sure of that, Mr. Chairman. As a matter 
of fact, your suggestion is just what Welfare had in mind, that is, 
that the teacher would propose and they would check it out and see 
from the social point of view. Mr. Chairman, would you want any 
comments at this time from Mr. Shea on your remarks concerning 
these 18? 

Senator Morssg. If he would like to make them. 

Mr. Suea. All I have available, sir, at the present time are these 
comments, but I could get you detailed information on all these 18 
cases which were the result of our individual social workers from the 
Public Assistance Division going into these homes who carried on 
discussions with the parents or the guardian who was present at that 
particular time in trying to evaluate their statements, not taking them 
pointblank and just taking them without any evaluation. 

Senator Morss. Suppose we leave it this way for the record. Will 
you supply us that information, not for the record itself but as an 
appendix which can be placed in our files for executive committee 
discussions. It would make the record too voluminous. We all 
know what this problem is and what it calls for is some across-the-table 
discussion of administrative procedures so that we don’t give the 
public the impression that the Welfare Department and the schools 
aren’t working out a cooperative program. I am sure it can be done. 

Mr. Suea. I think the opposite has been true, Senator. We have 
tried to work very cooperatively and closely with Dr. Hansen and his 
staff and we plan to continue to do so. 

Senator Morss. [ am sure you have, but the reason I picked this 
out for discussion is because it is my job to develop some kind of an 
intuitive sense sometimes as to what is going to be picked out for public 
discussion and testimony. | wouldn’t want the impression to go 
abroad that the Public Welfare Department and the school authorities 
are in conflict over who should or shouldn’t get food because I don’t 
think that is true. You use the sample and you find that in about 
half the cases, they didn’t turn out to be needy cases. That is what it 
shows. It also I think shows much more than that. It shows the 
need for a cooperative program here for selection of the children. 

Well, as we close your testimony, Mr. Commissioner, | might say 
again, as I have to you in the past, you have yet to appear before us 
in which you haven’t been helpful and instructive. We appreciate it 
very much. We will be in touch with you on various parts of the 
testimony for further information as our considerations in executive 
session go on. 

Mr. McLaueauin. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I wouldn’t like to close without saying that, to me, 
this is one of the most important problems of democracy. I mean, we 
know that this form of government never would have been set up 
except on the basis of an adequate education for everyone, and I feel 
personally that adequate education means that the children must be 
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teachable, and if they are hungry, they are not teachable. I think 
we have a serious problem here that we have got to solve in order to 
be sure that the District of Columbia carries its head high in carrying 
out its responsibilities in our democratic way of life. 

Senator Morss. Thank you very much. 

Before I call for the next witness, and we must recess promptly at 
12 oclock, I would like to announce that our next session will be 
Friday at 1:30: Friday of this week at 1:30 p.m. It just happens that 
the committee’s assignments are such this week in the Senate that we 
can’t possibly proceed before Friday. 

And before I call on Mrs. Pettit, a member of the District of Colum- 
bia School Board, I see in the room Miss Jule Bouchard. I have 
before me a clipping from the Washington Post of March 1 which 
announces that Miss Bouchard is leaving her work at the Barney 
Neighborhood House. We will call on her in this hearing later for 
some information. But I want to put this clipping in the record at 
this point and say publicly that Miss Bouchard was one of the most 
helpful assistants that this committee had in the “Hungry Children 
Investigation” of 1957. I don’t know what can be done about 
keeping her either at Barney Neighborhood House or in some other 
similar service in the District of Columbia. But I want the record 
to show that the chairman of this subcommittee feels that it would 
be a great public loss if Miss Bouchard is not made available for fur- 
ther public service of the magnificent type she has rendered in the 
District of Columbia in connection with the Barney Neighborhood 
House. 

(The news clipping referred to is as follows:) 


[Washington Post, Mar. 1, 1959] 
BarRNEY Lostina A Goop FRIEND 
(By Eve Edstrom) 


“Tf it had not been for Miss Bouchard” is a familiar beginning for Southwest 
Washington anecdotes about Barney Neighborhood House. 

“If it had not been for Miss Bouchard, an 8-year-old would have no clothes to 
go to school. 

“Tf it had not been for Miss Bouchard, a family of six would have had no furni- 
ture when they moved into a new public housing unit a few weeks ago. 

“If it had not been for Miss Bouchard, a 57-year-old widow would have had 
no heat in her condemned Southwest dwelling during recent frigid weather.” 

But far more than the things she has given, Jule Bouchard is known for what 
she has given of herself to Southwest’s neediest families. 


WILL LEAVE SOON 


And now Miss Bouchard will leave the Southwest scene. Her resignation as 
Barney Neighborhood House’s executive director is effective April 1. 

Lack of funds to conduct a total family service program in Southwest Washing- 
ton caused Miss Bouchard to resign. 

In her letter of resignation, she noted that, because the United Givers Fund 
did not make its goal, no additional funds from that source can be expected for 
Barney this year. She further stated that Barney’s own board, which has dipped 
substantially into reserve funds over the last few years, felt it could not raise 
additional revenues to keep the total program going. 

Barney, therefore, has sharply curtailed its services. Its limited resources 
have been used to concentrate on its day care program for youngsters. Services 
to families have been reduced; afterschool and teenage activities eliminated. 
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WONDERS ABOUT FUTURE 


This prompts Miss Bouchard to question whether Barney—founded in 1901 
as Washington’s first settlement house—will be permitted ‘“‘to slip out of 
existence.”’ 

She notes there still has been no decision from redevelopment officials on 
whether Barney’s buildings, located at and in the neighborhood of 470 N Street 


SW., will be permitted to stand, or, if they are, whether they will continue to 
house Barney. 


Furthermore, there is some feeling among Health and Welfare Council officials 
that Barney and Southwest House, around the corner from each other, should 
combine their efforts. The separate agencies in the same area result from the 
days when the se ‘ttle sments were operated on a segregated basis. 

Whatever Barney’s future—and Miss Bouchard hopes it ultimately will expand 
to bring many new services to Southwest’s relocated and new families—the 
Washington community is indebted to Barney and Miss Bouchard for substantial 
progress on the welfare front. 


SERVED AS A SPRINGBOARD 


Through Barney, Miss Bouchard and her volunteers, Washington’s attention 
first was focused on the plight of the needy children of the District. 


Senator Morssr. Mrs. Pettit, we are glad to have you with us. 
You may proceed as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF DAGNY R. PETTIT, MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM; 
ACCOMPANIED BY DR. CARL F. HANSEN, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS; GEORGE REYNOLDS, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS; MRS. RUTH SPENCER, MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION; AND MRS. ALETA SWINGLE, DIRECTOR OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF FOOD SERVICES 


Mrs. Perrrr. I am Dagny R. Pettit, chairman of the special com- 
mittee, Board of Education, District of Columbia, on the problem of 
supplying lunches to needy schoolchildren. I should like to identify 
the other two members of the committee. Mrs. Ruth B. Spencer, 
who is at present in the room—— 

Senator Morsg. Mrs. Spencer, would you like to come up to the 
table? 

Mrs. Perrir. May I say Mrs. Spencer has an extensive knowledge 
of the needs and social problems of this community. 

The third member is Dr. Preston McLendon, a pediatrician, who 
unfortunately had another conference dealing with problems of 
children today. He asked me to say that he concurs with the state- 
ment I am going to make today and he would be glad to make himself 
available to your committee at any time. 

My statement is going to be brief and then I shall ask Dr. Hansen, 
Mr. Reynolds, and Mrs. Swingle to answer any questions. 

Senator Monrsz. I was very anxious to get your statement in be- 
cause I thought it particularly fair to the School Board that at the 
first hearing they should deliver their first statement and then be fol- 
lowed by the other statements. I am sure we are not going to get to 
Dr. Hansen today, but I wanted to get to the School Board. 

Mrs. Perrir. Thank you. By unanimous proposal on February 
12, 1959, the Board of Education approved a statement of policy to 
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the effect that provisions should be made to supply lunches for needy 
children by means of appropriated funds at the earliest possible date. 
The Superintendent and a special committee were authorized to pre- 
pare plans for this project in coordination with the Commissioners of 
the District of nee 

On February 18, the committee forwarded a plan to the Com- 
missioners. This was presented to the Board of Commissioners at a 
meeting held on F ebruary 24, 1959. The proposal provides for feed- 
ing something over 7,000 elementary schoolchildren at an initial esti- 
mated cost of $687,317 the first year, and a recurring cost of $521,491 
annually. 

The position of the Board of Education on the issue of supplying 
lunches to needy children from public funds is well defined. It be- 
lieves that immediate provision should be made for the children who 
need lunches at school. It believes that it is not only simple justice 
to expand the needy lunch program at the secondary level to the 
elementary level but that this will improve the way these children 
learn at school. The detailed testimony will be supplied by the Super- 
intendent of Schools, and the administrative staff. I am, however, 
appreciative of the opportunity to speak on the issue for the Board of 
Education as chairman of its spec ial committee on this subject of this 
hearing. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. I certainly will, as far as 
your statement goes, assist you in any way I can as one member of the 
committee to accomplish that much of the program, and then we 
have got to find out how much further we cen go fise alwise and how 
much further we can go administrativewise if it proves to be wise to 
do it. I want to commend you for the work your subcommittee has 
been doing. 

I think we will start with you, Dr. Hansen. You understand I 
have to cut you off at 12 o’clock. 

Senator Provry. Am I correct in understanding that the Board of 
Education recommends that provision for lunches be made exclusively 
for roughly 7,000 needy children? 

Mrs. Perrit. That was the action of the Board. 

Dr. Hansen. Mr. Chairman, shall I start with my few remarks? 

Senator Morsg. Yes. Suppose you start. 

Dr. Hansen. As a preliminary statement of position with respect 
to the schools’ relationship to the problem of welfare, I think it goes 
without saying that we have been constantly concerned with the total 
welfare of children in the operation of schools in this country and cer- 
tainly in the District of Columbia; that many of our teachers and 
principals actually do support to some extent needy children out of 
their own pockets or with the assistance of civic organizations and 
other groups who have this sort of objective in mind. So there is 
really nothing fundamentally inconsistent with the long-term practice 
in respect to the concerns for children in the proposal of the Board of 
Education that there should be a specific publicly supported plan for 
the feeding of hungry children at the noon hour. 

I should like to say in this connection that we would like in the 
public education in this city to concentrate upon the intellectual needs 
of the children. That is, we would like to be able to say to our 
teachers and our officers that we want you to do nothing but teach 
children in the fundamental responsibilities, to teach them skills and 
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knowledge and facts. We have found, of course, that we can’t con- 
centrate upon this limited objective because children do not learn, 
as Mrs. Pettit has said and I am sure as you have said, if they are 
poorly fed or poorly clothed or disturbed by conditions in their homes. 

So we have found that we must concern ourselves with the com- 
munity backgrounds in which children live, and that we can improve 
the educational product if we do provide some direction for improve- 
ment in these aspects. 

In saying this, | would like to make it clear that we are not desirous 
of encroaching upon the responsibilities of the Public Welfare Depart- 
ment. Asa matter of fact, as Mr. Shea has said, we have coordinated 
our efforts greatly within the last several months. He and I meet 
together frequently in my office, sometimes in his, to talk about the 
relationship between welfare needs of chilrden and their educational 
needs. 

We have underway certain projects which we hope within the near 
future to engage in joimtly. 

[ make this point so that you may be reassured and the community 
may be reassured that what we are talking about here is not the 
a iamaantal difference in principle but a difference in operational 
approach. And that our intention from the point of view of the school 
administration is to continue to work closely with the Department of 
Public Welfare for the benefit of all of the children. 

I think, too, that it is very significant, and this point should be 
emphasized, that in principle there is no difference between the Board 
of Education stand in respect to the problem of the needy child in our 
schools and that of the Board of Commissioners. In principle we are 
agreed that action is imperative and must be taken without delay. 

Senator Morse. Could I interrupt you at this point, sir? The 
Board of Education recommends through Mrs. Pettit this morning 
that we have a problem dealing with 7,000 needy children. We have 
got those right in our lap. 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Senator Morse. They say let us proceed and feed them first. Let 
us get that over. That is the emergency. Make no policy commit- 
ment at this time as to any other. 

Am I correct in my understanding, however, that your recom- 
mendation—lI will put it this way—the recommendation of the school 
authorities at the school administration level is that we ought to look 
forward to a school lunch program that goes beyond the 7,000 needy 
children, or do you share the point of view that the school lunch 


program should be limited to those 7,000 needy children, or whatever 


future needy children the statistics may show? 

Dr. Hansen. I took to the Board of Education in December a 
recommendation for the establishment of a policy for food service 
programs in the elementary school program irrespective of need. 
This has been carefully studied by the Board, and for reasons which 
I think can be strongly defended, the majority of the Board took the 
the position that this plan could not be approved at this time. 

I am hopeful here in my presentation, at least in the preliminary 
stages of it, to keep the two issues distinct and separate so that we 
may not seem to feel that the one is related to the other. 

Senator Morsg. That is why | interrupted you. I want to get it 
focused in this record. As I understand your testimony now, ‘there 
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is no difference of opinion between you and the School Board as to 
the long-term policy objective. The School Board has not taken the 
position that it is opposed to a policy of school lunches for all, needy 
or otherwise. is that correct? 

Dr. Hansen. That is not correct. Actually the opposite is the 
case. At the meeting in February, after very careful consideration 
the majority of the Board rejected a proposal for extension of school 
lunch programs to the elementary level. 

Senator Morsz. That is what I understood. 

Dr. Hansen. So on that issue the Board has said we are not ready 
to take action. 

On the question of feeding the needy children, the Board said, this 
we think we must do immediately. 

Senator Morse. To get back to my question, I had then been 
under the impression there was a difference in policy position between 
you and the School Board in that you favored, at least ultimately, a 
school lunch program for all children. 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Senator Morss. And the School Board hasn’t taken that step yet. 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Senator Morsr. And the District Commissioners, a third party 
here, share the view that whatever has to be done to take care of the 
needy children should be done, and in regard to an overall school 
lunch program, the next step should be a pilot plant program. 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Senator Morse. Is that correct? 

Dr. Hansen. That is right. 

So that we are clear on this, that in principle the Commissioners and 
the Board of Education want to feed needy children. In the presenta- 
tion of a plan we differ. And perhaps we should explore the areas of 
disagreement. 

Before I go into that, however, I think it might be of interest to the 
committee to know that since the first schoolday in January, we have 
been supplying free lunches to a fairly sizable number of elementary 
school children. This project we call the needy lunch fund project, 
and it has been supported by public contributions. To date we have 
received something over $14,000 in contributions from concerned 
citizens from about 700 donors. As a result of this public support, 
we have been able to engage in what we like to call a pilot experiment. 
We think we are 1 year ahead of the Commissioners on this in that we 
are already feeding at this time nearly 600 children in accordance with 
a program which is working and which is relatively inexpensive. 

We are supplying free meals to children in 11 schools in the down- 
town area who are selected for this purpose by the principals and 
teachers. In some of the schools the bag lunches are delivered by 
truck from nearby cafeterias where they have been made up in the 
morning. In a number of other school cases the children walk to the 
nearby junior or senior high school to get the lunch in the cafeteria 
along with the secondary school children there. 

We have demonstrated that this can be done from a technical point 
of view, from an administrative point of view, with relatively little 
addition of cost, and it seems to me, therefore, that we need not take 
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an intermediate step which might be called a pilot step toward the 
ultimate goal of providing a means and a technique for doing this for 
all of the 7,000 children. 

Therefore, the Board of Education plan is simply this, and I just 
have to rough it in and can submit the details for the record if you 
would like. There would be three systems of administration set up. 
We would suggest establishing facilities in three elementary schools, 
supplying the equipment to make it possible to prepare the sand- 
wiches and the other aspects of the lunch there on the premises. This 
would serve approximately 1,200 of the 7,000 children. 

In a number of cases the children would come into nearby secondary 
schools to get the lunches there as we are doing now under the present 
program. This [ think would take care of approximately 1,800 of the 
children. The remaining group would be served by the delivery of 
bag lunches to the schools. This would require the acquisition of a 
number of trucks, employment of some personnel for delivery purposes. 
There would have to be some additional equipment installed in some 
of the larger cafeterias in order to make it possible to prepare the 
lunches there. 

The total cost, as Mrs. Pettit has said, would be in the neighborhood 
of $687,000 for the first year with the recurring cost of $521,000. 

I would like to make an analysis of this proposal against the plan 
submitted by the Commissioners this morning. In essence, in opera- 
tion and in techniques, the plans are identical. The difference is in 
extent. We believe that the cost estimates which we have made are 
fairly accurate. It is true, of course, that additional administrative 
charges would be required such as would follow from the increased use 
of telephones and electricity, heat—although I am not sure that 
would be a major factor because we heat these premises anyhow; so 
there may be some additional cost items here which we haven’t taken 
into account. 

The problem of unemployment compensation during the summer 
would perhaps have to be recognized as a part of the total cost, but I 
suspect for the additional personnel we would employ, this would be a 
very minor item indeed. 

As to the question of practicability, then, we have already demon- 
strated through experience that we have the capability, if we had the 
money, to do the job for most of the needy children in our elementary 
dehools , and I believe this is the position of the Board of Education 
as it presented its plan to the Commissioners recently, and as it took 
the position policywise that the needy children in the elementary 
schools should be given supplementary meals at the noon hour. 

Senator Proury. Could I ask what is included in this so-called bag 
lunch? 

Dr. Hansen. Two sandwiches which may consist of such items as 
meat or cheese, some variety in the sandwiches. 

Senator Proury. What have these cost? 

Mrs. Swinaie. Also a salad, half a pint of milk, and fruit for 
dessert. 

Senator Proury. What has the cost been? 

Dr. Hansen. Twenty-seven cents. 

Senator Prouty. Some reference was made in Mr. McLaughlin’s 
testimony to a 36-cent lunch. What would that be? 
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Dr. Hanssen. The explanation for that is the extra 9 cents is the 
reimbursable amount of money received under the formula now fol- 
lowed by the Department of Agriculture. And it is possible if we 
extend the program widely there will be some reduction in the amount 
of the reimbursement. It may be reduced 7 cents, 8 cents, we are not 
quite sure. The present price is 27 cents. We would hope that we 
might keep that figure flexible because as conditions change, we might 
have to increase the price to 30 cents. At the moment, however, the 
cost of the meals to the needy children is 27 cents. The meals are 
being given to the needy children at 27 cents. 

Senator Proury. On January 30 the report which related to these 
11 schools indicated that 168 needy pupils were not being served at 
that time. Has there been any change in that figure since? 

Dr. Hansen. I am not sure I know what the reference is. 

Senator Prouty. This is signed by Edith A. Lyons, Assistant 
Superintendent. 

Dr. Hansen. Oh, yes. I understand. These were the children 
not being included in the service being provided the 11 schools because 
of the lack of funds or anticipation of the lack of funds for that. 

Senator Prouty. That situation still prevails. 

Dr. Hansen. That still prevails. We estimated there were 959 
children in the 11 schools who should have lunches. To do this at 
the time we started would have taken $30,000. We have $14,000 
at the moment with more coming in, so we are able to extend the 
number who are receiving lunches over and beyond the figure for the 
January report. 

Senator Prouty. Now, another question comes to mind. What 
happens to these youngsters when they are not at school? They are 
going to be hungry then. Some of the welfare agencies obviously 
have got to step into the picture at that time. 

Dr. Hansen. I think that is an extremely valid point to make. 
Actually anything the Welfare Department can do in its plan as dis- 
cussed today, perhaps, to improve conditions in the homes for the 
children not only while they are in school but out of school is certainly 
valuable and should be encouraged. 

Our objective surely would be that the children could get their 
meals at home if it is a question of need. We would certainly support 
in every way we could a program of the Welfare Department in this 
direction, and in fact have suggested the possibility of combining adult 
education with welfare and have already assigned some money for the 
employment of a teacher to go into the homes of the parents of some 
of our children who are on the program to see if by education in the 
home it would be possible to improve the use of the resources available 
to that home. 

Senator Morse. I am going to have to interrupt at this point and 
continue with you next Friday at 1:30. But I would like to ask you 
this one question. The testimony here this morning is that 7,000 
children in the District ought to be getting a lunch. How many of 
them as of today are getting lunches? 

Dr. Hansen. 700 of the 7,000. About 10 percent. And _ this 
is, as you may remember, as a result of public contributions. 

Senator Morse. Well, I want Mrs. Pettit and you to know that 
we appreciate this testimony you are giving us. You will take the 
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stand again, if it meets your convenience, on Friday at 1:30. If for 
any reason you can’t be here Friday at 1:30, this schedule is sufficiently 
adjustable so I can substitute some other witness and come back to 
you when it is convenient because I don’t want these hearings to 


interrupt the operations of the District school system. 
Thank you. 


We stand in recess. 
(Whereupon at 12:05 p.m. the committee recessed to reconvene at 
1:30 p.m. Friday, March 6, 1959.) 
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PROBLEMS OF HUNGRY CHILDREN IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA, 1959 


FRIDAY, MARCH 6, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pusiic HEALTH, 
Epvucation, WELFARE, AND SAFETY OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON THE District or CoLuMBtia, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 1:30 p.m., in room 
6226, New Senate Office Building, Senator Wayne Morse presiding. 

Present: Senator Francis Case of South Dakota. 

Also present: William P. Gulledge, counsel; Donald P. Feldman, 
associate counsel; Chester H. Smith, clerk; Charles Lee, assistant 
clerk. 

Senator Morssg. The hearing will come to order. 

I'll say to the staff we have to adjourn promptly at 3:30. 
don’t finish, we will continue later. 
we are at the time we stop. Bi 

Our first witness for today is Dr. Carl Hansen, Superintendent of 
Schools. 

Doctor, I’m sorry we didn’t finish with you the other day. Pick 
up where you left off and proceed in your own way, please. 


If we 
Vell have to see how far along 


STATEMENT OF DR. CARL F. HANSEN, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA; ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. 
DAGNY PETTIT, MEMBER DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BOARD OF 
EDUCATION; MR. GEORGE REYNOLDS, ASSISTANT SUPERIN- 
TENDENT IN CHARGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION; MISS 
ALETHA SWINGLE, DIRECTOR, FOOD SERVICES; AND DR. PRES- 
TON A. McLENDON, MEMBER, BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Dr. Hansen. Thank you. 

We were discussing the plan for feeding needy children, and I think 
I had outlined the essential characteristics of the plan, and I think 
basically, we were proposing to do about what the Board of Com- 
missioners has recommended, the difference being that we would like 
to proceed on the broader base. 

There is one other aspect of the plan which ought to be analyzed. 
That has to do with the method of screening; how to select the children 
who should be given the lunches at noon, The Board of Education 
plan suggests that this should be left in the hands of the principals. 
We have a tentative suggestion, which perhaps will establish safe- 
guards of a kind, that we would ask parents whose children are m 
need of help to register on a form, which we would supply, and submit 
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this as an application for assistance. The principal, then, and his 
staff would analyze the application, and, on the basis of what they 
know about the child and his needs in the school, would approve or 
disapprove. If there is a questionable request, we would ask that the 
Welfare Department look into the case to make an analysis, to see 
whether there is a justification for the application. But basically, the 
procedure would be to leave this part of the program in the hands of 
the school authorities, I think primarily because otherwise, we may 
become bogged down with administrative redtape, and an excessive 
amount of social worker investigations. 

We think, too, that even if we may supply meals to children who 
technically are not entitled to them, we would rather make a mistake 
on that side than on the other side of the pattern; that is, we would 
rather see some children get meals who perhaps would not be entitled 
to them, than to have any children not given consideration. 

Finally, in this connection, it seems to some of us, at least, that the 
cost of the investigations bears rather heavily upon the total admin- 
istrative aspects of this program. I think something like $30,000 has 
been suggested for the addition of staff to the Welfare Department for 
the purpose of checking, in the instance of the program for checking 
1,000 children, this represents roughly 30 percent of the total cost of 
the operation. 

I think it is fair to say we would prefer to have a larger proportion 
of the money going directly to the benefit of the children. 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, that in many of the 
major cities that do conduct programs for needy children, the selec- 
tion is left to principals and their staffs. This is true of Newark, 
N.J., for aceite. where the intital identification of the pupil is made 
by a member of the school staff, or by a recognized agency interested 
in child welfare, or by parents and guardians. The principal conducts 
the investigation and approves each case. 

In Detroit, the school principal refers each case to the Department 
of Dependents for investigation. This is somewhat more involved 
than we are recommending, but the primary point is that the selection 
of the children is retained within the authority of the school program. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, school principals certify the needy pupils to 
the lunchroom manager for free lunches. This is true also of Boston, 
Mass., and Chicago, Ill., and about the same way as in the other 
illustrations. It is true that in our secondary school program, which 
we have been operating for quite awhile, the selection of the children 
to receive the free lunches is made by the principal and his staff, and 
this, apparently, has worked quite successfully. 

I think I should point out, however, that the enabling legislation, 
under which we are now operating, for reimbursement for public funds 
limits public funds to children whose parents are on public assistance. 
However, I’m sure we'll have to go beyond this particular segment of 
the problem to provide from other funds for children whose needs 
cannot be met, and yet whose parents are not on public assistance. 

This, I think, is a fairly defensible position, then, that the operation 
of the program, in terms of the selection of the pupils, ought to be left 
to the school principal and his staff, with the privilege of asking for 
investigations from the Department of Public Welfare in the case of 
doubt, and with an opportunity to evaluate the extent of the program 
through administrative review by the central office. 
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Now, the second section of my report will deal, to some extent, with 
a question which was raised last Wednesday in respect to the Seaton 
Elementary School. You may remember that social workers were 
sent into the homes of the children who were receiving free lunches, 
and a number of cases were found in which, apparently, from the point 
of view of the investigator, the children should not be entitled to the 
supplementary meal at school. I have asked the principal of the 
school to make a very thorough analysis of the situation from her 
point of view, I hope not, in this instance to the establishing of a point 
of conflict between the two agencies, but perhaps only to show that 
the screening which had been done by the principal of the Seaton 
School was very thoroughgoing and careful. 

I think I should point out that this particular principal has been 
very strict in the management of her school program. She is what we 
would call a very strong and dedicated principal, one who is concerned 
with the needs of children, who, I think, has done more than is usual 
to find ways to help them when they are in need, and yet who believe 
that to be too gentle or too generous, under some circumstances, might 
be harmful to the children. This is the report; I'll brief the first part 
of it. 

The first inquiry, in November, when the principal of the Seaton 
School was asked to report the number of children who seemed to be 
in need of free lunches in 3 categories of need, she reported that 
there were 47 such children. These 47 were carefully screened and 
listed under the following subheads: Children of families who are 
eligible or are receiving public assistance, 41; children of families who 
are receiving or who are eligible to receive surplus food, 4; children 
who are certified by the school physician or school nurse as being 
undernourished or suffering from malnutrition, and unable to pay the 
cost of lunch, 2. This totaled 47. Then, when it became apparent 
that there would be enough money to meet only the partial need, she 
was asked to screen these down further, and after further careful 
screening, reported 21 such cases. The screening was done as follows: 
In conferences on individual cases by the principal with the teachers; 
in consultation with the school physician and nurse on individual 
cases; by means of visits by teachers to homes of pupils to determine 
the urgency of need; and finally, conferences with parents or guardians 
to further justify the child’s participation in the lunch program. This 
procedure was used when eight additional children were selected to be 
added to the lunch program. This brought the number being fed at 
Seaton School to 29. This is the number now receiving free lunches 
at noon. The principal reports that the children have enjoyed the 
lunches daily, and have profited greatly by them. 

However, about 10 days ago, a welfare worker telephoned the 
principal and stated there were six children receiving lunch who were 
not entitled to participate in the program. I have the names of the 
children here, but I think this should not be made a part of the public 
record. The principal informed the social worker that the children 


had been thoroughly investigated by the procedure set out above, and 


met the requirements of the school. 

The inquiry by the worker was very disturbing to the children. 
One child became so frightened that she refused to eat the lunch, 
saying her mother could not afford to pay the 27 cents. The principal 
assured the child the lunch was free and was given to her to enjoy. 
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A neighbor, having learned of the investigation, called the principal 
of the Seaton School and asked the children be kept on the lunch pro- 
gram, despite the investigation of the social worker, because she felt 
that the children were in dire need of the lunch. 

We have come to the conclusions that perhaps investigations made 
of this nature, the point of view and the conditions or characteristics 
of the investigation differ, and that what may seem to use to be a case 
of need may not in the terms of an investigation of the social worker 
be justified. So I am presenting this as a response to the analysis 
submitted on this issue, with the hope that out of this may come a 
mutual understanding of perhaps differences of points of view, and a 
kind of reestablishment of confidence in the procedure followed by 
the principal of this school. This is, I think, a complete explanation 
and, in a sense, defense of the plan which the Board of Education 
submitted to the Commissioners for consideration, and I should like 
to conclude this simply with the statement that we are very apprecia- 
tive of the fact that a plan has been submitted by the Board of Com- 
missioners, although it does not go as far as that submitted by the 
Board of Education: it is nevertheless representative of real progress 
in this direction. While we would prefer to proceed with the broader- 
scoped program, because we feel that hungry children are hungry 
next year as well as the year after, we are nevertheless very apprecia- 
tive of the position being taken by the Commissioners in respect to 
this aspect of the school problem. 

Perhaps I should enter into the record, if I may, a very brief sum- 
mary of what has happened in the field of food services at the elemen- 
tary level since the 1957 hearings. If I may, I shall do this from an 
outline, and make it very brief, so that the committee may have 
information as to the extent to which the Board of Education has 
proceeded to grapple with the problem since the issue was raised by 
the committee 2 years ago. 

The first, and perhaps most significant, step was taken in collabora- 
tion with the Barney Neighborhood House, actually at the recom- 
mendation and through the initiative of the leaders in this organiza- 
tion. The Board of Education approved a program on January 22, 
1958, for the experimental feeding of a number of children in the area 
of the Barney Neighborhood House. These children were fed at 
nearby cafeterias—Jefferson Junior High School and Randall Junior 
High School. A total of 202 children received free lunches. <A total 
of 14,182 such lunches were supplied; the cost per lunch to the sponsor 
was 27 cents. The selection was by principals of the elementary 
schools concerned and cooperating local agencies, again, I think, 
illustrating in a practical sense the selection of the children who 
receive these benefits can probably be left to. the school authorities. 
The evaluations were excellent; the results justified the program. 

The Northwest Settlement House proposed a similar program for 
children at the Bundy and Scott-Montgomery schools. This was ap- 
proved by the Board of Education in March 1958. A total of 35 
children were served bag lunches at Scott-Montgomery School, and a 
total of 35 were served lunches at Bundy School. The selection again 
was by the principals concerned, and the results were excellent. 

In October 1958, the administrative staff submitted a report to the 
Board of Education, proposing to proceed as well as we could to con- 
tinue the programs of the nature—of the kind I have justified, through 
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the assistance of parent-teacher associations, and other groups. We 
had hoped that we could get some program going through the coopera- 
tion of parent-teacher associations in the local schools. Very natur- 
ally, however, the problem is always the greatest where there is the 
least amount of parental resource in the area. So it developed that 
nothing could be accomplished by relying upon this kind of assistance. 
It was then, in December, that I announced to the press that we would 
be pleased to receive contributions from the community to help us 
provide, to some extent, at least, for the number of children in the 11 
downtown schools. We estimated the cost of this project for the full 
959 children to be something like $30,000. Funds came in, in response 
to this request, with almost unbelievable speed. We were able to 
report to the Board of Education that we could begin the program 
January 7, 1959, and this we did, with the amount of money on hand, 
with approximately 244—I say approximately; I’m not being very 
precise, but I think that was the number—244 children whose noon- 
day meals were being paid for from the donations received from the 
public and interested groups or organizations and so on. 

We submitted a report to the Board of Education, illustrating how 
this program was developing. As of March 2, 1959, we were serving 
698 children in 14 elementary schools. Three hundred fourteen were 
receiving bag lunches; 384 hot lunches in nearby secondary schools. 
Contributions sent to the needy lunch fund totaled, as of March 3, 
$14,063.22, from 694 donors. We have in balance, as of February 
27, $10,497.86. We have been able, then, as you can see, to expand 
the program. 

An evaluation of this project indicates that, first, it is feasible to 
operate the program by delivery of bag lunches and the use of 
secondary school cafeterias. This served, secondly, as the basis for 
the proposal which was submitted to the Board of Commissioners on 
February 18, 1959, which I have just outlined. 

In addition to these steps, the Board of Education has taken certain 
definite positions on the problem of the needy children’s lunch pro- 
gram. 

On February 12, 1959, the Board approved a policy statement and 
plan for action. This was a unanimous approval of the policy of 
supplying from public funds lunches to needy children. I should 
like to submit a copy of this whole, if I may, for the record. 

Senator Casg. May I ask a question? 

Senator Morse. Senator Case. 

Senator Casrz. Dr. Hansen, have you in your testimony, before I 
came in, or the other day, set forth the basis on which the screening is 
done, or the determination is made of those which would be eligible 
for receiving the lunches? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes; the screening is done on the basis of three major 
principles. First, the children whose parents are on public assistance; 
second, the children whose parents or guardians are receiving surplus 
foods. These are the low-income families with need for supplemental 
aids. 

Senator Casz. Now, in the school which you cited, where your 
first screening resulted in finding 44 eligibles, what was the enrollment 
at that school? 

Dr. Hansen. I would have to give you an estimate. I would say 
roughly 400 or 450. 
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Senator Casr. In other words, 1 out of 10 was found eligible. 

Dr. Hansen. That would be about right. 

Senator Casr. And would you state what change in screening re- 
quirements was adopted when that 44 was reduced to 21? 

Dr. Hansen. The problem then was to select: 

Senator Morse. May I interrupt, Dr. Hansen? Also tell Senator 
Case of the third criterion. You mentioned the first two before he 
asked the next question. There is a third criterion he ought to know 
about. 

Dr. Hansen. The third one, Senator Case, is the recommendation 
of the school nurse or the physician that the child is undernourished 
and in need of assistance. The principal had the responsibility of 
selecting the top 21 or so cases when she was told that we could not 
supply the free lunches to the total 47. She proceeded, as I have said, 
through conferences with teachers on the subject, consultation with 
the school physician and the nurse, and visits to the homes of the 
pupils and conferences with parents or guardians, to further justify 
the child’s participation. This amounted to a second screen ing. 

Senator Cass. A second screening, then, and possibly an examina- 
tion of the degree of meeting the requirements? 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Senator Casr. And that was done on a personal basis? 

Dr. Hansen. That is right. 

Senator Casn. In one case, all three of the factors might have en- 
tered; in another case maybe only two, but the extent of the need or 
the depth or the intensity of the meeting of the requirements was the 
one presumably that the teacher used? 

Dr. Hansen. Judgment. 

1 think it should be pointed out— 

Senator Morsr. Senator Case, could I supplement this? 

You said, as I recall, Dr. Hansen, that you were notified that there 
was this lack of funds to do the full job, and therefore, further screen- 
ing was needed. If you had had ‘enough money, would you have 
changed the original number, which [——-was it 44 or 47? 

Dr. Hansen. Forty-seven. 

Senator Morse. Would vou have changed the original 47? 

Dr. Hansen. I think not. There might have been some adjust- 
ment, as we actually got into the operation, some changing, even of 
school population. But the assumption is that the 47 children repre- 
sent need. 

Senator Morse. In my recollection of the 1957 hearings, as I recall, 
there were some cases—I don’t know how many, but enough so that 
there was comment about them—there were some cases where it 
couldn’t be said that the wage earner wasn’t earning enough in the 
home to buy the food if he would buy it, but the fact was that the 
school authorities found some homes in which they weren’t getting 
surplus food, or they weren’t getting public assistance, but who had a 
parental problem so serious that the children weren’t being fed. It 
is one thing to proceed with remedial measures in respect to the 
parents, but the problem still remains of seeing to it that those 
youngsters are fed. In those instances at that time, some of the 
witnesses expressed the view that they ought to have the authorization 
to see that the children eat while the Welfare Department proceeded 
with the remedial measures in regard to the parents. 
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Are there a sufficient number of those children so that you can say 
that discretion ought to be allowed the school authorities to see to it 
that those children get a free lunch? 

Dr. Hansen. I think very definitely. Perhaps in some ways, these 
children represent the most pathetic cases. For example, a family of 
eight or nine that I have been told of, where the father is a laborer 
and working part time, off and on, not making enough money to 
supply the family or the children in school. The supple .mental fee ding 
in the school was of great value to the children, and did assist, in a way, 
in meeting the economic needs of the family. Possibly, it could be 
argued that with some of this assistance, certain families could be kept 
off the relief rolls entirely. I realize this is a theoretical position, but 
it may be that this extra amount of help with the children, while they 
are in school, might make the difference between having or not having 
supplemental assistance from some other agencies. 

I think the problem of need may represent improvidence on the 
part of the family; it may represent misuse of funds received from 
the public welfare. The fact remains that these children are hungry, 
and it is not in keeping with the American tradition to hold the 
children responsible for the sins of their fathers. 

Senator Casr. This school where the principal made this survey, 
was it selected for some particular reason? 

Dr. Hansen. You mean selected for investigation? 

Senator Casr. Yes. Was it representative of the situation through- 
out the District, or was it a school selected because there seemed to 
be special need there? 

Dr. Hansen. The Seaton School was 1 of the 11 downtown 
schools which we selected for the project, and these 11 were selected, 
as you may guess, because of the fact that they are in economically 
deprived areas 

Senator Casre. By what you have just said, vou would suggest the 
conclusion that these schools had a larger percentage of need than the 
schools of the District as a whole. 

Dr. Hansen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cass. What estimate have you made, or what facts do you 
have, to indicate how great the need is? Is it in number, or can it 
be stated in percentages of total enrollment? 

Dr. Hansen. We can state it both ways. We made a survey of all 
the elementary schools, and asked each principal to respond to the 
question, how many children would fall in the three categories we 
have outlined here, and would represent need in terms of food at 
noon. The November report indicates that that number is in the 
magnitude of 7,134, or something like that, representing the city as 
a whole. This, roughly, is 1 in 10 of the total population—elementary 
population. 

Senator Case. And you have funds for how many? 

Dr. Hansen. We are now supplying the food to about 700 children 
and we expect that we’ll have sufficient funds to carry this program 
through April, possibly May. If the money continues to come in, 
as it seems to be doing very well, we may be able to extend the pro- 
gram through the rest of the year. If money comes in additionally, 
we may be able to broaden the base. 

Senator Case. For the 700? 

Dr. Hansen. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Casr. And there are about 6,300 that you feel are not pro- 
vided for? 

Dr. Hansen. That is right. 

1 think I have only one other item to complete the record of the 
action taken by the Board of Education with the Administration with 
respect to food services. That has to do with the plan I have already 
mentioned, submitted February 18, 1959, to the Commissioners, for 
the feeding of the needy children. 

Mr. Chairman, without wishing to raise the question here, because 
my position is that of supporting the Board of Education, I think 
perhaps, as a part of the record of attack upon the problem of luncheon 
services to the elementary schools, I ought to indicate that we did 
submit a recommendation to the Board of Education for the establish- 
ment of it as a policy, the equipping of elementary schools for a general 
lunchroom service, and then that, after due deliberation, and I think 
with justifications, in the light of present conditions, the Board of 
Education, by a majority vote, decided not to support this recom- 
mendation at its meeting on February 18. This, I think, would 
complete the summary of actions taken by the Board of Education 
and School Administration since the 1957 hearing. 

Senator Morse. Before I call the next witness, I have a question. 
Don’t mind my standing up here; I’m standing up for two reasons: 
First, I had too much lunch, and second, I would like to have some 
of the money that was wasted on these chairs go into the school lunch 
program. I can’t imagine anything more uncomfortable than the 
chairs here in this several million dollar building. But that is another 
matter. 

Do I understand, Dr. Hansen, that you think a bag lunch program 
for the elementary schools is feasible? 

Dr. Hansen. We have, in fact, demonstrated that we can say yes 
to that. 

Senator Morss. I’m just asking these questions for the record, not 
to indicate my feeling on them. 

It is true, is it not, that there have been nutritional studies made 
to show, from the standpoint of nutrition contained in the bag lunch, 
it is, from the dietary standpoint, or can be made from the dietary 
standpoint, as nutritious as a hot lunch? 

Dr. Hansen. That is the information I have. We might supple- 
ment it with a comment by Miss Swingle, who is the expert in this 
field. 

Miss Swina.e. I feel we can meet the requirements. There will 
not be as much variety. We have to face that. 

Senator Morsse. But the thing about help and the thing about 
sustenance that will permit these children to do satisfactory school- 
work, recognizing the fact that when they are hungry, they eat, 
whether there is a great deal of variety or not—this is typical of all 
of our children—I’m just asking to have the record show, so there 
will be no dispute about it, that so-called cold bag lunches would 
would meet the nutritional needs? 

Miss Swineue. Yes. 

Senator Morse. You would be able to supply this record either 
with references to studies, or with a memorandum that would support 
that finding, in case anybody in the Senate raises a question about that. 

Miss SwinGue. I believe we can do that. 
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Senator Morsr. Mr. Lee, will you see to it that that is done? 

Now, on the point that Senator Case raised, and he and | nad a 
whispered conversation just before he left the —_ it is your testi- 
mony, Dr. Hansen, that as of this very date, a limitation of funds 
means that we have, by way of understate: Sieh at least 6,000 boys 
and girls going to District of Columbia schools, in the elementary 
grades, that do not have enough to eat at noon? 

Dr. Hansen. I think that is correct to say. The general opinion 
would be that the child who comes to school with an inadequate lunch, 
in some cases having to go out in the neighborhood to buy a bag of 
potato chips, is not properly fed, and therefore, 1’m willing to say 
that this is a conclusion that I could support. 

Senator Morse. Well, so that people reading this record will be 
certain that we have covered it from all angles, | am going to put it 
in another form. Is it your testimony that if we supplied a lunch to 
some 6,000 students, boys and girls that are not getting it, we would 
be supplying that lunch to boys and girls who, from a nutritional 
standpoint, need it? 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. I would say that is justifiable. 

Senator Morsr. Of course, I’ll have to say as a lawyer, if in the 
courtroom, I would at this point say, “Your Honor, I rest.” But I 
can’t do that. I have to get more material in this record, because 
we are more than trying a case. But I would pause long enough to 
say, thatisourcase. That is the case that the Congress of the United 
States and the Appropriations Committees in both Houses had better 
take a long, hard look at, from the standpoint of values. One of 
which is, of course, it is our responsibility to do for the people of this 
District what I am sure under ordinary circumstances in most of the 
communities of America, a city council or a State legislature would do. 
It is just that simple to the chairman of this subcommittee. 

Now, let’s move on. Is it your testimony, supported by your 
educational associates, that if we took these 6,000 boys and girls, 
and I am speaking about them hypothetically, and gave them a 
noon lunch, our educational records would show that we would have 
every reason to expect them to do better school work? 

Dr. Hansen. This we can say without any reservation. 

Senator Morse. It is true, is it not, and | am familiar with some 
of the studies, it is true, is it not, that there has been a considerable 
amount of educational research work done on the relationship between 
school lunches and the quality of work performed in schools by those 
who are the beneficiaries of such lunches? 

Dr. Hansen. I’m told that are not too many actual studies of 
this nature. 

Miss Swinaue. It is the general opinion that the adequate noon- 
day lunch does make a great difference in their school work. How- 
ever, it is very difficult to define it statistically. 

Senator Morse. Well, let’s check the 1957 record. It is my recollec- 
tion that in the 1957 hearings, there were citations to specific mono- 
graphs and articles on this subject matter. All I’m trying to do here 
today is to bring this down to date. 

Mr. Gulledge, will you, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Lee, check with the 
Library of Congress and notify them that I want a memorandum 
prepared by the Library of Congress that bears on this question as to 





The memorandum re juested appears on p. 178 of the hearing. 
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what has been found to be the relationship, if any, between school 
lunches and academic performance. ‘Take it into the junior high and 
senior high schools, because | am pretty sure that there have been 
some writings on this subject in regard to lunch programs in high 
schools. There is no reason to believe there would be any different 
result at any academic level. So leave the record open at this point, 
and anything such as you can serve will help, because I think you have 
got to approach this thing from every possible angle to prove this case. 
It is the old story of where we know the right and principle, but we 
have got to prove it. I think the evidence is available. 

(The memoranda requested appear on p. 167 of the hearing.) 

Senator Morsr. Well, Dr. Hansen, I though you handled very 
properly this question of the sincere difference that apparently existed 
between the Board of Public Welfare and the school officials as to 
who shall do the screening in the first place. It is helpful to us to have 
the precedents of other cities, where the school authorities do it. Is 
that true, also, of their junior high schools and high schools in lunch 
programs? 

Dr. Hansen. I believe that the reports will indicate that they follow 
the same procedures at all levels. This is the practice in the food- 
service program. 

Senator Morse. Now, my next question goes to the earmarking of 
funds. In the District of Columbia budget for education, at the 
present time, is it broken down so that only a certain amount of 
money can be used for a lunch program, a certain amount of money 
for a sports program, a certain amount of money for physical educa- 
tion, a certain amount of money for other expenditures? 

Dr. Hansen. I think we are pretty well restricted in the manage- 
ment of the budget to the use of funds for which the appropriation 
was intended originally. We do have some flexibility, of course, such 
as in the operation of different departments, physical education, 
music, et cetera. But no funds which would be considered specifi- 
cally authorized for the purpose of reimbursing the food services 
department for the free lunches. 

Senator Morse. I shall be very brief on this, but I know how im- 
portant it is, appropriationswise, to have a complete record on it. 

On the basis of the budget limitations under which you now have 
to operate, do you have any discretion in deciding that X dollars shall 
not be used for musical instruments, or a movie projector, or a stage 

‘curtain, in A school or B school, but can be transferred, instead, to a 
lunch program? 

Dr. Hansen. As I understand it, we would not have the authority 
to transfer any existing funds to the lunchroom program. I base 
that upon the fact that we are asking a specific appropriation for 
reimbursement for free lunches at the secondary school level. This 
suggests that this is a necessary action. 

Now, it is possible that if we had the money to spare, we could have 
gotten permission from the Budget Department of the District gov- 
ernment to make a transfer, since there was enabling legislation on 
the books. Generally speaking, for any new activity of this kind, 
especially of the major kind, we would have to de »pend upon additional 
appropriations. Otherwise, we are developing and expanding new 
programs at the expense of perhaps an already limited program on 
the other side of the ledger. So I believe I would be speaking the 
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mind of the Board of Education on this, and the administrative staff, 
in stating that we want, certainly, if possible, to begin this program 
with additional appropriations. 

Senator Morse. Is it not true that one of the reasons you went out 
and asked for voluntary funds, for voluntary contribution, was because 
you felt that there were budget restrictions which made it unwise or 
or impossible for you to ask for any transfer funds? 

Dr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Senator Morsr. This wouldn’t have anything to do with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia system, but as an old teacher myself, I would never 
have thought of going to the fiscal authorities of my institution and 
suggesting “that they authorize me to transfer funds from project A to 
project B, because I would realize I was running the risk that they 
might dec ide that if I didn’t need the funds for project A, they might 
transfer them over to project X, outside of my school. I mention 
that because I don’t think the solution is to provide any procedure 
here that would leave this program unearmarked. I think we have 
just got to face up to the fact that the Congress of the United States 
should be asked for earmarked funds for this purpose, if you are 
ever going to get ahead with it. That is no reflection upon any of the 
government officials of the District. I know their problems, and I 
want to take away from them any and all discussion in this matter. 
I want to get the money pinpointed and earmarked to feeding hungry 
children. I want to get this record so clear that no one will have any 
doubt as to what we are asking for. 

Mr. Smith or Mr. Gulledge or Mr. Lee, do you have any questions 
to ask Dr. Hansen? 

Mr. GuLuepGe. No, sir. 

Senator Morse. Before I call on any of your associates for any 
testimony, I want to thank you for your contribution to this record, 
Dr. Hansen. I want you to know that we may be calling upon you 
for memoranda on some phase of it as our executive sessions proceed. 

Oh, I have one other question. You talked about this matter of 
whether the school officials or the Welfare Department should make 
the decisions as to who should get the food in the first instance. Then 
you cited the procedures that exist in some of these other places. One 
of the precedents or examples, comparable examples, that you cited, 
I think, provided that the school officials made the decision in the first 
instance, and then, if they felt that they needed some investigation 
help, they called on the Welfare Department and social worker 
department to make that investigation. 

Would you object to some such procedural arrangement in the 
District of Columbia? 

Dr. Hansen. Not at all. I think this would be an excellent tie-in 
and safeguard. 

Senator Morse. I raise that, Doctor, because I can just hear some 
of my colleagues say, when they read that part of your testimony in 
regard to the school in which the issue has been raised, and read that 
you said that part of the testing was done by the teacher going to the 
home, I think I can hear someone say, well, that isn’t the job of the 
teacher. That ought to be done by the social worker, and the teacher’s 
work should be within the school, and she shouldn’t be expected to— 
I’m not saying that I share this point of view, but she should not be 
expected to be an investigator of welfare needs 1 in the homes of students 
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in her class. But as I understand it, you would have no particular 
objection if we worked out some procedure whereby the teacher 
wouldn’t do that investigating; at that point, it would be done by the 
social workers. 

Dr. Hansen. That is right. 

Senator Morse. Any of your associates have anything to add to 
that? 

Dr. McLenpon. I have none, unless you have some question about 
the—— 

Dr. Hansen. We missed a resource here. Dr. McLendon is a 
pediatrician of national note. He could have answered this question 
on nutrition with real authority, with all due apology to you, Miss 
Swingle. 

Senator Morse. He has been very helpful in the past. 

Dr. McLendon, would what we have learned so far of the relation- 
ship between the school lunch program and the pupil’s ability to do 
better schoolwork be in line with your conclusions? 

Dr. McLenpon. Yes. I think it is self-evident that a well-nour- 
ished child is more academically learnable. However, that is more 
difficult to prove unless it is done under controlled conditions with 
controlled students. I think that data may be, as you say, available. 

Senator Morse. It is never difficult for me to tell as a parent. [| 
could always tell when they missed their lunch by the way they acted 
when they came home. 

Dr. McLenpon. I can tell that by my own actions. 

Senator Morse. Of course. 

Mrs. Perrrr. I have gone into these schools to watch the prepara- 
tion of the food, and the serving of the food, and in talking with one 
of the principals where 100 children were receiving food, he said he 
could not prove this point with statistics, but he was convinced that 
the attendance was much better, and that there had been fewer 
reports of stealing in the area of the school. 

Senator Morse. It has a definite effect, I think. When we get this 
literature we are asking for, we’ll find that it has a definite relationship 
to the whole problem of juvenile delinquency, behavior patterns. 
After all, how does juvenile delinquency sometimes start? You show 
me a hungry youngster, and I’ll show you one on the move. 

Well, thank you very much, Dr. Hansen. 

Dr. Hansen. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Lee calls my attention to the fact that in 
1957 Dr. Oppenheimer testified to the last point we discussed, and 
she will be a witness here again, before these hearings are over. 

Mr. Howard Davis, Deputy Director, Food Distribution Service, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Davis, will you come forward, please? I remember very well 
the help you were to us in 1957, Mr. Davis. We are going to refer 
by reference to that testimony, and all I ask you to do is to supple- 
ment it today. 

I think it would be particularly helpful if you would either today or 
later file into the record any data in regard to what your Department 
has done, its assistance to the school authorities, and the District 
government since the study of 1957, that would deal with the quantity 
of food, and the type of food. Particularly, I’ll be trying to find out 
in these hearings, and you can save us a lot of time, I think, with 
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your testimony, about the procedures, whether we have or whether you 
think we have any bugs in them we can eliminate, or any suggestions 
as to how we can do a better job of expediting distribution, or if 
you think it is satisfactory at the present time. But you proceed in 
your own way. I just wanted you to know what I wanted. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD DAVIS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FOOD DIS- 
TRIBUTION SERVICE, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; ACCOMPANIED BY HERBERT 
D. ROREX, CHIEF, SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM, U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Chairman, I have with me Mr. Herbert Rorex, who is Chief 
of our school lunch program, who may supplement my meager knowl- 
edge, if necessary. 

Senator Morse. Feel free to break in Mr. Rorex any time you 
want. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to say this, that we think the District 
has done a very, very good job in initiating this program of the dis- 
tribution of surplus commodities to needy families. We have held 
the system that is being used in the District, some of the supplemen- 
tary activities that they have conducted—we have held that up to 
many other communities around the country as an example of how 
to run a good food distribution program. I think one of the things 
that they need to be most commended on is the fact that they have 
inaugurated classes for the housewives who are receiving these com- 
modities, in order to help them make the fullest possible use of some 
of these foods, showing them many ways in which to prepare them, 
showing them the nutritional values, giving. them a great deal of 
assistance. We have asked the District people to explain this to an 
annual conference we have of all of the States in the northeastern 
area of the country, and we feel that what they have done with this 
program demonstrates what a community can do when they put 
their mind and their best talents to it. 

Senator Morse. Take a minute, Mr. Davis, to tell us the media or 
the facilities through which this adult education program has been 
conducted. Has it been through the neighborhood houses, or has it 
been through the school officials themselves? How has it been done? 

Mr. Davis. Perhaps Mr. Shea and his people could give you a little 
fuller picture of that. I think it would be quite interesting. 

I will say this, that it was through the cooperation of many people, 
principally the nutritionists with the Health Department, who con- 
ducted the classes, and certainly, as I understand it, they have used 
the facilities of the neighborhood houses, and also, I believe, some 
voluntary help from the personnel of those agencies. 

As I recall the 1957 hearings, we had several what seemed to us 
rather distinctly different problems involved in this whole question, 
and one of the first ones was the problem of the families themselves 
in the District who were not able to provide enough food for their 
families, either through some difficulties in welfare standards them- 
selves, or some of the regulations in the law. Beyond that, this prob- 
lem with the very low income groups who were not eligible for public 
assistance, but were, perhaps, in some cases worse off than some of 
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the families who were receiving public assistance. So I think that 
what the District has done in the distribution of surplus food has gone 
a long way toward solving that part of the problem in which this 
committee was interested. I think I could only say that they have 
made just about the fullest use possible of whatever foods the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has to donate. 

On the other questions, we don’t have any particular comments at 
this time, unless you have some questions. 

Senator Morse. Well, would there by any possible difficulty re- 
garding any Department of Agriculture reimbursement for a cold 
lunch, bag lunch, program, in lieu of a hot lunch program? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. We, as I think I outlined in our previous 
hearing, under the law, the Secretary is required to lay down some 
nutritional requirements for any lunches for which the Federal 
Government will reimburse. The Secretary has issued regulations 
on those requirements, and it is possible, and, as I understand the 
situation in the District now, the bag lunch does meet those nutri- 
tional standards. I think there is some evidence to indicate, however, 
that if it were possible to serve a hot lunch, there would be many other 
advantages to it. 

Senator Morse. What foods are you able to make available at the 
present time on surplus? 

Mr. Davis. For distribution to schools, which represents the first 
priority, and therefore there are some commodities available to 
schools that are not being distributed to needy families—the schools 
now are getting out of surpluses nonfat dry milk, butter, cheese, flour, 
cornmeal, and rice. 

Now, in addition to that, in the program that is eligible for reim- 
bursement—in other words, meets the mealtime requirements—we 
also have another group of commodities that are purchased with 
school lunch money, and, as you know, the Congress this last appro- 
priation authorized the transfer of $35 million of agricultural funds 
to the school lunch program for additional purchases of foods to be 
distributed to the schools. Now, that list is quite long, and quite 
varied. A number of these commodities, perhaps, would not be used 
in the bag lunch; they are designed for the hot lunch. But they have 
included this past year, this current school year, canned apples and 
applesauce, canned green beans, canned blackberries, canned corn, 
dried eggs, grapefruit sections in cans, canned peaches, canned peas, 
frozen ground pork, canned tomatoes, tomato paste, and frozen 
turkeys. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Davis, it is so simple and clear to you that 
you may be at a loss to understand why I want this record clarified a 
little bit, but I have to live with the record up here, and misunder- 
standings over them. 

Would you make a brief statement at this point as to the difference 
between the agricultural surplus food program and the school lunch 
purchase program, involving other commodities, because the com- 
modities you have just mentioned are not the surplus food commodities. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Senator Morse. Would you explain for this record what the dif- 
ference is? 

Mr. Davis. To do that clearly, I would like to go back just one 
step and say that the difference between the two programs begins in 
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the legislation, in that the national school lunch program is designed 
as a program to contribute to the nutrition and well-being of all 
children. It does provide for free meals, but it is designed to encour- 
age the provision of nutritious, full lunches to all schoolchildren, 
regardless of need. It is primarily a cash program. It has a second- 
ary purpose, that of developing increased markets for agricultural 
commodities through normal channels of trade. 

As evidence of that, the law provides that at least 75 percent of the 
appropriation be apportioned among the States in the form of cash. 
Now, it is out of that fund that the District is now paying—reimburs- 
ing—9 cents of Federal funds for each of these school lunches, the hot 
lunches in the high schools, and, as I understand it, some of the bag 
lunches. 

Senator Morses. I hope it won’t confuse your description, but if it 
does, we'll strike it. May I interrupt to ask this explanatory ques- 
tion? 

This 9 cents’ reimbursable cash allowance goes to the school 
authorities for us in the open market, to buy the foods contained on 
the list that have been approved for the school lunch program; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Davis. With one exception, Senator, that they can buy any 
food with that cash, along with the cash that they put into the 
program in the local community. This current year, we estimate 
that the schools across the Nation will spend approximately $465 
million for food in the local markets. Now, that includes the Federal 
reimbursement, which this past year totaled 93-some-odd million 
dollars for the country. The balance of the $465 million comes out 
of children’s payments for lunches, and the contributions of State 
and local governments. 

Senator Morse. Let me backtrack for a moment. Let’s go back 
to our surplus food, flour and cheese and butter and rice—those items 
that vou first listed as surplus. Then let’s move to the second 
category, applesauce and blackberries and beans and corn. ‘Those 
items are not surplus? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. 

Senator Morsr. But the school authorities can obtain those items 
to be used in the school cafeteria for a free school lunch program. The 
surplus items you distribute to them. How do they get the items on 
the second list? 

Mr. Davis. They get the other items, which we purchase out of the 
“School lunch” appropriation, in the same manner, through the same 
channels, the same State and local distribution channels, as they get 
the surplus commodities, in most cases. 

Senator Morsr. May I say this, Mr. Davis, that what happens is 
the Department of Agriculture, as to those items, in order to help 
stabilize prices, goes out into the open market and buys quantities of 
beans and a quantity of blackberries and a quantity of corn, and has 
that available for school distribution in the several States. Is that 
right or wrong? 

Mr. Davis. Not quite right. We ask the States each year what 
they would like us to buy. This purchase of these canned items, the 
canned fruits and vegetables of which I spoke, is made in accordance 
with the School Lunch Act, and has no bearing on whether they are in 
surplus or not. The act directs the Secretary to make these purchases 
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on the basis of desires of the local school authorities. So that we 
canvass the States and ask them which foods they would like the De 
partment to spend their school lunch money for. On ~ basis of the 
consensus, as well as trying to get the best buys we can get—we 
don’t buy the most expensive item, nor do we buy an sone that is in 
extremely short supply, that we'll have to pay a high price for; we 
attempt to use the money and stretch it as far as we can. 

Senator Morse. It is that latter point I want to make. That is 
where the agricultural stabilization program feature comes in. Isn’t 
that why there has always been opposition to any proposal that you 
just make the cash available to the schools, but that you make, in 
this purchasing way, the products aveilable to the schools, because 
by having some judgment as to what goods you are going to buy, 
you are able as a department to help stabilize agricultural prices? 

Mr. Davis. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that, generally speaking, in 
the actual operation of the program, these actual purchases, that 
while we attempt to get good buys, certainly price stabilization is 
not controlling. It is one of the good byproducts, you might say. 
And, of course, in past years, and again this year, we have been 
spending approximately $15 million out of the total school lunch 
appropriation. This year, the appropriation was $110 million, with 
a transfer of $35 million, which transfer was directed specifically for 
purchases, but out of the $110 million we used a good bit—we used 
$15 million to buy many of these purchases of which I have spoken. 

Now, in drawing the distinction between the distribution of surplus 
commodities and the school lunch program, I think that is the dis- 
tinction, however, that one is a cash grant-in-aid to the States, pri- 
marily, and the other is a distribution of surplus foods, primarily on 
the basis of need, but also to schools. And I might add that those 
surplus items are available whether or not the school is participating 
in the national school lunch program. In other words, whether or 
not they are meeting these mealtime requirements, they would still 
be able to get the surplus commodities. 

Senator Morsst. I think the answer to the question I now ask you 
will help to clarify the record. 

I understand from your testimony that for the basic surplus foods 
they are available to the District of Columbia school authorities 
in whatever amounts are desired, and certified as necessary and needed 
by the school district, but that the other foods in the school lunch 
program, there is a limitation on the amounts available? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct, sir. The what we call the section 6 
commodities, the school lunch commodities, purchased with school 
lunch money, are divided up among the States on the basis of the 
number of children who are eating the school lunches; in other words, 
the participation in the national school lunch program is used in 
dividing up those commodities. We take the total purchase, and 
then divide it up among the States on the basis of the number of 
children who are participating in the school lunch program. 

On the surplus commodities, they are distributed to the States 
and to the District of Columbia on the basis of what they request, 
as much as they request, as much as they can use without waste. 

Senator Monss. I should have asked this question of Miss Swingle, 
I guess, when I had her on the stand. One of your surplus items is 
flour. 
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Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Senator Morssz. I can see a great need for flour in the home dis- 
tribution program, to the families on public assistance. Is there a 
considerable amount of flour distributed to schools for baking pur- 
poses in connection with the school lunch program? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. In the school lunch program in New York 
City, for example, where it is a centralized operation—they have no 
kitchens in the schools—where the lunch is largely made up of sand- 
wiches, with hot soup and some salads, and so on, to make a complete 
lunch, they bake all of their own bread, using donated flour and 
donated dried milk. 

Senator Morse. Would it follow that if we expanded the school 
lunch program in the District of Columbia, as I hope we will, that 
that will require more section 6 money? 

Mr. Davis. The School Lunch Act contains a very specific formula 
for dividing up whatever money is appropriated for the program 
nationally. Under that provision, the amount of money that goes 
to any State and to the District of Columbia is determined by the 
school-age population, total population from 5 to 17, the ratio between 
the per “capita income of that State and the national per capita 
income. Under this formula, the District of Columbia is now receiv- 
ing all of the cash that it would have received regardless of how many 
lunches they served. 

Senator Morse. Well, now, I want to stop you. It is your testi- 
mony that at the present time, we are receiving all the section 6 
money from the Department of Agriculture we would get, no matter 
how many lunches we served? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct, on the cash. Now, you would receive 
a large proportion of these canned food items, the so-called section 6 
purchases. You would receive those, an additional quantity of those, 
based on the increased number of children participating in the lunch 
program. So you would get a greater volume of all sorts of food, the 
food that we distribute, both surplus and section 6. 

Senator Morse. We wouldn’t get any more cash—— 

Mr. Davis. No. 

Senator Morse. So, enlarging our school lunch program wouldn’t 
be to the disadvantage of any other State? 

Mr. Davis. No. 

Senator Morse. We would get some more food. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Would that be to the disadvantage of any other 
State? 

Mr. Davis. Your increased share of the section 6 food would come 
out of the same national pot, so that it would be infinitesimal, I’m sure, 
so it would reduce what went to the other States. 

Senator Morse. Are you using all that is in the pot now? 

Mr. Davis. Oh, yes. The section 6 purchases are shipped as they 
are purchased, shipping directly from the processing plants to the 
States. They do not enter into any kind of Federal storehouse, or 
Federal inventory. 

Senator Morse. But my question is, you are using all your appro- 
priation now? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. The appropriation provides that if anyone 
looks like they are going to have any money left over toward the end of 
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the year, we should call that back in and redistribute it to the other 
States. 

Senator Morse. Of course, you see the argument I am getting 
ready to answer. What I ought to say, I guess, is if we go out and 
unleash some of our employees, we’ll get some more money. In other 
words, we just ought openly to say, from this supply of food that you 
are now distributing, we'll need a little more money to buy more of it 
for the additional meals that we are giving the District of Columbia. 
Isn’t that frankly the situation, that if we are going to feed more in 
the District, you say it will be a very small amount; it can be ballooned 
into great importance, sometimes—we simply ought to say that we 
ought to increase the Department’s appropriation ‘for the purchase of 
those foods, in that amount necessary, to supply the additional food 
for the District, or any other city that decides on an expanded pro- 
gram. Because you tell me you are using all the money you have 
now, which means there apparently are enough lunches being served 
in enough places in the United States so that there is no surplus in 
your fund. 

Mr. Davis. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the Department and the 
administration’s policy in that regard is that, as these needs increase, 
perhaps the States should assume greater responsibility for the cost 
of the additional lunches. I might say in that connection—- 

Senator Morse. The only difficulty in my State is that most of thi 
schools in my districts have reached the constitutional limit 

Mr. Davis. I might say that the District of Columbia is the only 
State, or only jurisdiction, that we know of that is paying the max- 
imum 9-cent reimbursement. The national average this year, over 
the country, is 4.7 cents. 

Senator Morse. That is interesting. What is the explanation of 
that? 

Mr. Davis. Well, you receive the money in the District on the 
basis of the number of children in school, and the per capita income 
ratio. Under that, you receive a certain quantity of money. ‘The 
fewer lunches you serve, the more you can reimburse for each lunch. 

Senator Morsr. Maybe we have got an argument there we can use. 
If we increase the lunches, what will that do to our reimbursable 
amount? We aren’t going to get any more total amount; are we? 

Mr. Davis. Well, there is another aspect to the District’s situation 
that is also unique in the country, in that the District is the only 
place that we know of where school lunch money is being used to 
reimburse for what used to be called or what still is called a type-C 
lunch, which is only a bottle of milk. In the District, 1 cent of school 
lunch money is used for each of those half pints of milk, in order to 
provide that milk free of charge. In other States, no schoo! lunch 
money is used for this milk program, since we have a $75 million 
special milk program that already provides 3 or 4 cents reimburse- 
ment for the half pint of milk. It would be possible, perhaps, to use 
that money for full lunches. That money now, that is being spent 
for milk, is about equal to the amount of the school lunch mone y that 
is being used in the District for full lunches. 

Senator Morss. Miss Swingle, will you take note of this testimony? 

Dr. Hansen, will you take note of this testimony, and supply for 
the record a memorandum of observation on it? 

Dr. Hansen. I will be glad to. 
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(The information referred to is as follows:) 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DisTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF Foop SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., April 2, 1959. 


HISTORY OF THE PENNY MILK PROGRAM 


In 1942, the penny milk program was established in Washington, D.C., as a 
program for children of low-income families—but not confined to those unable to 
pay. This was administered by the Department of Welfare 12 months during the 
year. Funds for this program came from the Agriculture Marketing Administra- 
tion and the District of Columbia government. 

The National School Lunch Act (Public Law 396) was passed in 1946. This 
act appropriated Federal funds through the Department of Agriculture for a 
lunch program in schools. The milk served to elementary school children under 
the penny milk program was considered a type C lunch. A maximum reimburse- 
ment of 2 cents per container served was permitted under this act. A District 
appropriation to the Department of Welfare made up the difference between 
the subsidy and the actual cost of the milk. The child paid 1 cent for a container 
of milk. This money went to the general fund of the District of Columbia. 

In 1950, the appropriation for the District payment toward the penny milk 
program was transferred from the Department of Welfare to the Board of Educa- 
tion budget (Commissioner’s Order 302,760). 

In order to increase the consumption of fluid milk, a special milk program under 
the Department of Agriculture was authorized by Congress in 1954 (Public Law 
690, 83d Cong.). This program allowed a subsidy for milk consumed in schools 
exclusive of milk served on the type A lunch 

Since October 1956, milk has been served without charge to the elementary 
school population. Money to pay for this milk has come from 3 sources: National 
school lunch funds; special milk fund; District of Columbia appropriation in the 
school budget. 

The following shows the distribution of funds used to pay for each container 
of milk used in the elementary school, October 1958. 

October, 1958: 
National school lunch funds_____ ~~ _. $0. 008 
Special milk funds 


sata a . 03 
District funds eA eee Ce ven . OL8T7 
Cost of milk i =e ee . ; ‘ . 0567 

January 1959: 
National school luneh funds________--_- z deel tle . 012 
Special milk funds- : dp ree asad n4. . 038 
Pramieeds Serpent? ie Ue ers ; ie.) og . 0197 
ee EE | ee a a een ee eee remot : , ee ey é . 0617 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE TYPE C LUNCH PROGRAM 


The District of Columbia and the United States territorial possessions are the 
only areas still maintaining a type C program. The 49 States (with the exception 
of a few isolated areas in Alaska) no longer reimburse for a type C lunch with 
national school lunch money. The Department of Agriculture is in favor of 
utilizing these funds for the more nutritious complete type A lunch. 

‘he type C lunch is the only available lunch program in the elementary schools 
in the District of Columbia. If this program is discontinued and no type A lunch 
program used to replace it, the elementary schools would be completely without 
a program subsidized by national school lunch funds. An excess of appropriated 
national school lunch funds would result. Any moneys not used from the national 
school lunch appropriation to the District of Columbia would revert to the 
Department of Agriculture to be reapportioned among other States and Terri- 
tories. This would mean a substantial loss of funds allocated to the District of 
Columbia but not utilized by them and a deprivation to the elementary school 
population. 

On the other hand, if the type C lunch program is established for the elementary 
schools for needy children it would be possible to divert the amounts now expended 
for the type C program in the elementary schools to the new program. On the 
basis of experience in the fiscal year 1958 funds in the neighborhood of $82,000 
would be available for reimbursement for type A lunches served to elementary 
and secondary school children. It is not likely, however, that this change in 
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the use of funds would make it possible to absorb for the special milk program 
the complete amount of money allocated to the District of Columbia, because 
the maximum rate per unit is now being used. In the fiscal year 1958, for example, 
a balance of $30,000 in the special milk program was returned to the Department 
of Agriculture. 

If this transfer in the use of funds is made it will be necessary to require children 
using the type C lunch to pay a part of the cost. In January 1959, the national 
school lunch fund supplied 0.012 cents of the total cost of the milk per unit for 
children receiving the free type C lunch. In the case of needy children, some 
difficulty may be encountered in meeting their share of the cost of the milk. 

Senator Morssr. Mr. Davis, what is the average subsidy of the 
other States, as compared to the District of Columbia hot lunch 
program? 

Mr. Davis. The national average, as I mentioned if 4.7 cents, 
Now, there are many different ways that the States have used to 
divide up the money they get among the schools, and to reimburse 
for the lunches. 

A number of States have what we call variable rates of reimburse- 
ment. The wealthier communities they provide less, and in the poorer 
communities, they have a higher percentage of free meals, and they 
increase the reimbursement rate, so, to give you a flat State rate for 
some of the other States is difficult. I think the fact still remains that 
the cluster, as well as the average, is around 4 to 5 cents. The bulk 
are around that figure. 

Senator Morsr. Now, Mr. Davis, if the Congress decides, and [ 
hope it will, to appropriate earmarked funds for school lunch programs 
of a more expansive nature in the District, would it be necessary for 
the Congress to take any legislative action in regard to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s lunch program, in order to accomplish and 
expand the lunch program in the District? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Senator Morse. Your present procedures, your present policies, 
would be able to accommodate themselves to such an expanded 
program? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Do you have anything to add to this, Mr. Rorex? 

Mr. Rorex. No, sir. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Lee and Mr. Smith, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Ler. No. 

Senator Morse. Thank you, Mr. Davis and Mr. Rorex. 

The next witness is Mr. Mackall, attorney, District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Board. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS MACKALL, ATTORNEY, DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BOARD 


Senator Morse. I don’t know if-you have had a chance to see th® 
transcript or not. 

Mr. Macka.u. No, sir; I haven’t. 

Senator Morse. We had testimony the other day from Commis- 
sioner McLaughlin with regard to the increased costs that would have 
to be taken into consideration if we had a more expanded school lunch 
program to take care of the 7,000 children that Dr. Hansen testified 
about, but a lunch program that would be available to all the children 
in the elementary schools. Part of the Commissioner’s testimony 
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related to additional cost for unemployment insurance that would 
undoubtedly be paid to the cafeteria workers during the months of 
July and August, when school was not in session. I think this is a 
fair synopsis. It was his testimony that, based on his past experience, 
there is reason to believe that many of those employees would not 
et jobs during the summer, that jobs would not be available to them. 
hey would then file their application for unemployment insurance 
benefits, and you would be in the position where your organization, 
under the law, would have to pay se and that cost, re ally, ought to 
be added to the administrative costs of the school lunch program. 

I believe the record will show that I made clear that, of course, I 
wanted them to get unemployment insurance benefits if they in fact 
were not employed, but that I would like to have some testimony in 
this record, some judgment in this record, as to what certainty we 
would have that the unemployment insurance officials would see to 
it that they would do what they could to see that these people couldn’t 
take a vacation during July and August and collect vacation money 
by way of unemployment insurance benefits, and that in good faith, 
an attempt would be made to put them to work during the months of 
July and August, which are usually months of high employment. 

Now, that is the problem that was raised. Any comments you 
may wish to make about it, I would appreciate. 

Mr. Mackay. Well, during that period of time, I have been 
informed by the restaurant people, that it is a low period of employ- 
ment in restaurants. 

Senator Morse. Here in the District? 

Mr. Macxkatu. Here in the District. In other words, March, April, 
May, and June are very good, but the months of July and August, 
the business is slack, na necessarily, they wouldn’t be taking on 
additional people. 

Senator Morss. What about your surrounding resorts and vaca- 
tion spots? Aren’t July and August the top months for those areas, 
and don’t they get part- -time employees for food handling? 

Mr. Mackaut. That. would be true as to those individuels, and 

erhaps some of the District workers become employed in that fashion, 
eres only probably two-thirds of them filed claims for unemploy- 
ment, whereas something happened to the other third. We don’t 
know what they did, whether they went to work in restaurants here 
or elsewhere, or just didn’t file claims. But anyone filing a claim 
would have to be registered for work with the U.S. Employment 
Service, be subject to referrals by them, and if they were referred and 
did not accept the job, we would get an action notice, and we would 
disqualify them for refusing suitable work. 

By the same token, each time they come in, and they come in wee *kly 
to file for the preceding weck, we ask them w hat the ‘y have been doing 
to get work. If we are not satisfied that they are doing what prudent 
people would do in like circumstances, we give the ruling that they 
are not available for work. 

Now, because July and August are months of low unemployment 
overall, they would get a little more handling, you might say, in our 
local office than they would at this time of year, because, our load 
being a little lighter, we can go into what they are doing to get work 
a little better than we can in a peak period. 
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Senator Morsr. The Commissioner testified that the increased 
costs of $40,000 would be required for unemployment compensation 
for the additional employees, assuming that doubling the number of 
cafeterias would double the number of cafeteria workers. Dr. Hansen 
testified, on the question of what this program was going to cost, he 
said, in effect, they would do some reevaluation of their figures in 
regard to administrative costs, including this matter of unemployment 
insurance benefits. But as he said then, and again today, they felt 
that the administrative costs could be somewhat reduced, kept down. 
Now, when your group appeared before me in connection with 
other legislation, unemployment insurance legislation itself, for the 
District of Columbia, I was very favorably impressed with the checking 
procedure that you use in order to catch the type of person that | 
referred to the other day as the work malingerer. Am I to under- 
stand that if we go ahead with this lunch program, there is no question 
about the fact that the procedures of your agency are such that there 
will be a week-to-week check on these cafeteria workers, to the end 
of seeing to what extent any of them are failing to carry out their 
good faith responsibility in trying to get work. 

Mr. Macxatu. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Is there anything else you wish to add? 

Mr. Macxatu. No. 

On the amount, on the $40,000, not knowing the number of indi- 
viduals involved, I couldn’t say, because we paid some $39,000 to 200 
workers last summer. 

Senator Morsr. Restaurant workers? 

Mr. Mackatu. Yes, sir; these school lunch workers, which would 
average somewhere around $190-some each. 

Senator Morse. That is what his figure was based on. The 
Commissioner said, assuming we would double the amount, double 
the number of employees, then it would be reasonable to assume that 
the amount would be $40,000 additional, because last year you paid 
about $40,000. 

Mr. Macka.t. I think that would be reasonably accurate. Of 
course, legislation has been introduced that would raise benefits and 

rolong the periods, but I don’t think it would affect this group, 
boakiee they are not at the maximum, and they are not drawing for a 
maximum period, because we calculated this morning that these people 
were drawing benefits for 8 or 9 weeks, rather than for the period that 
is normally drawn, which might be 13 weeks or more. 

Senator Morse. Any questions? 

Mr. Guuuepae. No. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much, Mr. Mackall. 

Mr. Mackay. Thank you. 

Senator Morse. Dr. Ella Oppenheimer, Chief of the Bureau of 
Maternal and Child Health, Department of Public Health, District 
of Columbia. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. ELLA OPPENHEIMER, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA; ACCOMPANIED BY GRACE 
L. STONE, M.D., CHIEF, SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES DIVISION, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
AND MRS. LOIS B. EARL, NUTRITION CONSULTANT, BUREAU 
OF MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Senator Morssg. Dr. Oppenheimer, we welcome you here. 

Dr. OppenHEIMER. Thank you, Senator Morse. I have with me 
Mrs. Earl, who is the nutrition consultant of the Bureau, and Dr. 
Grace Stone, whom you know. 

Senator Morsr. Dr. Oppenheimer, we sit in your seminar now. 
You have a little educating to do, so go ahead. 

Dr. OpPpENHEIMER. Not very much, Senator Morse. 

I have here a very brief summary of what the Department of Public 
Health has been doing since your hearings in 1957. We have really 
intensified to the limits of our resources the nutrition activities in 
relation to the needs of children and their families, particularly the 
low income groups of the population. 

Much of this has been done by Mrs. Earl, our nutrition consultant, 
who worked actively with representatives from the Department of 
Public Welfare in revision of the standards for grants given to public 
assistance recipients, covering foods, clothing, and personal needs. 
We, as far as the Health Department is concerned, are particularly 
gratified that major revisions recommended were made as regards 
food, by taking into consideration the varying ages of children in the 
family, and making allowances for their nutritional needs for growth 
and development in different age periods. This applies, particularly, 
of course, to the adolescent period, where the needs are so much 
greater, 

In terms of the surplus food program, Mrs. Earl developed and 
recommended to the Welfare Department standards for determining 
the quantity of individual foods the family would receive. These 
were based on the surplus foods that were available, how they could 
be fitted into the family’s needs, and give a balanced food pattern 
when added to the foods the family could buy. 

In addition, she developed special educational materials to be 
distributed to the people receiving the surplus foods, such as simple 
menu plans, including the use of these foods which would give ade- 
quate and satisfying our, I brought along samples of this material. 

Senator Morse. I would be glad to have that material made a part 
of the appendix of this record. 

Dr. OppenHEIMER. Mr. Davis spoke about some of the nutrition 
classes which were set up, and these weren’t enough to implement 
these other activities. 

Senator Morss. They were demonstration classes? 

Dr. OprpennemeER. For low-income families, to teach them how to 
use these foods, and they were conducted with the active participa- 
tion of volunteer groups in the various community centers in which 
they were held, with the help, also, of volunteer home economists and 
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the teachers in the adult education program of the home economics 
department of the public schools. 

{xamples of community centers in which demonstrations have 
been given are: Barney Neighborhood House; Southwest Settlement 
House; Arthur Capper Public Dwellings; the Northwest Settlement 
House—the demonstration here was conducted by teachers of the 
adult education program; and the All Souls Unitarian Church. 

At these live demonstrations, in which the recipients of surplus 
foods actively participated their contributions proved very valuable, 
and more was learned about how the people could use these foods. 
If it became evident, as occurred not infrequently, that they could 
use more of certain foods, Mrs. Earl would recommend to the Surplus 
Food Distributing Division of the Department of Public Welfare 
that the allowance for the particular food be increased. 

Now actually, as a result of these demonstrations, the Department 
of Public Welfare has now made available another nutritionist to 
work with Mrs. Earl in order to extend this group educational service 
and to work more intensively with low-income, public-assistance 
families. 

Of course, more educational material is being developed on a con- 
tinuing basis as the need manifests itself. 

Another significant activity in this area was a community-wide 
nutrition conference which was held on November 14 and 15, 1958 
which was sponsored by the Health Department. 

The response to this was amazing and very gratifying to us. There 
were between 500 and 600 individuals representing over 50 community 
agencies which participated in the 2 sessions of this conference. 

The program itself was developed by agency representatives who 
submitted questions and comments regarding the most pressing prob- 
lems of child feeding which they felt needed discussion in community 
activities. 

I have here and would like to submit for the record, a copy of the 
program; the questions and comments which were submitted by these 
representatives of community agencies which formed the basis of the 
problem, and I think it is of very great community interest in this 
whole program. 

Senator Morse. It will be made a part of the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


NUTRITION CONFERENCE 


Departmental Auditorium, Constitution Avenue, between 12th and 
14th Streets NW., November 14, 15, 1958 


Fripay, NOVEMBER 14 


7:30-8 p.m., registration; 8 p.m., general session 


Chairman: Dr. Daniel Leo Finucane, Director, District of Columbia Department 
of Public Health 

Welcome: Dr. C. V. Rault, Chairman, Public Health Advisory Council 

Introduction: Mrs. Lois B. Earl, Nutrition Consultant, Bureau of Maternal and 
Child Health, District of Columbia Department of Public Health 

Speaker: Dr. Miriam E. Lowenberg, Head, Department of Foods and Nutrition, 
Pennsylvania State University: ‘‘Food as Children See It; Feeding of Children 
and Adolescents” 

Discussion leader: Mrs. Aleta L. Swingle, Director, Department of Food Services, 
District of Columbia Public Schools 
Audience participation discussion. 
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SaturDAy, NOVEMBER 15 
9:30-10 a.m., registration; 10 a.m., food for thought 
Discussion groups 
A. ADEQUATE DIET AND ITS RELATION TO GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Leader: Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, consultant, Home Economics Education, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Recorder: Dr. Madeleine W. Kirkland, Supervising Director, Home Economics, 
D.C. Public Schools 
Resource consultants: 
Dr. Ruth M. Leverton, Associate Director, Agriculture Research Service, 
Institute of Home Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Dr. William Burdick, Pediatrician, Program Director of Adolescent Medicine, 
Children’s Hospital 
Dr. Albert K. Leon, Chairman, Dental Health Committee, D.C. Dental 
Society 


B. DEVELOPING OF GOOD FOOD HABITS——-PSYCHOLOGICAL AND EMOTIONAL ASPECTS 


Leader: Rev. John W. Stafford, C.S.V., Head, Department of Psychology and 
Psychiatry, The Catholic University of America 
Recorder: Miss Charlotte Hazelbush, educational director, Visiting Nurse 
Association 
Resource consultants: 
Dr. Charles R. Webb, pediatrician, formerly associate 
Health Institute 
Dr. Flemmie Kittrell, director, School of Home Economics, Howard Univer- 
sit 
Dr. Dinas Layman, chief psychologist, Children’s Hospital 





Rochester Child 


C. NUTRITION AND FEEDING PROBLEMS OF THE LOW INCOME FAMILIES 


Leader: Mrs. Viola J. Lee, assistant superintendent, Public Assistance Division, 
District of Columbia Department of Public Welfare. 
Recorder: Mrs. Martha Sismanidis, formerly regional nutrition representative, 
Food and Agriculture Organization, United Nations. 
Resource consultants: 
Miss Mary Killcullen, supervisor of students, home service department, 
District of Columbia Chapter, American Red Cross. 
Miss Mildred Kaufman, nutrition consultant, Chronic Disease Division, 
Public Health Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Miss Martha Borlick, public health nurse consultant, pediatrics, Bureau of 
Public Health Nursing, District of Columbia Department of Public Health. 


D. SPECIAL NUTRITION NEEDS OF CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS 


Leader: Dr. Josephine Kety, Chief, Central Maternal and Child Health Services 
Division, Bureau of Maternal and Child Health, District of Columbia Depart- 
ment of Public Health. 

Recorder: Mrs. Laura Dittmann, formerly specialist on home training for men- 
tally retarded children, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Resource consultants: 

Dr. Donald Watkin, senior surgeon, Public Health Service, National Cancer 
Institute, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Miss Catherine Cowsill, home economics teacher in charge of feeding, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Health School. 

Dr. Valassios Valassis, professor of nutrition, School of Nursing, the Catholic 
University of America. 
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E. COMMUNITY ACTION—ITS NEEDS AND PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


Leader: Dr. Albert L. Chapman, Chief, Division of Special Health Services, 
Public Health Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Recorder: Mrs. Ethel Williams, executive director, Southeast Neighborhood 
House. 
Resource consultants: 
Mrs. Richard Simonson, chairman, health section, Health and Welfare 
Council of the National Capital Area. 
Mrs. Olive Walker Swinney, community services adviser, National Capital 
Housing Authority. 
Miss Evelyn Rahm, Mr. Charles Froom, health education consultants, 
Public Health Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


11:30-11:45 a. m., recess; 11:45 a. m., summary: Dr. Miriam E. Lowenberg and 
recorders; 12:30 p. m., adjournment 


Sponsored by the District of Columbia Department of Public Health and all 
community organizations with an interest in this subject area. 

Acknowledgment is made to the American Institute of Baking for making 
it possible to have the services of Dr. Miriam E. Lowenberg. 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1958. 


QUESTIONS AND COMMENTS SUBMITTED BY COMMUNITY AGENCIES AND ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR DISCUSSION AT THE NUTRITION CONFERENCE ON THE FEEDING 
OF CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS 


(Basis for program planning for Nutrition Conference on Feeding of Children, 
sponsored by District of Columbia Department of Public Health, November 
14-15, 1958) 


ADEQUATE DIET IN RELATION TO GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


1. Better breakfasts—importance of adequate breakfast. 

2. Adequate nutrition for preschool child whose parents work. 

3. What are the essentials of an adequate diet for the various age groups? 

4. Discuss the possibility of substituting various types of foods for between- 
meal snacks in place of sweets and starches. There is a belief among many that 
the sugars are necessary to give the child energy and as a pickup between meals. 

5. How can we disseminate information about good quality food snacks and 
their importance to meeting needs for growth? 

6. Fatigue in relation to nutrition and appetite. 

7. Is it natural for 5-year-olds to have poor appetites? Many seem to be healthy 
and get along on such a little bit of food and this may go on until they are 8 years 
old—then you can’t fill them up. 

8. How can we help parents understand growth and development and the 
child’s food needs at different stages of growth? This seems especially important 
in developing patterns of eating and preventing overnutrition. 

9. What about the new “‘Basic—4’’? 

10. Nutrition nonsense—fads and quackery. There seems to be complete 
confusion as to what to believe in our advertising about what we need for an 
adequate diet. 

11. How can we help the adolescent realize the correlation between what he 
eats and his appearance? 


HOW CAN GOOD FOOD HABITS BE DEVELOPED—-PSYCHOLOGICAL, EMOTIONAL, 
ENVIRONMENTAL, AND EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS 


1. What are the effective means for motivating children and adolescents into 
changing their food selection habits? 

2. In developing good food habits is it important to keep sweets to a minimum 
at an early age? 

3. Is it all right to feed a boy peanut butter sandwiches for luncheon 365 days 
a year if he does not want any other kind? Is it important to try to interest him 
in something else? 

4. How can we help children form good food habits from infancy on? 

5. In face of present day information on the value of weight control and pre- 
ventive medicine in relation to chronic diseases developed after age 40, what 
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methods of motivation can we use in working with children and adolescents in 
establishing food habits which are sound and lasting? 

6. Low hemoglobin levels are common occurrence among infants and children 
at District of Columbia General Hospital which shows need for developing better 
food habits to secure an adequate diet. 

7. Should the family eat meals together? 

8. Is a relaxed atmosphere important in eating meals’ 

9. Need for knowing more about the psychological and emotional aspects of 
feeding various age children. 

10. How can we bring more education to parents on establishing good food 
habits? 

11. Role of adult in feeding children. 

12. What are the newer methods of teaching the importance of eating breakfast? 

13. How can we bring about the right attitudes toward eating breakfast? 

14. Shouldn’t simple nutrition facts about food and nutrition be taught at the 
grade school level? Especially for those students who may not reach the high 
school level: it may teach them good food habits; they may have better health 
and be better citizens for it. 

15. How can the anthropologists, social scientists, and others involved in the 
study of behavior help nutritionists and educators in developing meaningful ma- 
terials and positive methods for nutrition education‘ 

16. The community nutrition section of the American Dietetics Association 
recently did a pilot study in six States on nutrition education in schools. The 
purpose of the study was to find out the nutrition content of courses in teacher- 
training institutions. The data from this and other studies indicates that this is 
an area which needs investigation before we can hope to achieve any satisfactory 
results from a nutrition education program in the schools. F 

17. How can we determine pupil readiness for teaching nutrition together with 
suggestions for visual aids and other materials? 

18. Is the elementary school nutrition education program implemented by ex- 
ample in any way—e.g., snack bars, etc.? 


NUTRITION AND FEEDING PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN IN LOW INCOME FAMILIES 


1. Can adequate nutrition be purchased by families receiving financial assist- 
ance from public and private agencies? 

2. Need for education on use of surplus foods. 

3. How can USDA donated commodities be utilized to the best advantage? 

4. How can low income families be helped to break with the habit of day-to-day 
or meal-by-meal buying at the corner grocery, and to buy at least the major 
staples in quantity at chain stores? 

5. How can mothers be helped in preparing inexpensive and simple lunches for 
their grade school children to take to school, instead of giving them cash for pop, 
potato chips and candy? 

6. How can low-income families be helped to do their shopping around surplus 
foods, rather than use up their cash first and then try to live on surplus food alone? 

7. How can the Department of Public Welfare give help to its families receiving 
financial assistance and other low income families in the District of Columbia who 
are not accustomed to checking for ‘‘in-season”’ bargains, who do not have a daily 
paper, and who do not know how to “‘shop’’. 


SPECIAL NUTRITION NEEDS OF CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS 





1. Importance of homemaking education for girls at an earlier age—girls 
becoming pregnant earlier—need better nutritional status in relation to this and 
then how to cook and feed children after. 

2. How can we instill in girls and women an appreciation that physical prepara- 
tion for motherhood begins in childhood and is dependent to a large degree upon 
one’s nutritional status of long standing. 

3. Discuss the indiscriminate ingestion of alcohol by the mother and its rela- 
tionship to the child and his mental abilities. 

4. How to meet the dietary needs of the mother with a lowered resistance as a 
result of “fad diets’’ and dietary indiscretions just prior to pregnancy and the 
continued lowered resistance during the first part of pregnancy? Discuss in 
relation to fetal development and mental retardation. 

5. The relationship beterute adequate maternal nutrition and fetal develop- 
ment as it relates to resultant mental retardation, giving statistics. 
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6. Fetal nourishment needs in relationship to maternal nutrition in pregnancy 
of the young adolescent. F 

7. The effect of ready-cooked, highly seasoned foods to getting adequate 
nutrition for the young pregnant girl who eats out. 

8. How badly does candy and carbonated beverages really affect the teeth? 
Do they cause dental caries. Some children seem to have good teeth and consume 
a lot of candy and sweets. 

9. Because of the conclusive evidence connecting the ingestion of carbo- 
hydrates, especially sugar, in the form of candy, cookies, pastries, etc., with tooth 
decay, I would like to hear something regarding the exclusion of these in the routine 
diet of children. 

10. Need for more professional help on nutrition in relation to special needs 
such as diabetes, anemia, obesity, mental retardation, inadequate income, ete.— 
the community seems to be lacking in personnel in this area. 

11. Is cancer in children on the increase and have there been any experiments 
that show that some food habits might contribute to cancer in children? 

12. Obesity—emotional tension and overeating. 

13. Is high protein diet necessary for the adolescent and preadolescent? 

14. Vitamin supplements—desirable or undesirable. 

15. How do we recognize deficiency diseases which result from dietary limita- 
tions. 

16. Adequate diet and relation to acne in adolescents. 

17. Special feeding problems of handicapped children, techniques for feeding, 
special diets for particular disease or disability. 


COMMUNITY ACTION—ITS NUTRITION NEEDS AND FUTURE CONSTRUCTIVE PLANNING 


1. The problem of vending machines in the schools. 

2. School lunches for the elementary schools. 

3. Agencies should be fully versed with local as well as national and international 
nutrition needs. 

4. Did anything positive come out of the hot lunch experiment which could 
lead to its furtherance? How can this be made a permanent program? How 
can it be enlarged to include more schools? 

5. The Commissioners Youth Council is interested in cooperative planning with 
group around two possible programs: 

(a) Demonstrating value of good nutrition practices as part of the intensive 
work with first grade and kindergarten children at Thomson School—maximum 
benefits project. 

(b) Citywide nutrition training as part of the national youth fitness program— 
Youth Council has been designated to carry out the local program. 

6. Can any groups outside the schools assist in this nutrition education pro- 
gram? Are there any such programs now? Can they be enlarged? 

7. Should there be any citywide organization to acquaint people with what is 
being done to promote better nutrition, also to work out projects on nutrition on 
a cooperative community basis? What has been done or is being done in this 
way in other cities? 

8. What kind of nutrition education is being carried out in the community? 

9. How can nutrition education and activities be coordinated between agencies? 
Can it be brought down further on the real neighborhood and community level? 

10. What are effective means for getting more nutrition education to the home- 
maker in the community? 

11. Professional groups appear to be somewhat aware of the need for nutrition 
education in the early years of life but also need help in becoming more vocal and 
active in furthering this program. What methods would be effective in this area? 

12. How much nutrition education is given in the public schools? Can it be 
improved or enlarged in any way? Is any given at PTA meetings? 

13. How can the professional group accept and organize to plan and delegate 
simpler aspects of the teaching of nutrition to lay people? 


Dr. OppENHEIMER. I have a summary and the recommendations 
for community action of the discussion group on nutrition and feeding 
problem of low-income families. 

Senator Morse. It will also be made a part of the record at this 
point. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 
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NUTRITION CONFERENCE SPONSORED BY DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DEPARTMENT OF 
Pustic HEALTH, NOVEMBER 14-15, 1958 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION GROUP C-——NUTRITION AND FEEDING PROBLEMS OF THE 
LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 


A lively discussion in this group was centered about four questions which were 
raised by the Chairman, Mrs. Viola J. Lee of the District of Columbia Department 
of Public Welfare: 

1. Who are the people in the low-income group? 

2. What are their problems 

As workers see them? 
As the families see them? 
3. What has been done in District of Columbia to solve their problems? 
4. What are the group’s recommendations for community action? 
Who are the people in the low-income group? 

The people in the low-income group are in families in which the family heads 
or the chief wage earners are— 

1. In occupations—laborers, unskilled, seasonal, and other—in which wages are 
low. 

2. Employable but unemployed and without financial resources. There is no 
servicing agency for this group. 

3. On fixed incomes—the elderly, the retired, and those on salaries that have 
not increased with the cost of living. 

4. On welfare allowances. 

5. Faced with unusually large expenditures for medical care of family members 
and for other needs. 

6. In need of medical, psychological, or psychiatric attention. 

What are their problems? 


Families in the low-income group among others often have to contend with one 
or more of these problems: 

1. Instability of incomes. 

2. Adjusting borderline incomes to increases in family size and in food needs of 
children as they grow older. 

3. Fixed payments which have first claims on family income—rent, utilities, 
insurance, and installment purchases for refrigerators, beds, and other necessi- 
ties—which do not leave enough for food. 

4. Away-from-home employment of homemakers which may permit insufficient 
time for planning, buying, and preparing an economical and nutritionally adequate 
diet for family members. 

5. Inadequate housing including inadequate facilities for preparing and storing 
food. 

6. Lack of knowledge about food management and nutrition. 

7. Inability to put nutrition knowledge into practice. 


What has been done in the District of Columbia to solve the problems of the low- 
income group? 


Among several recent steps that have been taken to help families in the low- 
income group with their nutrition and other problems are— 

1. Development of the National Capitol Housing project. 

2. Development of project 314. 

3. Distribution of surplus foods and demonstrations in their use. 


What are the group’s recommendations for community action? 

The group recommended that— 

1. Increased education in food management and nutrition be offered to adults 
and children of all ages with greater use of the group method in teaching to supple- 
ment, the individual method. 

2. Community agencies, organizations, and institutions coordinate their efforts 
into a unified program. 

3. Community workers be better informed about the present operation and use 
of the new homemakers’ service and plans for its development. 

4. Greater attention be given to the hard-core, multiple-problem families. 

5. Effort be made to start a lunch program in elementary schools immediately. 
Use of central kitchens was suggested until such time as kitchens and lunchrooms 
can be located in or near school buildings. 
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Senator Morse. Dr. Oppenheimer, I have a few questions I would 
like to ask you. 

You heard the testimony of Dr. Hansen today. Did you also hear 
him the other day? 

Dr. OpPpENHEIMER. No; I wasn’t here, but Dr. Stone and Mrs, 
Earl were here. 

Senator Morse. This is the foundation of the question: As a result 
of your professional work, would you say that it is your observation 
that there is a direct bearing between the food intake of the child 
and his behavior outlook? 

Dr. OppeNHEIMER. I don’t think there is much question about that, 
and I am not sure it needs a professional medical opinion. 

Senator Morse. On the basis of your professional experience and 
observation, would you say that it is essential that the child be well 
fed if he is expected to do high-quality mental work? 

Dr. OpPpENHEIMER. In general; yes. I think there are a few 
exceptions. 

Senator Morsg. That is to say if he is expected to do mental work 
approaching his capacity. 

Dr. OppENHEIMER. Yes. 

Senator Morse. Is it your observation that you think there is a 
relationship between the state of nutrition of the child and his be- 
havior pattern, whether it is good or bad? 

Dr. OppENHEIMER. Yes, In association, of course, with other factors. 

Senator Morse. This is really leading into the juvenile delinquency 
question. 

Dr. OppENHEIMER. Yes. 

Senator Morse. You have heard the testimony of Dr. Hansen 
and his school associates. In their opinion, there are 6,000 grade-school 
boys and girls in the District today who are not getting a lunch at 
school. 

Do you think that supplying a child with one balanced nutritional 
meal per day under the school lunch program would provide or have a 
beneficial effect on the health of the child concerned? 

Dr. OpreNHEIMER. There is no question about that. After all, 
lunch is one meal and would represent at least one-third of the food 
intake. 

Senator Morse. Now, as the result of your observation and with no 
reference to the number as I couldn’t expect you to give us statistical 
information, but as a result of your professional observations, is it 
your opinion that there are children in the District of Columbia going 
to grade schools who are not getting enough to eat? 

Dr. OppenneiMer. There is no question about that, and I am will- 
ing to go a little further and say there are a substantial number. 
This is an impression, of course. 

Senator Morss. I am back again to my old habit, back to where 
I say I am a lawyer and don’t know what more I can submit on this 
record to prove my case. 

Yourself and everybody else in the District of Columbia recognizes 
that we have this social, conscious responsibility to our girls and boys. 
They just happen to be the greatest wealth we have. 

The whole agricultural program does a lot better with cattle 
than we do with our children and that is no demagogic statement. 
That is a fact. 
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In Oklahoma, Texas, or any State where the snow covers up the 
the pasture and the cattle start starving, you have half the American 
Air Force taking hay out to them and I am all for it, let me say. It 
pulls our heartstrings and every humane society in the country will 
send us wires asking what we are doing in the way of getting feed to 
these starving cattle. 

What I want to say to the politicians today is, What are you doing 
about getting some school lunches for the boys and girls in the District 
of Columbia. 

We have at least 6,000 now, and I think Dr. Hansen, in answer 
to Senator Case today said they have gotten down to a round figure 
of 6,000, but I think the record will show it is 7,000. 

Mrs. Van Sanrorp. Senator Morse, the other 1,000 are just being 
fed by voluntary contributions at this point. 

Senator Morse. The other 1,000 are being fed on the basis of 
money that is contributed? 

Mrs. VAN SANFORD. Yes. 

Senator Morss. Well, Doctor, you are just as helpful this year to 
the subcommittee as you were in 1957. 

We accomplished a lot in 1957, not enough as we would have liked 
to and I don’t know how much success we are going to have this year, 
but something tells me we are going to have some. 

I have been advised by Mr. Lee that statistical information for the 
record regarding children admitted to the hospital with malnutrition 
will be supplied by Commissioner Karrick. 

Do you have any knowledge of this problem, Doctor? 

Dr. OpPpENHEIMER. This matter was brought to our attention just 
a few days ago. 

As to your desire for information that might be available, we have 
here something that we were able to collect in a day’s time. 

From Children’s Hospital, we have this data: For the calendar 
years 1956, 1957, and 1958, the number of inpatients admitted and 
the number with the presumptive diagnosis of malnutrition and a 
calculated percentage, with the diagnosis of malnutrition. I will give 
you this, sir. The number in 1956 was 344; in 1957 it was 270; in 
1958, it was 300. Percentages for these respective years are 3.3; 
2.3; and 2.5. 

Children’s Hospital 





1996 «=| ~Ss(gsy?—si‘d|(Cts(988 
Nees eeeaipepiicstededenatecntactemenlinenpnind sone etic ta cides Weide kid at he ed Lehi LEER 
Number of inpatients admitted .._........-.....-.-.---.---..-| 10, 239 | 11, 643 12, 210 
Number with presumptive diagnosis of malnourishment- _-_---- | 344 | 270 300 
Percent with presumptive diagnosis of malnourishment------ 3.3 | 2.3 | 2.5 





Now for District of Columbia General, and I believe the data sub- 
mitted which are from routine reports, did not show the amount of 
malnutrition or undernourishment, and just what is back of this we 
are not prepared to say at the moment. Actually, I have these figures 
on which you might want to insert in the record. 

Senator Morse. The figures will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

Dr. OpPpENHEIMER. With regard to hospital statistics which the 
committee requested, the following have been submitted by District 
of Columbia General Hospital. 
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I believe I should point out to you that the data for District of 
Columbia General Hospital represents only what was available from 
routine diagnostic reporting. In order to obtain a more valid picture 
of the incidence of malnutrition among this group of children, a 
planned study of the records themselves would be necessary. The 
time factor made such a study impossible for this presentation. 

(The figures referred to are as follows:) 


District of Columbia General Hospital 


Number of patients seen in pediatric outpatient clinics during February 


tet area cat eee ioe ee ae ae Ce 4, 142 
Number of patients primary diagnosis of malnutrition____- 5 
Number of patients secondary diagnosis of malnutrition 8 

eg eaten ae Se ne cnc otek 13 


Number of patients seen in pediatric outpatient clinics in fiscal year 1958_ 39, 980 
Number of inpatient admissions to pediatric service: 
Fiscal year 1956__- in acta ease in b 2, 152 
Fiscal year 1958____- Seis eet 2, 249 
Number of patients with primary or secondary diagnosis of malnutrition: 
Fiscal year 1956__-__- 11} s LL a 28 
Fiscal year 1958__._...._____- Jair a ob Sa 0 34 


Dr. OpPpENHEIMER. We don’t feel they show the amount of mal- 
nutrition among these cases because they represent just routine report 
records that they have available. 

A sample of the study of the records designed to obtain this specific 
information of the child would be needed, really, to get a reasonably 
valid picture, and there wasn’t time to do this. 

I looked over the report, in the report that came from District of 
Columbia General and in the 1957 hearings I do recall, as far as the 
outpatients are concerned, that there had been a review of the total 
case record on a 3-week period in which the physician’s account of 
the physically sound nation and the child was incorporated into this, 

There was a feeling, on the basis of the number of these different 
factors, shall I say the diagnosis on that basis on the presence of 
malnutrition or undernutrition was made. 

Now those figures were far larger than these here, so I feel that 
they come from the same report. I think it amounted to 3. some 
percentage and here it is just a fraction of a percent. So I want to 
make this quite clear in the terms of the interpretation. 

Senator Morse. Well, the conclusion I draw from your testimony, 
and the figures you have given to us 

Dr. OprpeENHEIMER. I do, however, have some fresh data which 
also requires further study: Currently in connection with a special 
study by the Bureau of Maternal and Child Health on a group of 71 
presumably not ill children, an overwhelming majority of whom are 
known to be in the low-income groups of the population, hemoglobin 
determination revealed that 31 or 43.6 percent had low hemoglobin 
levels and 13 or 18.3 percent definitely unsatisfactory levels. These 
data, though limited, are suggestive, for in children the cause of such 
hemoglobin levels is most frequently nutritional, reflecting inade- 
quacy of dietary intake, and involving in many instances proteins, 
vitamins, and other minerals as well as iron. 

Senator Morse. What I am trying to say, Doctor, is this: Your 
testimony would cause me to conclude that even in your hospitalized 
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cases in the District of Columbia, your Childrens Hospital cases, the 
percentage of malnutrition, whether it is 1, 2, or 3 percent, you 
would still consider that serious in its proportions to the number of 
children in Childrens Hospital? 

Am I right or wrong in that conclusion? 

Dr. OppENHEIMER. I am sorry, but I didn’t quite follow that. 

Senator Morsg. That is all right, as I can restate it. My con- 
clusion from your testimony is that even in your hospitalized cases 
involving chien in the District of Columbia, whether the percent- 
age is 1, 2, or 3 percent of malnutrition cases, that you would con- 
sider that a eth serious proportion or not. 

[ want to know what your personal judgment is on that. These 
figures as | heard you read them, would indicate that you found, in 
some instances one group with 1, some 2, and some 3 percent of mal- 
nutrition. 

Now is that considered a substantial number? 

Dr. OppENHEIMER. Are you talking about Childrens Hospital ad- 
missions? 

Senator Morse. Yes. 

Dr. OppENHEIMER. Yes; I think this is a very substantial number? 

Senator Morss. That is what I had in mind. 

Dr. OppeNHErIMER. Oh, there is no question about that. 

Senator Morss. | remember in 1957 that you were pointing out 
this malnutrition problem among the children, these low income 
groups in the District of ( ‘olumbia. 

Now I should have asked this of Dr. Hansen and some of the 
other witnesses that can help us with this, but 1 want to know now 
and this record to show what the ratio between white and colored 
students is, in all these classifications. I want to know about these 
students that have been getting these free lunches; these students of 
the 7,000 that need, and need now, the lunches. 

What is the percentage of them that are colored and what is the 
percentage that are white? 

I guess everybody in the room knows me well enough to know that 
that wouldn’t make any difference, but we better get the record to 
show whatever this relationship to the economic factors in the District 
involving the colored population and the white population is. 

Dr. OppENHEIMER. Well, with regard to the experience of the 
Health Department service, the very high percentage is the colored 
problem. 

I have always felt, of course, it was the colored problem because 
they are the low income gr oup in the population. 

Senator Morse. There is a definite percentage of white children 
involved? 

Dr. OppeENHEIMER. This I wouldn’t know without getting the data. 

Senator Morsr. Mr. Lee, will you get from the various author- 
ities a breakdown of lunches served and assistance given on the basis 
of the colored children and the white children? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested may be found on p. 180 of the hearings.) 

Senator Morse. I think it is going to be helpful with regard to 
some other problems this committee has in relation to the subject 
matter appearing before us. 

Have your associates anything to add to this record? 
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Dr. OpPpENHEIMER. NO, sir. 

Senator Morse. I am very grateful to you for appearing here today. 

Thank you, very much. Your written statement will be inserted 
at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


WRITTEN STATEMENT OF Dr. ELLA OPPENHEIMER 


Since the hearings of your committee in 1957 the Department of Public Health 
has intensified to the limits of its resources its nutrition activities in relation to the 
needs of children and their families in the low income groups of the population, 

Mrs. Earl, our nutrition consultant, worked actively with a representative 
from the Department of Public Welfare in the revision of the standards for grants 
given to public assistance recipients covering food, clothing, and personal needs, 
We are particularly gratified that major revisions recommended were made as 
regards food, by taking into consideration varying ages of children and making 
allowances for the nutrition needs of children for growth and development in 
different age periods. 

In terms of the surplus food program, Mrs. Earl developed and recommended 
to the Welfare Department standards for determining the quantity of individual 
foods the family would receive, based on surplus foods available, how thev could 
be fitted into the family’s needs and give a balanced food pattern when added to 
the foods they could buy. 

In addition, she developed special educational materials to give to the people 
receiving the surplus foods, such as simple menu plans, including the use of these 
foods, which would give adequate and satisfying diets. I thought you might be 
interested in seeing examples of this material (exhibit I). 

To further implement this demonstration classes were developed for low income 
families to teach them how to use these foods with the active participation of 
volunteer groups in the various community centers, the help of volunteer home 
econoniists and the home economics department of the public schools, and teachers 
in the adult education program. 

Examples of community centers in which demonstrations have been given: 
Barney Neighborhood House; Southwest Settlement House; Arthur Capper 
Dwellings; Northwest Settlement House (this by teachers in adult education 
program); and All Souls Unitarian Church. 

At these live demonstrations, in which the recipients of surplus foods actively 
participated their contributions proved very valuable and more was learned 
about how people could use these foods. If it became evident as occurred not 
infrequently, that they could use more of certain foods Mrs. Earl recommended 
to the Surplus Food Distributing Division of the Department of Public Welfare 
that the allowance for the particular food be increased. As a result of these 
demonstrations the Department of Public Welfare has now made available a 
nutritionist to work with Mrs. Earl to extend this group educational service and 
to work more intensively with low income and public assistance families. 

More educational material is being developed on a continuing basis. 

Another significant activity in this area was a community-wide nutrition 
conference held on November 14-15, 1958, sponsored by the Department of 
Public Health. Between 500 to 600 individuals representing over 50 com- 
munity agencies participated in the two sessions of this conference. The program 
was developed hy the agency representatives who submitted questions and 
comments regarding the most pressing problems of child feeding which they felt 
needed discussion and community action. I would like to submit for the record 
a copy of the program for this nutrition conference, the questions and comments 
submitted by representatives of community agencies which formed the basis of 
the program, and the summary and recommendations for community action of 
the discussion group on nutrition and feeding problems of low-income families, 
which are particularly pertinent to this hearing (exhibit I1). 


Senator Morse. I want the record to show that pages 16 through 
24 of a study by Mrs. Elizabeth de Schweinitz entitled ‘Public 
Assistance and Junior Village Children” will be inserted at this point. 

I think this portion of her study is especially pertinent because it 
deals with the problem of why the potential of public assistance is 
not always realized. 
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(Pp. 16 through 24 of the study by Mrs. de Schweinitz are as 
follows :) 


Wary THE PoTENTIAL oF PusLiic AssisTANCE Is Nor ALWAYs REALIZED 


1. One of the chief reasons for the inability of the Public Assistance Division 
to prevent protracted destitution in many instances, and in some to prevent the 
breakup of the family and the placement of the children is because assistance is 
not available for all people who are in need. 


(a) There is no provision for aid to the unemployed in the District Public Assistance 
program 

At the time the Social Security Act was passed, it was hoped that unemploy- 
ment compensation would provide for people who were able to work, but unable to 
find jobs. However, many subsequent developments have prevented this: The 
relatively low amount of the payment; the length of time a person is unemployed; 
and the fact that the jobs of many people are not covered by unemployment 
compensation. 

The Social Security Act, which also provides for the matching of State and 
local funds for certain specified categories of needy people, thus contained no 
provision for Federal matching of financial grants for unemployed workers. 


(b) There ts no provision in the Disirict, nor in Federal matching funds, for supple- 
mentation of earnings from full-time employment of either the mother or the 
father 

Again in pursuance of the Social Security Act, the State or county (and for this 
purpose the District of Columbia is a State), would become responsible for the 
full costs of adding to the earnings of employed parents such funds as the State 
might provide to insure a minimum-level-of-living family income. 

The number of children in individual families outgrew the stretchability of the 
earnings of certain regularly, as well as intermittently, employed census day 
fathers, with resultant Junior Village placement of some of the children. 

The lack of family income data about most of the Child Welfare Division 
families, the previously mentioned dearth of Public Assistance Division income 
data about applicant families who are ineligible for assistance, and the paucity of 
data from other sources, prevents the project from arriving at estimates about the 
numbers of families which, but for lack of money, might have remained together. 

However, material in a forthcoming project report may give some leads for 
estimates in this area of social dependence, actual and potential. 

The applications from nonpublic assistance families who were certified during 
September 1958 as eligible to receive surplus foods, have been studied for the 
insights they give about the composition and income of families. Even prior 
to the fuller report, it is arresting to note that during September alone, 285 families 
with 1,107 children were certified. By the end of September the total rolls of 
the surplus foods program, launched in July 1957, included 2,582 nonpublic assist- 
ance families with their 11,154 children. 


(c) “‘The continued absence of a father from the home,’’ an aid to dependent children 
eligibility requirement for the mother and her children, presents serious social 
and administration difficulties 

The Social Security Act provides matching funds for ‘‘* * * a child—deprived 
of parental support or care by reason of the death, continued absence from the 
home, or physical or mental incapacity of a parent, and who is living with the 
father, mother, * * * [and other close relatives].”’ 

The summaries of cases in an earlier section of this report illustrate in a frae- 
tional way a few of the issues faced by public welfare administrators throughout 
the country since 1935, in determining when a man has “‘deserted,’’ the shortcut 
phrase for ‘“‘continued absence from the home.” 

Probably no State has been satisfied fully with the definition and requirements 
it has used, nor with its present practices, in relation to absent fathers. A few 
fathers in any State do fade—apparently for keeps. But the come-and-go, in- 
and-out nature of many low-income marital relationships has led to a wide variety 
of policies, all of which have been characterized by administrative headaches in 
deciding how continuous is “continued absence.” 

lt would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to obtain evidence to verify the impres- 
sions of some members of the community that even employed or occasionally 
employed fathers desert so that their wives and children can get on assistance, 
There can be no doubt but that lack of money is always a complicating factor 
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in the desertions in low-income families. There can be somewhat more doubt 
as to the extent to which it serves as the dominant factor—or as an altruistic 
motivation. 

A corollary aspect of the desertion issue for the administrators of assistance 
programs lies in their legal and administrative responsibility to obtain (or to work 
with law enforcement and other organizations to obtain), funds from the deserting 
father for the support of the family—if he can be located. 

Public officials and others fear encouraging paternal irresponsibility. An even 
stronger reality, perhaps, is the fear of spending public funds, through assistance 
grants on behalf of deserted mothers and children, for whose support the father 
is not only responsible, but toward whose support he may have some capacity 
to pay. 

One State may be tougher or less tough than another in determining what 
constitutes desertion under the interpretations of the Social Security Act and its 
amendments. But to obtain Federal funds to match its own in the aid to de- 
pendent children program, each State must have clear-cut policies equally applic- 
able to all and provide for the application of such policies. 

The essential dilemma which results from the administrative necessity to define 
and enforce the conditions under which a man establishes his continued absence 
from his home, and which results from efforts to locate the deserting father, is 
that the financial plight of mothers and their children often ceases to be the issue. 
Hence the deserting man’s family may be left unprovided for. The man’s deser- 
tion, while total as far as support is concerned, may be of an evanescent nature; 
his occasional visibility may prevent his children and their mother from receiving 
income through aid to dependent children either intermittently or continuously, 


(d) Stepfathers since 1953 in the District of Columbia public assistance program, 
have been required by the Department to be responsible for their stepchildren 

In 1954 this policy was extended to require that when the mother is associating 
with a man in a relationship similar to that of husband and wife, whether or not 
the man actually lives in the house, he is to be held responsible for the support 
of all of the children, whether or not he is the father of any or all of them. 

The agency had previously tried many ways to deal with the problems involved 
in fixed financial responsibility for children when their mother remarried, or was 
living with a man not her husband who might, or might not, have been father of 
any or all of her children. It found itself dissatisfied with the several approaches 
under which it had operated earlier. 

The agency’s present policy however, appears exceedingly difficult to administer. 
Although the project speaks only to that present policy, history suggests that 
grants available to able-bodied poor people, intended to ameliorate their lives, are 
likely to become encumbered with stipulations about socially desirable behavior 
which can becloud the original intent of providing minimum necessities, such as 
food and shelter. 

Too, the various stipulations about adult behavior and relationships upon 
which grants depend are likely, as history suggests, to stimulate some recipients 
to shrewd and evasive chicanery. These dual human reactions of some providers 
and of some recipients, may explain in part the development in certain countries 
of flat government grants to all people, for specified purposes, regardless of income. 
Illustrations from other countries include family or children’s allowances and 
certain medical care programs. 

The project suggests that very low-income families, as described in the best 
available literature, are likely to have standards and values which are at marked 
divergence from those which characterize other groups in our society. In the 
District, low-income families are predominantly Negro, as is indicated both by 
the public assistance and the surplus foods rolls. In reading aid to dependent 
children records it proved impossible to tell from descriptions of parental behavior 
and attitudes whether a particular family was white or Negro. The common 
elements were the total poverty in background, opportunity, income, and non- 
conformity to communitywide standards. 

Thus, because of the high proportion of Negro families among the low-income 
families studied, Negroes evitably appear to contribute most to the difficulties 
that public assistance encounters in enforcing the stepfather policy, despite the 
probability that income level, rather than race, may be the major contributing 
factor. 

Despite the improvement in educational and economic level of many District 
Negroes during recent years, there still are many low-income families who as yet 
have not had the opportunity to rid themselves of patterns of woman-dominated 
family life, and of patterns of child rearing and of sexual behavior which were 
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the patterns of their ancestors. Thus their mores, their ways of rating themselves 
and of being rated by friends, may be the exact opposite of the mores expressed 
in the “stepfather policy.” 

In 1955 the agency established a special unit of investigators on the recom- 
mendation of the Inter-Departmental Committee on Non-Support ‘‘* * * for 
the location of absent fathers who were failing to support their dependents.’ 
At present the investigators’ task, among other assignments, is to locate absent 
fathers, and to determine whether the man, said by the mother to be absent, 
actually has a continuing connection with her. The assignment includes obtaining 
data to supplement the findings of the social work staff, so as to insure the en- 
forcement of eligibility policies which bear on the father’s continued absence, and 
to insure the avplication of the “stepfather” policy. 

The project impression, based on the aid to dependent children records studied 
of Junior Village census day children, is that the stepfather policy seems to set up 
a barrier to a frank relationship between client and agency, and that constructive 
help seldom seemed possible in the resulting atmosphere of distrust. One reason 
is that the agency is symbolized to the aid to dependent children mother both by 
the social workers who helped her get on the rolls (and those currently interested 
in her well-being and that of her children), and by agency nonsocial investigators 
who, from her viewpoint, are trying to prove she should not be receiving assistance. 
In addition, the methods of the investigators in the cases read and discussed with 
public-assistance staff, frequently made it impossible to realize one of the under- 
lying aims of the Public Assistance Division: to administer assistance in such a 
way as to strengthen if possible, and never to diminish, the self-respect of the client. 


(e) The residence requirements (and proof of this must be furnished before even 
emergency assistance is granted), frequently causes delays in authorizing assist- 
ance, and sometimes prevents the giving of assistance 

Thus it happens, that while public assistance affords the means by which 
thousands of children are maintained in their own homes, some children are in 
Junior Village and also in foster homes or in other institutions, whose families are 
in financial need, but who are not eligible for financial assistance. 

In theory, there is no reason why financial need only could not be established as 
the base for money grants which bear directly on unity and continuity of family 
life and the well-being of children. 

2. A difficult task for the Public Assistance Division social worker, and a real 
dilemma for the agency, exists when the father of a family says that he is willing 
to assume his responsibility at home, and when the mother says she does not 
want him. When serious trouble has separated them, or when the mother is 
really unwilling to live with this man, great skill and understanding are required 
in dealing with the situation. Damage rather than help may result when people 
are required, or even urged, to do something which is contrary to what seems 
right or possible to them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jackson’s relationship has been unsatisfactory for years. Mr. 
Jackson has never supported his family. Mrs. Jackson has had a strenuous and 
difficult time with five babies in quick succession, one of them with a serious 
physical problem, The family had lived a precarious existence, often with not 
enough to eat. 

In 1957, when Mr. Jackson was sent to jail for nonsupport, Mrs. Jackson 
received aid to dependent children and was gradually able to pull the bome 
together. When Mr. Jackson was released, Mrs. Jackson did not want him to 
come home, but the probation officer urged him to return home and finally the 
mother consented, even though he didn’t have a job. Aid to dependent children 
was discontinued; the family situation rapidly deteriorated, and in February 1958 
the family was evicted, and the five children were placed in Junior Village. 

It wasn’t until late June that Mr. Jackson was again sent to jail for nonsupport. 
The children could come home because the family again received aid to dependent 
children. 

3. The job of public assistance has steadily increased in complexity and in the 
multiplicity of detailed, time-consuming duties, all of which require a high degree 
of eccuracy. A great deal of paperwork has always been demanded in establish- 
ing the applicant’s right to assistance and to verify the recipient’s continuing 
eligibility. This has increased. Brief itemization of some of the major areas of 
paperwork can only hint at the difficulties the staff encounters in trying to provide 
social work time to help families stay together, and to handle the inevitable 
complexities of household management and child care. 

(a) As the work of the Division has grown, changes of all kinds have necessarily 
occurred in the information which is needed for statistical purposes: In the way 
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budgets are developed, in the ways the amount of the grants are determined, 
and in other administrative features of the job. Change is always time consum- 
ing, and many changes have increased, rather than diminished, the clerical tasks 
of the social worker. 

(b) There are also new services and new ways of dealing with essential steps 
on behalf of the families which may be highly desirable, yet which inevitably 
add to the work. The surplus-foods program, and the procedures through which 
support orders are now handled, illustrate a time-demanding new program and 
a new method of work on an old problem. 

(c) Finally, the public-assistance staff must always be ready to get information 
for the public, the newspapers, the Commissioners, and the Congress. Such 
inquiries sometimes require a special study, sometimes writing up a particular 
case. 

Many things have been added to the total job of public assistance, and prac- 
tically nothing has been taken away from a job which is an intricate combination 
of procedures, policies, and people. 

The agency itself has taken some important steps to improve the situation, 
such as decentralizing the records so that active cases are more available to the 
social worker. The agency however, has not been able to keep up with the mount- 
ing responsibilities. 

The administrative staff agree that simplification of the total job, and the job 
of each worker, are the most next important steps in providing better service, 
A review of this situation has recently been made by the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and currently a study 
is being made by the Management Office of the District of Columbia. The 
Department is hopeful that recommendations from these two studies will result 
in simplification which will alter the job of the social worker and supervisor for 
the better. 

4. Workloads are far too high. The administrative staff carries a combination 
of responsibilities which in the States are shared between the State department 
of public welfare and the local agency administering public assistance. The pres- 
sure under which this staff does an exceedingly difficult job, is extreme. Even 
with constant and excessive overtime it is impossible for the executive and super- 
visory staff to do many things which they consider essential. 

The average caseload is 99 in the aid to dependent children program, and 
supervisors are responsible for the way in which agency policy, philosophy, and 
programs are carried to hundreds of families by six to eight workers. he task 
of the supervisor combines a variety of responsibilities from training a new worker 
to checking hundreds of budgets for assurance that the grants are correctly com- 
puted. Hours of overtime are often required for the primary task of getting 
grants to needy individuals who are eligible. Seldom is there time, even for 
experienced workers, to give the often needed practical help which was discussed 
earlier. 

In addition to high caseloads, workers have had to be shifted frequently because 
of changes in staff and organization. Each shift requires a worker to become 
acquainted with an entirely new group of families in a new territory. 

There are often uncovered caseloads because of vacations, illness, and because 
of unfilled positions. The result is that the workers in any given unit must carry 
responsibility for their own load and also for the emergencies which occur in other 
caseloads. During 1 week in the summer of 1958, a supervisor and one social 
worker, in addition to doing the ongoing work of their own jobs, met the emer- 
gencies on 900 cases and kept the office hours of the entire unit. 

5. The staff of the Public Assistance Division is increasingly drawn from young 
people who have had no previous employment, no experience in working with 
people, and very little life experience. To do this job they must quickly acquire 
accurate knowledge of the law, and of detailed and complicated policies and pro- 
cedures; increase their understanding of people and put understanding into actual 
practice; achieve an identification with the purpose and goals of the agency; and 
learn to represent a democratic government to an underprivileged group in a 
critical community. 

The provision of public assistance for people in financial distress is fraught 
with stupendous problems. Its administration is infinitely difficult, and is subject 
to constant criticism from all sides and from every angle. 

Public assistance cannot abolish poverty; nor can it solve all the problems 
which prevent mothers and fathers from making a home and caring adequately 
for children. Basic measures however, which would wipe out preventable eco- 
nomic need, might make it possible for the potential in public assistance to be 
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realized more fully for people who cannot support themselves, and who need 
money—and sometimes other kinds of help. 


EDITORIAL SUMMARY 


The clear intent of the original Social Security Act was to provide a child (or 
children) continuity in family life with the one available parent, or with close 
relations, if the income of the family wage earner was terminated for specified 
reasons. Stated another way, the lack of money only was not to be a reason in 
our country for public support of children away from home. The most recent 
amendment to the public-assistance title affirms the importance of family life 
for children, and spells out the desirability of services to strengthen family life. 

Nationally speaking, the aid to dependent children program is unpopular. It 
is repeatedly attacked. Just for instance, in one State legislation was introduced 
not long ago which would have prohibited an aid to dependent children grant 
to a mother and her children, regardless of number of children in relation to 
financial need, if the mother used cigarettes, or liquor stronger than beer. 

Some of the popular assumptions on which the unpopularity of aid to dependent 
children is based are the beliefs that (1) it encourages men to desert their families; 
(2) it encourages illegitimacy and other evidences of immoral behavior on the 
part of the mothers; that (3) it encourages a small fraction of our population not 
only to let Uncle Sam do it, but to expect him to keep on footing the bill; and 
that (4) no able-bodied adult, man or woman, should be paid by the Government 
to care for his children. 

Instances—individual instances—are cited to prove each of these beliefs. It is 
out of individual instances that charges are made; for example, that the increasing 
national rate of illegitimacy is directly attributable to the existence of the aid 
to dependent children program. Such a generalization has yet to be proved. 
Just as it remains to be proved that the withdrawal of aid to dependent children 
grants, or the threat of withdrawal (depending on the mother’s sexual behavior), 
reduces illegitimacy, modifies sexual behavior, or increases maternal responsibility 
for the children she has. The chicken and egg are interwoven into what is belief, 
what fact, what is cause, what outcome. 

The actual lives, total well-being, and the potential adult contribution of a 
million and three-quarters children (now able to live with one parent or with 
relatives) are at stake. In the District at the end of September 1958, the present 
and the future of 11,237 children with aid-to-dependent-children grants are 
involved. 

Therefore, as citizens we face a stiff issue: Some people feel that unless very 
low income parents behave—by whatever standards are set—Government should 
put no funds into the support of their home and children. If this viewpoint is 
accepted, what chance lies ahead for aid to dependent children to assist parents 
to hold their families together? What does it mean for planning for the lives of 
children who become public charges, primarily because impoverished parents 
are not yet ready, or perhaps not yet able, to behave as to the wider community 
believes they should? 


Senator Morse. I also include in the record at this point, a series 
of letters received by the subcommittee urging favorable action toward 
the provision of a hot lunch program in the public elementary schools. 

(The series of letters is as follows:) 


Forest Hitus CirizeEns ASssociaTIon, 
Washington, D.C., December 12, 1958. 
CuierkK, District oF CoLUuMBIA COMMITTEE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Srr: At its regular meeting in December the Forest Hills Citizens 
Association unanimously adopted the following resolution introduced by Mr. 
Maurice Friedman: 

Re it resolved, That the Forest Hills Citizens Association deeply deplores the 
sad plight existing in many of our schools in the District of Columbia where a 
substantial number of our schoolchildren are undernourished and suffer from 
malnutrition because of the dire economic problems suffered by their families; 
and recognizes that this is a public problem bespeaking action by the Congress 
of the United States, the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
and the District of Columbia Board of Education, to make available funds to 
defray the cost of school luncheons for these underprivileged children ia our 
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Nation’s Capital; and while public-spirited organizations, including the Forest 
Hills Citizens Association, will make nominal contributions to alleviate this 
situation, such action will serve only as a stopgap measure, and will not resolve 
the long range problem. 

Therefore, it is the hope of this organization that the Congress, and the other 
public officials charged with this problem, will take speedy and effective measures 
to bring about a prompt and happy solution to this vexing problem in our Nation’s 
Capital. 

Very truly yours, 
MatuitpE D. WILLIAMS, 
Secretary. 


AMERICANS FOR Democratic ACTION, 


: Washington, D.C., December 19, 1958. 
Senator WayNE Morsg, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Morse: I am enclosing a copy of our letter to the press, 
which all three Washington daily papers carried on December 12, for your con- 
sideration as chairman of the subcommittee on Health, Education, Welfare, and 
Safety of the District of Columbia. 

We certainly don’t need to press upon you the urgent need for swift action in 
this matter, but we want you to know that we are prepared to exert pressure and 
persuasion where it will most count. Meanwhile, we will push from this end, in 
cooperation with like-minded organizations and District officers. 

With the season’s best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
REGINALD H. ZALLEs, 
President, Washington Chapter. 


AMERICANS FOR Democratic ACTION, 
Washington, D.C., December 11, 1958. 

Dear Sir: The Superintendent of the District schools, Mr. Carl F. Hansen, 
began a public campaign last week to solicit money for school lunches for 959 
District elementary students: children who aren’t fed because their working parents 
must be away in the day; children whose parents are on welfare relief and don’t 
have the money to feed them adequately; children who are exposed to tubercu- 
losis and need supplemented diets. None of these children have been covered 
by any lunch program for several years. While this incredibly terrible situation 
was probably outlawed in England by the Elizabethan “poor laws’’ of the 16th 
century, it is comforting that some District officials in this 20th century city have 
finally awakened. These oversights of the needy and underprivileged are running 
sores which the District should never have allowed to fester unattended. The 
fact that our city has no funds of its own to disburse offers no excuse for its 
failure even to attempt to secure required appropriations from Congress. 

Our chapter, the Greater Washington Chapter of Americans for Democratic 
Action, has contributed to this campaign. However, the campaign poses larger 
issues than the one of quota fulfillment. Mr. Hansen says that even if all the 
funds are raised, over 6,000 children will still not get the lunches they need. 
This campaign is only to establish a pilot program, which in the fall of 1959 may 
be expanded, by congressional appropriation, to feed all needy students. We 
do not think there is a need to test the proposition that hungry children must be 
fed. If, as Mr. Hansen suggests, the appropriate congressional committees are 
interested—“horrified’’ should be the word—let’s try and correct this cruel 
oversight right now. When Congress convenes, the District must seek an im- 
mediate emergency appropriation so that all these 7,300 children will be fed just 
as soon as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
REGINALD H. ZAu.eEs, 
President, Washington Chapter. 


Copies of this letter have been sent to the Washington daily papers, radio 
stations, District officials, and other interested persons. 
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ALEXANDRIA, Va., February 21, 1959. 
Senator WAYNE Morsp, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator: Read in the Washington Post the article about the hunerv 
children in the Nation’s Capital and the hot lunch program that should be com- 
pulsory for all schoole hildren. 

Boy, how backward can our Government be in this day and 
welfare and health of our children is denied. 

Being a mature married man with no children, greatly interested in the future of 
America, I want to pass along the following information in that when I was young 
myself and started school sometime back about 1920, 1921, 1922 I attended school 
at Spina, Minn. (disbanded), then at Kinney, Minn., under the Buhl-Kinney 
school board. 

As much as I can remember when attending the grade schools that we 
given free lunches and I can remember some of the favored lunches that 
my favored. 


ige when the 


> were 
are still 


I thought our Government goes along with progress, but we are as backward 
as possible when it comes to giving something like free lunches to our 
children. 

I realize that one should do some research back to those days before arriving at 
a conclusion but my point is that this idea actually 
and just look at us today. 

How backward are we and I wish I could just go back to my former hometown 
and dig up the information you want to get at the 
general publie how far behind they are. 

Don’t know what good this information is to you, but wish that all school- 
children get free lunches throughout the United States and the other problems 
attached would take eare of themselves. 

Keep fighting the good fight. 

Sincerely, 


school- 
happened back in those days 


real facts to prove to the 


STANLEY A. GOLDEN. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., January 1. 1959. 
Senator WayNE Morse, 


U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. Morse: We would like to join the many other schools and organ- 
izations in urging Congress to appropriate funds to the Board of Education to 
provide hot lunches for the needy children of the District of Columbia. A 
generous donation has been realized from private contribution but when public 
sentiment wanes, 7,000 District of Columbia children will still be hungry 
undernourished. 

We feel that only by a designated appropriation through Congress can an 
elfective program be sustained. 

Respectfully, 


and 


Mrs. J. C. GILBERT, 
Secretary, Fillmore PTA Executive Council. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., January 13, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Senate District of Columbia Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR BrBeE: I have been directed by, and on behalf of, the more than 
1,000 members of the Paul Junior High School, Washington, D.C., Home and 
School Association to write to you concerning the elementary school children who 
are desperately in need of free lunches. 

A plea has been made by Superintendent of Schools Hansen for public gifts 
to furnish free lunches for 1,000 children. 

It will require only 27 cents per day to give each of these 1,000 children a nutri- 
tious lunch. <A sum of $30,000 will satisfy this requirement from January 1959 
through June 1959. In addition, there are at least another 6,000 pupils in the 
District of Columbia elementary schools who also re quire free lunches. 
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_ A little more than a year ago, the distressing predicament of hungry children 
in the District of Columbia was disclosed by extremely disturbing newspaper 
accounts of children who searched in garbage cans in an effort to obtain sufficient 
food. Volunteers at Barney Neighborhood House established a program to 
attempt to sustain 200 hungry children in southwest District of Columbia. 
Since that time, the hungry children in the District of Columbia have been for- 
gotten again. It is hoped that the Congress will not permit this condition to 
continue. 

It is extremely doubtful that this problem can be solved by voluntary contri- 
butions, which are a temporary expedient at best. : 

This problem is of such magnitude and urgency that it will be resolved satis- 
factorily only when the Congress provides funds for a program of school lunches 
at the elementary level, similar to that which now exists in the junior and senior 
high schools in the District of Columbia. 

_ Itis urged, respectfully, that appropriate steps be taken to correct this situation, 
in order that these children will become healthy, and grow into adult citizens 
equipped with the proper outlook to assume their responsibilities in the future. 
Respectfully, 
RAYMOND STROMBERG, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, Paul Junior High School, Home and 
School Association. 





WASHINGTON, D.C., February 2, 1959. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeEaR SENATOR Morse: The Home and School Association of Hyde Elemen- 
tary School wishes to endorse heartily the program which you are sponsoring to 
provide school lunches for needy children of elementary school age. 

They believe, however, that while emergency measures are necessary, the need 
is a continuing one and they urge that legislation be initiated to meet this need 
on a long-term basis. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mary AGATHA KELLY, 
Home and School Association of Hyde School. 





WasHINGTON, D.C., February 25, 1959, 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Chairman, Health, Education, Welfare and Safety Subcommittee, Committee on the 
District of Columbia, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: It is gratifying to find that there are, on our legislative 
committees, persons as disturbed as I am over the refusal of the District of 
Columbia Board of Edueation to include lunchroom facilities on the standard 
equipment to be provided in each elementary school building. The justification 
advanced by the Board majority appears to me to be specious. I think that it 
would be more enlightening if you were to ask the persons who voted against 
school lunchrooms to name items that they consider more urgently needed—and 
then get some account of what that Board member has done lately to achieve 
the goals to which he gives greater priority. 

There is another angle of approach which might expose the real reasons for the 
Board’s surprising action. It might very well be that the majority considered 
that equipment of all existing buildings could not be achieved at once, because 
the cost would be prohibitive. In that event, it would have been possible to 
announce a general policy, provide for inclusion of lunchrooms in all new buildings, 
and commit the Board to a campaign to secure improvements to existing structures 
at the earliest possible moment. Something of this sort was done by the Board 
of Education with respect to the pupil-teacher ratio established in the elementary 
schools. The goal of 30 pupils per teacher was set about 6 years ago. Though 
it has not yet been achieved, the Board has consistently worked to secure the 
funds necessary to reach this goal. In the meantime, conditions have been 
materially improved, and ultimate victory seems to be a distinct possibility in 
the near future. Why couldn’t a similar approach have been suggested and 
supported by the Board members who voted down Superintendent Hansen’s 
recommendation for installation of lunchroom facilities in all elementary schools? 

It may be that we are faced once more with District pennypinching. If this 
is so, I think it might be well to find out from the Commissioners how much the 
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average elementary school building now being constructed costs, as well as how 
much more would be required to provide lunchroom facilities. 

Finally, there is a consideration which I think must be present, although I have 
no idea how it can be exposed—the question of race. I am sure that some of 
the members of the Board majority were concerned about finances rather than 
the needs of children. But I cannot persuade myself, with respect to one or two 
members, that the primary consideration was not the fact that this added service 
of the public school system will benefit Negro children. It might be nothing more 
than ‘‘realism’’—the knowledge that the segregationist bloc in the House District 
and Appropriations Committees would never approve such an expenditure—and 
an unwillingness to draw the lines of battle on this issue. However, if this sort 
of defeatism is responsible for the action of the Board majority, it seems to me 
that the community is entitled to a frank statement of the Board’s position. On 
the other hand, if racisin itself is the basis of the action taken by any of the Board 
members, they might at least have the courage of their convictions, and come out 
in the open, instead of hiding behind claims that other things are more urgently 
needed than lunchrooms. 

You have, in the past, shown a marked capacity to expose situations of this sort, 
and I hope that you can find some way to make it clear to the people of the Dis- 
trict what really happened last Wednesday, when the Board of Education refused 
to follow the recommendation of the Superintendent of Schools—as well as the 
current trend in educational practice, as Congress recognized when it established 
the school lunch program for elementary and secondary schools also. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry B. MERICAN. 


First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C., March 2, 1959. 
lon. WAYNE Morse, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Heaith, Education, Welfare, and Safety, Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia of the U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: This letter constitutes an appeal for support of the 
program for free lunches for needy children in the public elementary schools of 
the District of Columbia. 

We feel that the undernourished children in the elementary schools of the 
District of Columbia desperately need free lunches. As demonstrated by the 
Northwest Settlement House last year, and by the District of Columbia school 
system this year, a lunch program, even though some schools have no kitchens, 
is a practical one. Simple, cold, but nutrutious lunches can be distributed to the 
needy children in an efficient and economical manner. We understand that during 
these demonstrations, the truant officers reported that there were noticeably fewer 
absentees. The teachers discovered that children who had seemed dull had 
become teachable. 

We believe that free lunches to needy children will be worth far more than the 
very small cost in terms of better school attendance, more literacy, less aimlessness 
on the streets and therefore less delinquency. 

As a downtown church of 900 members, the First Congregational Church urges 
that the Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia of the U.S. Senate recommend a sufficiently 
large sum in the new budget to implement the free lunches for needy children 
program. 

Kindly insert this letter in the record of the public hearings on feeding hungry 
children. 

Respectfully yours, 


CHARLOTTE D. KimpBaLu, Clerk. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
WASHINGTON BRANCH, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1969. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety, 
New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Morse: The Washington branch of the American Association 
of University Women would like to submit the following statement to be incorpo- 
rated in the record of the hearings on the lunch program for needy children in the 
District of Columbia schools. 
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Our association is an association of more than 450 college-trained women whose 
primary interest in the community is that of welfare and education of children. 
For several years we have been deeply concerned about the plight of children, 
who coming from homes where standards of existence are on a submarginal level, 
must attend school without adequate nourishment. We feel that a hungry child 
cannot benefit fully from the educational program, however fine, to which he is 
exposed. 

We have been aware of the programs, such as surplus foods and community 
contributions, which have met the needs of these children on a stopgap basis. 
At our general membership meeting in January 1959, our association voted a con- 
tribution to the needy children lunch fund with the understanding that this was a 
stopgap plan to meet an immediate need. However, our membership expressed 
the strong conviction that a plan of contributions was not the way to approach 
a community problem. Our membership expressed the conviction that this 
should be a tax-supported program. 

Therefore, we, as a community organization, wish to go on record as supporting 
the Board of Education and other community organizations in their plea that 
funds be appropriated in the 1960 budget to set up and provide for a lunch 
program for the needy children in the elementary schools of the District of 
Columbia. 

Very truly yours, 
Dr. Mary E. Brapsuaw, President. 


McLean, Va., March 3, 1959 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR WayYNE: The morning Post says your District subcommittee is holding 
a hearing on the needy lunch program idea for District of Columbia schools in 
the morning, Wednesday, March 4. 

I was surprised to learn from this volunteer-donation appeal in the District of 
Columbia papers recently, that schools in such a progressive fine city as our 
Nation’s Capital didn’t have such a program. It is shocking. I’ve made my 
donation (small though it is) but where is our sense of values, when millions of 
dollars can be tossed away by our lawmakers (not including you), to tear up 
the entire front of the Capitol and add 30 feet of space, presumably for another 
restaurant on the Hill. This amount would add lunchrooms to all the District 
of Columbia schools. 

Just to raise the $30,000 needed urgently to feed the 1,800 most needy, really 
hungry schoolchildren, would be easy if the $11,000 voted so freely for ex-Speaker 
Martin’s Cadillac had been voted to feed these hungry children. 

Think what fine luncheon wings could be added to all the school for the $14,000 
extra each Congressman wants in addition to his already handsome office allot- 
ment for a new salary for an administrative assistant. (If they cut down a little 
on strictly ‘‘reelection-aimed correspondence” this extra money wouldn't be 
necessary.) 

Since you are such a champion of right thinking, with a true sense of values 
that some of the others seem to have lost in the general trend of not voting against 
some nice thing or money requested by their colleagues on the Hill, I thought I'd 
unburden myself to you. 

We have a fine school cafeteria at Franklin-Sherman School, in McLean, 
where all the children get a hot, well-balanced lunch for 25 cents. Needy ones 
get it free. Government surplus-food donations help hold down the cost. Also 
mothers of some of the schoolchildren assist 1 day as volunteers to serve food in 
the cafeteria line, but the regular staff is paid. As a mother of two children in 
this school, I thought all schools in the District of Columbia area had similar 
programs. 

I hope your committee can help get the District such a cafeteria program. 
It’ll save money spent on juvenile delinquency later. 

Cordially, 
GRACE KEMPTON, 


Senator Morse. We will now stand in recess until Wednesday, 
2 p.m. 

(Whereupon, the subcommittee recessed to reconvene on Wednes- 
day, March 11, 1959, at 2 p.m.) 
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PROBLEMS OF HUNGRY CHILDREN IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA, 1959 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 25, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pupiic Hearn, 
EDUCATION, WELFARE, AND SAFETY, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE Disrricr oF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess and subsequent postpone- 
ments, at 9:30 a.m., in room 6226, New Senate Office Building, Senator 
Wayne Morse presiding. 

Present: Senator Morse. 

Also present: Chester H. Smith, chief clerk; William P. Gulledge, 
chief counsel; Donald P. Feldman, assistant counsel; and Charles 
Lee, assistant chief clerk. 

Senator Morsr. The hearing will come to order. 

The chairman wishes to acknowledge at this point the receipt from 
Mr. Gerard M. Shea of a letter dated March 20, 1959, transmitting 
detailed social and financial information upon the 18 ADC enildren 
participating in the pilot school lunch program. The letter and 
attached data will be made a part of the appendix to the hearings, 
but will not be printed in the hearings. 

Senator Morse. The staff has also provided me with material refer- 
ences on the relationship between nutrition and school work in accord- 
ance with my instructions of last week. These 28 citations, © believe, 
fully document the position that there is a close interrelationship 
between adequate performance in school, acceptable behavior, and 
nutrition, 

Without objection, at this point, in the record, the Library of Con- 
gress memorandums will be inserted. 

(The Library of Congress memorandums referred to follows :) 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 


NUTRITION AND ScHooL WoRK—SELECTED EXCERPTS 


Breckenridge, Marian E., and E. Lee Vincent. Child development: physical 
and psychologic growth during the school years. 8rd ed. Philadelphia, W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1955, pp. 26, 123, 124-25. 

* * * That physical condition, short of brain or nerve damage, has little 
to do with native intelligence is probably true. Promoting physical growth 
will probably not increase inherent intellectual capacity. In this sense they 
are not interrelated. However, the manner in which the native intelligence 
functions, being dependent upon attentiveness, concentration, self-confidence, 
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and aggressive attack upon problems, is unquestionably related to physical 
well-being. 
a >*” = » - ” + 

The behavior in school of children in Trier, Germany, during World War 
I is another example. After 3 years of undernutrition the children showed 
a decrease in physical and nervous energy and an increase in nervous dis- 
orders. The teachers reported that the children grew tired more easily 
than in the prewar days, were unable to concentrate, slower in compre- 
hension, poorer in memory, inattentive, and restless. Discipline was hard 
to maintain. One teacher reported that she could keep the attention of 
her class for only 5 minutes in contrast to 30 minutes formerly. The stand- 
ard of schoolwork was lowered. The number of children who failed to 
pass about doubled; the number of children doing superior work was not 
compatible with their mental capacity since the children apparently had 
not lost any of their mental capacity as measured by the usual mental tests. 
They lacked the staying qualities found in a well-nourished child. 

- a * * * * x 

It has been shown that undernutrition or malnutrition can affect mental 
activities or the way an individual uses his mental abilities. However, 
whether nutrition affects the mental capacity of children is a moot question. 
Mental capacity seems to withstand deprivations which will affect mental 
activity. The children in Trier, Germany, in spite of their poor school per- 
formance had still the same mental capacity as measured by tests. In 
the Minnesota study,’ according to both clinical judgment and quantiative 
tests the men’s mental capacity did not change appreciably during either 
semistarvation or rehabilitation. The subjective estimates of loss of in- 
tellectual ability may be attributed to physical disability and emotional 
factors. Whether similar resistance exists at earlier ages when the nervous 
system is immature has yet to be demonstrated. 


Bryan, Mary deGarmo. Juvenile malnutrition needs headlines, too. Nation's 
schools, v. 57, June 1956 : 94. 


Many an educator who is acquainted with the eating habits of today’s 
teenagers has a plaguing suspicion that all is not well. He figures that, 
while juvenile delinquency captures the headlines, little noticed juvenile 
malnutrition really ought to share some of the notoriety and get its share 
of the public’s attention. 

Knowing something about the food needs of growing boys and girls, 
the school head fears there is trouble ahead, if not already here, for the 
pretty sophomore who skips breakfast regularly in the interest of a Liz 
Taylor waistline and for her boy friend who makes a meal consistently of 
a couple of hot dogs and a fizzy drink. But the school lunch manager was 
handicapped by lack of scientific data to confirm his beliefs. 

Now comes material which substantiates the surmises of many school 
men and women in a most impressive way. It is provided in a study con- 
ducted by nutrition authorities of Pennsylvania and Texas. Since 1935, 
under direction of Pauline Beery Mack, the Ellen H. Richards Institute of 
Pennsylvania State University had been making mass studies in nutrition. 
To this great body of unpublished statistics was added the results of special 
research into the eating habits of 2,536 boys and girls in all kinds of homes, 
together with 573 children in orphanages. 

Finally, all of this material was edited and prepared for publication by Dr. 
Mack now of Texas State College for Women and Anna de Planter Bowes of 
the Pennsylvania State Department of Health. The bulletin was recently 
published by the Nelda Childers Stark Laboratory, Texas State College, 
with a grant from Lever Bros. Co. 


Mack, Pauline B. A nine-year study of the school lunch. Journal of home 
economics, v. 39, Feb. 1947 : 73. 


Because the physical well-being which resuits from good nutrition is a 
requisite for realizing one’s full capacities for accomplishment and happi- 
ness, the school lunch can constitute a great force for democracy by providing 
the means for every child to develop his potentialities, both physically and 
intellectually * * * 


1Keys, A. J. Brozek, A. Henschel, 0. Mickelsen, and H. L. Taylor: The Biology of 
Human Starvation. Vols. I and II. Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota Press, 
1950, 
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Maxwell, Elsie. The broader value of the school lunch program. American 
school board journal, v. 122, March 1951: 24. 

* * * Federal bureaus, land grant and other colleges and universities, 
research foundations, and agencies interested in social welfare were making 
studies which showed the effect of quality feeding upon individuals. Old 
findings were verified and new approaches ventured which showed that 
well-balanced diets of high nutritive content yielded stronger, larger bodies: 
healthful functioning of the digestive, respiratory, and circulatory systems; 
decreases of the incidence and severity of infectious diseases; reductions of 
illnesses which followed in the path of deficiency diseases ; improved dental 
condition and lessened frequency of dental caries; a stabilizing effect on 
the nervous systems and emotional states of children. All these improved 
physical conditions were paralleled by reduced behavior problems, increased 
ability to give attention to classroom procedure, and better school attendance. 

Mitchell, Helen S. School lunch investments pay dividends. National parent- 
teacher, v. 36, May 1942: 10. 

With 6 million youngsters getting a wholesome and nutritious lunch 
at school, what evidence have we that it has made a difference? Ask any 
teacher who has witnessed the change in her youngsters. True, you may 
not obtain scientific data that can be analyzed by statistical methods; teach- 
ers in the country schools where lunches have been introduced for the first 
time do not have access to research methods and facilities. But they see 
results even if they can’t measure them. In the few cases in which the 
achievement has been measured the results speak for themselves. 

One country schoolteacher was loath to undertake even a simple hot 
lunch for her 20-odd pupils. There were no facilities, and she was doubtful 
of the necessity. The struggling PTA helped remodel the cloakroom to 
provide space for an oil stove, which someone contributed, and the children 
brought food from home to supplement that provided by the surplus commodi- 
ties program. After some months this conservative and rather lethargic coun- 
try schoolteacher had taken a new lease on life herself, and she reported 
all her pupils as doing better work, behaving better, and learning faster. 
She was convinced that the school lunch had made a difference. 

A school in the Southwest, attended by Indian and Mexican children, re- 
ports enthusiastically what the school lunch has done for them. The 
teacher says the playground is like a different place—more games, less fight- 
ing, and no more need of policing the playground at recess * * *. 

* cd * * * o ~ 


One city in Iowa is able to supply more concrete evidence: 20 schools 
kept accurate data on attendance for 1939. In 1940, 10 of the schools 
introduced the school lunch and 10 did not. Attendance improved by 13 
percent over the previous year in the schools that had the lunch; in the 
other 10 there was a change of only 1 percent. 

Potgieter, Martha, and Viola Everitt. A study of children’s eating habits. 
Journal of home economics, v. 42, May 1950 : 366. 

A 1-week study involving 385 children in grades 4 through 8 in two (Con- 
necticut) elementary schools showed all but one of the diets to be medium 
or poor in nutritional adequacy. The greatest degree of deficiency (in de- 
scending order) was found to be in: whole-grain or enriched cereal products, 
green and yellow vegetables, foods rich in vitamin C, and milk. 

The school records of the physical, scholastic, and emotional ratings of 
the children who were getting “poor” diets, as compared with the ratings of 
those in the “better diet’? group, showed the latter to be slightly better in 
physical status, in dental status, in days absent because of illness, and in 
educational ratings, and definitely better in social adjustment. 

Salisbury, Morse. Food for freedom. School executive, v. 61, March 1942: 
16-17. 


* * * * * * * 


* * * There is * * * an extremely close relationship between nutrition 
and learning ability; the intelligence and emotional nature of a child are 
not fixed hereditary factors. Like the adult, the child lives in an external 
environment and surrounds an internal environment. 

The chemistry of the bodily fluids which bathe the tissues constantly, and 
which also perfuse the brain and determine its functional efficiency, is not 
rigidly fixed. Minor variations in the chemistry of these fluids, brought 
about by mineral, vitamin, or other nutritional deficiencies, can curtail the 
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natural development of a child, work permanent injury upon his higher 
nerve centers, and change his disposition and intelligence fundamentally, 

The soundest minds do, as a general rule, tend to exist in the soundest 
bodies. It has long been observed that undernourished children are in- 
attentive, lack nervous and physical energy, comprehend their school tasks 
slowly and poorly, have a poor memory for their schoolwork, and exhibit 
general nervous restlessness. Certain studies have been made which cor- 
relate low nutritional status with a high rate of retardation, absences, and 
low average marks in school studies. 

as o* * ck ag ae a 

* * * Many children whose parents could not persuade them to eat at 
home consume food readily and naturally in groups at school lunches. 
Meanwhile the emotional relationship between teacher and pupil is im 
proved, the child’s learning ability increases, absences are fewer, and better 
scholastic records are made in all grades. 

Many teachers point with pride to better attendance, upon which the size 
of the school budget frequently depends. But it is also true that the per 
capita expense of education decreases when children are not retarded in 
their grades because malnutrition cuts their learning power. Chronic cases 
of latent malnutrition, destined later to result in prolonged ill health or 
possibly complete invalidism, are prevented or cleared up. In short, the 
child becomes a social asset rather than a social and economic liability, 

This amounts to effective conservation of human resources. It is not 
intended that programs of such value be discontinued, whether we are at 
war or peace. 

* * at fe a * +: 

* * * we mean to see to it that every American citizen is provided, as is 
his right, with a scientifically adequate basic diet. 

Studebaker, John W. [Former U.S. Commissioner of Education.] Strong 
bodies and alert minds. Journal of health and physical education, v. 18, Feb. 
1942: S86. 

* * * Good food habits are absolutely essential to the strong bodies and 
alert minds we need for defense. But good food habits cannot be built with- 
out good food. That is why the actual provision of hot lunches is so impor- 
tant. We have learned from experience that when children are fed prop- 
erly the quality of their work improves, they respond more rapidly to ideas, 
and they play more vigorously and happily. Frequently, Jack is a dull boy 
because he hasn’t had enough or the right kinds of food. 

* a x * * * * 


A long time ago the Romans had a slogan, “A sound mind in a sound 
body.” No doubt the disintegration of Rome as a nation was in part due to 
the decline of its physical vigor. Ours is a young nation. We have done 
much. We can do more. We must do more, now that we are faced with a 
conqueror as ruthless as any in all history. Wecan meet and overcome this 
threat only with strong bodies and alert minds. Health has long been a 
-ardinal principle of education. Now is the time for schools to put that 
principle into action on a broader front than ever before. 

Todhunter, Elizabeth Neige. Everyday nutrition for school children. Univer- 
sity of Alabama, Extension Division, 1949. p. 42-438. 

Dr. Ruth Harrell of Columbia University studied the learning ability of 
a group of children in Virginia. The children all lived in an orphanage 
where the diet was not adequate. The children were divided in two groups, 
matched as evenly as possible for age, height, weight, family background, 
and IQ. Group A received a nutritional supplement in tablet form each 
day. Group B were also given a tablet each day but it contained no nutri- 
tive value. None of the children knew which ones were receiving the added 
nutrient material. In a series of objective tests, in arithmetic, word match- 
ing, writing, etc., carried out over a period of weeks, group A in every 
instance had the higher average score. In this carefully controlled experi- 
ment the children with the dietary supplement showed greater learning 
ability as attested by their scores on all tests. 

Diet does make a difference. 

Diet makes a difference in both old and young but more particularly in 
the growing child. 
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U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Agriculture. School lunch program. 
Report to accompany H.R. 3370. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1945. (79th Cong., Ist sess. House. Rept. No. 684)  p. 2, 9. 

* * * Statistical surveys, including physical and mental tests conducted 
under controlled conditions, have shown, as indicated in appendix A, meas- 
urable benefit to the children when an adequate lunch is provided at school, 
not only in their physical development but in their educational progress. 
This improvement takes place on all income levels inasmuch as an adequate 
lunch at school or adequate nutrition is not necessarily assured by the 
higher income of the parents or the rise in the national income as a whole. 
The increase of working mothers, consolidation of schools, greater travel 
time to schools, and rising scale of food costs, together with fixed incomes 
for many large groups, make the school-lunch program, in which those who 
can pay are permitted to pay and those who cannot pay need not pay, the 
appropriate answer. It should be remembered that a child may be mal- 
nourished, yet not hungry. 

* 7 * * * * * 


ExuHipsit A.—War Food Administration, Commodity Credit Corporation (OS) 


EFFECT OF SCHOOL LUNCH UPON SCHOLASTIC STATUS, CAMDEN, MO. 


| Scholastic grade points ! 


Percent 


Without | Without With lunch, change 
| lunch, 1938- | lunch, 1939 1939-40 
| 39 40 
Group I (52 children) - - 1, 056 1,055 —. 09 
Group IT (75 children) - _— eet teins | 1, 614 | 1, 763 9. 23 


EFFECT OF SCHOOL LUNCH UPON ATTENDANCE, CAMDEN, MO. 


| Percent daily attendance of enrollment 
patie Gain in per- 


cent attend- 
| Without | Without | With lunch, ance 
lunch, 1938- | lunch, 1939- 1939-40 
| 39 | 40 
Group I (10 schools)_......-.2-...-L cage 69.18 | 70. 54 ; 1.36 
Group IT (10 schools) -_--..-___--- a ala 79.99 |_- ‘ 84.34 13. 35 





EFFECT OF SCHOOL LUNCH UPON WEIGHT GAIN, CRESTLINE, OHIO 


Average gain in pounds 


Grade . ’ | Percent in- 
Without With lunch, Copan a5 
lunch, 1942- 1943-44 | Weieht gain 
43 

ee 5 5.15 6. 57 27.6 

td disk h k web aes 2. 45 4.96 102. 4 

ah. " is than oi as i | 1.80 | 2. 43 | 35.0 

eee ee ah mAs URE i) 3. 00 6.10 | 103. 3 

We fe a ws. 2 Ao. ee | 3. 80 7.06 | 85.8 





1 A system of grade points was used in determining scholarship. An excellent mark was given 4 points; 
superior, 3; average, 2; poor, 1; failure, 0. 


Wisely, Katherine C. They eat to live and learn. School executive, v. 68, April 
1949: 64. 

The school lunch was begun in an endeavor to feed needy children who 
were unable to concentrate on learning because they were hungry. From 
that crude beginning, it has grown into an educational program which is 
supplying the nutrition needs of all schoolchildren and, in addition, teaching 
them good habits of health, sanitation, and social behavior. 
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In many communities at the turn of the century, funds were being raised 
by school administrators and teachers to provide lunches for undernourished 
and languid pupils. “Soup schools” were operated for children who could 
not even afford to bring lunches from home. 

The depression in the early thirties gave impetus to a national school 
lunch program. While city workers were losing their jobs, farmers were 
losing their markets; consequently agricultural commodities were being 
dumped. At this time the Federal Government stepped in, bought surplus 
foods from farmers, and made them available free to schools. 


ANNE M. FINNEGAN, 
HELEN A. MILLER, 
Education and Public Welfare Division. 
MakcH 13, 1959. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 


TITLES OF MASTER’S THESES RELATED TO NUTRITION AND SCHOOLWORK, 1930-49— 
A SELECTED LIST 


Gehring, Clara. A review of the literature pertaining to the modification of the 
intelligence quotient through environmental changes, particularly through 
changes in nutritional status. Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, 1943. 

Hoover, Helene Perry. A study of the relationship of certain social and emo- 
tional factors and academic achievement in nutrition of high school girls. 
Louisiana State Unversity, 1949. 

La Vanway, Priscilla. Relation of nutritional status to motility, intellectual per- 
formance, and personality of a group of Iowa schoolchildren. Iowa State 
College, 1949. 

Lippincott, Elizabeth Anne. A study to determine if there is any relation be- 
tween the breakfast habits of children 9 to 12 and the results of personality and 
mental achievement tests. Drexel Institute of Technology, 1949. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. Child devel- 
opment; summary of titles of theses completed in colleges and universities of 
the United States, 1930 to 1949. Washington, The Bureau, 1950. 

ANNE M. FINNEGAN, 
HELEN A. MILLER, 
Education and Public Welfare Division. 
Makcu 138, 1959. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 


NUTRITION AND SCHOOLWORK-——SELECTED EXcerRPTS 1941-51 


Atkin, Millicent. Some facts about nutrition. Nation’s schools, v. 28, July 
1941 : 66. 

No phase of the problem of human feeding deserves more critical applica- 
tion of our knowledge of nutrition than does the school lunch. Throughout 
the period of growth the quality of the diet is of the utmost importance to 
skeletal development, tooth structure, the integrity of soft tissues and, 
indeed, to the mental progress of the child. 

Behr, Marian C. Hungry kids are hard to teach. School executive, v. 68, 
July 1949: 42. 

Thousands of teachers arrive at their desks every schoolday prepared to 
teach. Nearly 30 times as many children take their seats each day to learn 
something that will fit them for a useful life. And yet a large percentage 
of these children do not learn their lessons because they are hungry. 

Colds, nervousness, irritability, fatigue, and listlessness are often entirely 
caused by a chronic case of hasty and poor breakfasts, a snack lunch, and 
numerous fountain purchases which completely eliminate the child’s desire 
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for anything as simple and nutritious as a raw carrot, an apple, or a serving 
of beef stew. 

No matter how well trained or sincere the teacher is, a hungry child is 
hard to teach. Lunch programs are necessary. They are important to the 
child and to the administration. They are necessary for the child from the 
so-called better home as well as the child from the impoverished home. 

Achievement tests taken before and after a lunch program was provided 
in a school show great improvements when lunches have become a regular 
routine. When a county gives its schools achievement tests, the ones serv- 
ing a balanced lunch to most of their children invariably have the highest 
scores. The teachers in these schools find their work easier because they 
have healthy and alert youngsters to teach. 

* * * The health of our citizenry is in a large extent dependent upon 
what we eat. There can be a no more important part of education than 
teaching our children to eat well. 

Evans, Llewellyn. Let’s build future citizens on a foundation of good food. 
Nation’s schools, v. 30, July 1942: 48. 

We have seen our educational system expand from the “three R’s” to a 

complex social setup, providing for the mental, physical and emotional 
" needs of the whole child. Hach new gain has been won against bitter oppo- 
sition. Many a one-time, so-called fad is now an integral part of our 

educational program. 


+ * tt ok * cs +e 
; In the matter of health, however, the end is not yet in sight. The evolu- 
tion must continue for there is still unconquered the enemy to nerves and 
‘ strength—undernourishment. 
We know that too large a proportion of schoolchildren is not properly 
. nourished. Experience of hundreds of classroom teachers has shown that by 
Y couservative estimates 6624 percent of our pupils belong to the malnutrition 
Ss group. We know, too, that the scholastic standing of these pupils is raised 
by improvement in health. It is time, therefore, to look to the food habits 
; of these children. * * * 
d Leichsenring, Jane M. To make America strong. Minnesota journal of educa- 
tion, v. 28, April 1943 : 306. 

* * * Teachers usually report that improved nutrition results in less 
1- restlessness, fewer disciplinary problems, less inattentiveness, decreased ab- 
of sence due to illness, and a reduced tendency to late afternoon fatigue. In 

the St. Paul schools, where nutrition clinics for undernourished children 
have been a part of the program for many years, the teachers observed 
greater classroom achievement in 48 percent or more of the children studied, 
improved scholarship in 53 percent, attentiveness in 56 percent, and posture 
in 66 percent of the group. 

The value of the school lunch was ably summarized by Batjer who stated: 
“There is no better way of strengthening our defenses for the years to come 
than by caring for the physical welfare of children today. Sturdy, healthy 
children are essential to the Nation’s survival.” 

What light has all this effort thrown on the problem of getting the right 
food on Tom and Mary’s cafeteria trays, in their snack servings, and on 
their plates at the home table? 

ily The study proves conclusively that a large proportion of teenagers, from 
P well-to-do homes as well as from poor families, are either not getting 
-a- enough to eat or are not eating enough of the right things. It indicates 
vat that this is definitely a teenage problem, for these older boys and girls are 
to found to have poorer food habits than their younger brothers and sisters. 
nd. Also the study shows that a distinct relationship exists between this lack of 
proper food and many teenage problems, such as laziness—that too-tired-to- 
68, do-it feeling—nervousness indicated by nail biting or irritability, and poor 
appearance—dull hair, blemished complexion—and a resultant sense of 
to inferiority. Even more striking are the harmful effects found. on bodily 
rn structure—on skeletal growth, tooth soundness, body tissues and functions, 
ige such as heart and lung action. 

Before-and-after tests made as part of the Pennsylvania study revealed 
ely many of the conditions changed for the better when nutritional habits were 
ind improved. * * * 
sire Carmichael, Leonard, ed. Manual of child psychology. 2nded. New York, John 


Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1954.  p. 662-638. 
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Nutrition—It is to be expected that small positive coefficients will be 
obtained when measures of nutritional status are correlated with IQ. These 
correlations arise from the same causes that determine a positive relation- 
ship between socioeconomic status and IQ and tend to disappear if nutri- 
tional variations are examined within a single social group. An exception 
to the last statement may be found in cases close to a subsistence margin. 
Thus, among 293 children from slum areas, O’Hanlon (1940) found a signifi- 
cant correlation (.18+.04) between nutritional condition and IQ. 

A more satisfactory approach to this problem is through an experimental 
procedure, as illustrated in the following two examples. Twenty-five chil- 
dren selected by Smith and Field (1926) as markedly underweight were 
given school lunches over a 6-month period, together with health lessons and 
various motivational devices designed to bring about physical improvement. 
As compared with normal controls, striking gains were shown in weight but 
mental development appeared to be unaffected. A similar experiment was 
conducted by Seymour and Witaker (1938) in a group of 25 underprivileged 
children (64% years old) matched with a control from a similar social selec- 
tion. The experimental group was given daily breakfasts in school, ade- 
quate as to variety and amount, whereas the control group received their 
usual inadequate breakfast of bread and tea at home. Differences between 
the two groups began to appear on standardized tests (such as cancellation) 
by the 10th day, but the superiority of the experimental group diminished 
after the breakfasts were discontinued. Neither of these two experiments 
points to any actual change in mental growth as a result of nutritional 
gains. 

More positive results have been reported by Poull (1938) and by Kugel- 
mass et al. (1944) in a comparison of IQ’s of poorly nourished children 
before and after nutritional therapy. Marked IQ gains were noted for 
both mental defectives and normals, the amount of gain being greater for 
the younger children. The writers infer that prolonged malnutrition may 
involve irreversible effects upon mental development but that in early 
childhood mental retardation (of nutritional origin) is more readily over- 
come. If future experiments, coupled with longitudinal studies, confirm 
these findings, the implications for child development in economically back- 
ward areas may be of great importance. We still lack information, how- 
ever, about the degree of malnutrition which is critical and the specific 
factors responsible. 


Fozzy, Paula. Nutrition fair improves diets, aids parent-school relations. 


Nation's schools, v. 61, March 1958: 80, 84. 

A dramatized nutrition program in one of Chicago’s elementary schools 
has produced a marked gain in good parent-school relations and a con- 
sciousness in the pupils of good nutritional habits. The program, spon- 
sored by the Chicago Nutrition Association, was introduced by Marie V. 
O’Brien, principal of Chicago’s Kosciuszko Elementary School. 

* ca ok * cd a * 

The nutrition program first was started in February of 1957, when Dr. 
O’Brien noticed that students who were frequent disciplinary problems often 
had eaten no breakfasts. At the suggestion of the Chicago Nutrition As- 
sociation, she made a survey of the breakfast eating habits of pupils in 
grades 4 to8. * * * 

* oa ok * a» * * 


Dr. O’Brien gives an encouraging message to administrators who would 
like to try a nutrition program in their own schools: “Our program has not 
been so astonishingly successful that other administrators should be afraid 
to try it. The improvement in the children’s eating habits, the resulting 
better studying, and the parental interest generated in the school merit the 
application of such a program wherever it seems to be needed.” 


Garber, Martin D. [Director, Food Distribution Division, Agricultural Market- 














ing Service, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture.] | School lunch teamwork. Parents’ 
magazine, v. 33, Oct. 1958: 74. 

* * * T can’t cite statistics which show how much this program has meant 
to all the children who have eaten these lunches and are now eating them. 
But teachers tell us repeatedly how much the availability of good lunches 
has meant to the health of their pupils. They tell us the children come to 
school more regularly and are more attentive while they are there. They 
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say good health pays a bonus in their learning, too, as anyone who has 
ever tried to study on an empty stomach can understand. 

Hill, Austin E. [Director of Health, Houston Public Schools, Houston, Texas] 
Nutritional needs of school children. Journal of school health, v. 25, May 
1955 : 141, 145. 

The malnourished school child looks fatigued, anemic, has a poor posture, 
has small flabby muscles, a flat chest, and protruding abdomen; he feels 
weak, tires easily, lacks endurance, cannot concentrate, appears lazy, and his 
fingernails, mouth and eyelids are pale. Usually he has a mouth full of 
decayed teeth. He is unable and unwilling to perform work duties at a 
fast rate for long periods. He usually has no drive and no initiative. Pro- 
ductivity is lessened. There is lack of interest, increased irritability, and the 
malnourished child is easily discouraged. * * * 

* * * * * * e 

* * * Students who eat a poor breakfast will feel the effects by mid- 
morning, making study, class attention, and play difficult. Teachers who 
practice poor eating habits will fall victim to this same letdown feeling 
which may give rise to quick tempers, strained teacher-pupil relationship, 
and unavoidable conflicts in the classroom. 

Good school lunches are just as important as breakfast and needs to be 
stressed. 

Peck, Leigh. Child psychology ; a dynamic approach. Boston, D. C. Health and 
Co., 1953. p. 264-65. 

The brain, which is the organ of intelligence, is nourished, like all the 
other bodily organs, from the food we eat. We know that serious dietary 
deficiencies can impair the functioning of various organs, and that such 
deficiencies sometimes affect the nervous system itself. For example, in cer- 
tain parts of this country (especially in the South) pellagra, caused by a 
diet lacking in vitamins, is found among poor laboring people who are forced 
to subsist on “bread and sow belly” for several months of the year. It 
affects the digestive tract, the skin, and the nervous system, causing some 
of its victims to lose their minds and to require care in the State hospitals. 
Its incidence is highest among mothers of growing families, who, though 
they need extra nutrition to meet the demands which their unborn children 
are making on them, tend to deny themselves food in order to give more to 
the children they already have and to husbands who must eat in order to do 
hard labor. Treatment consists of a highly nourishing diet supplemented 
by injections of vitamins. 

When we see how extreme malnutrition causes mental illness in an adult, 
we are more than ever impressed with the seriousness of the question, Does 
long-continued malnutrition affect the mental efficiency of growing children? 
To answer that question, we must turn to studies that follow the procedure 
of locating an experimental group of undernourished children (unfortunately, 
not a hard thing to do in the underprivileged section of any city), giving 
them intelligence tests, supplying supplementary nutrition for a period of 
months, and then retesting intelligence. In order to avoid confusing the in- 
fluence (if any) of practice in raising test scores with changes due to im- 
proved nutrition, a control group is necessary. This may consist of either 
(a) undernourished children who are tested and later retested, but are not 
supplied with increased nutrition between tests, or (0) well-nourished chil- 
dren who are tested and later retested, with no change of nutritional status 
between tests. The relatively few such studies that have been reported 
agree in finding an increase in IQ in the experimental group, with improved 
nutrition. 

In one study reported by Kugelmass, a pediatrician, the experimental 
group consisted of 41 retarded and 50 normal children, who were mal- 
nourished when first tested but well-nourished at the time of the second 
test. The control group of 41 retarded and 50 normal children, were 
well-nourished throughout the period covered by the experiment. All 
children were between 2 and 9 years of age. The control group and the 
experimental group were equated for chronological age, initial IQ, and 
time interval between tests (Stanford-Binet or Kuhlmann-Binet). For 
control group, no improvement in average IQ was found. But in the 
experimental group, there was an average rise in IQ of 10 points for the 
retarded children and 18 points for the normal children. Moreover, 
the results indicated that the younger the malnourished child is when 


nutritional therapy is provided, the greater the improvement in mental 
functioning. 
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Southworth, Herman M., and M. I. Klayman. The school lunch program and 
agricultural surplus disposal. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1941. p. 4 


{U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 467, Oct. 1941.] 

Medical science is finding nutrition an important factor in the incidence 
or intensity of an increasing number of diseases and disorders. Minor 
dietary inadequacies are now recognized as contributing causes of irrita- 
bility, lassitude, and other ills, mental or nervous or physical. They may 
not commonly be called sickness, but they do mean failure to enjoy sound 
and robust health. 

In the case of schoolchildren these health deficiencies mean inability to 
concentrate on studies, lack of interest in schoolwork, and other unde- 
sirable attitudes. A child so handicapped cannot take full advantage of 
the educational opportunities provided him at the community’s expense. 
He grows into adulthood ill-equipped in both mind and body for making his 
own way in society. 

In the light of such discoveries modern nutritionists are turning more 
and more from minimal standards of diet, the food intake that will sustain 
life and prevent obvious deficiency diseases, to optimal standards the food 
intake that will make possible the full measure of physical and mental 
vitality and stamina of which a person is capable. A diet of this kind for 
every child would seem to be a proper goal in a society that is based on 
equality of opportunity. But in the United States we appear to be falling 
far short of providing for every child a diet that meets even minimal stand- 
ards, to say nothing of optimal. 


Thorpe, Louis P. Child psychology and development. 2nd ed. New York, 


Ronald Press Co., 1955. p. 95-6 ; 599. 

* * * biochemistry now is receiving the recognition it deserves, and its 
importance for the physical growth and emotional well-being of children no 
longer can be ignored. Contemporary research on both animals and humans 
has disclosed the findings that emotional reactions, disorders of the nervous 
system, disease syndromes, and growth and aging are intimately related to 
nutrition and the chemistry of the body. 

+ a a * at * * 

A third major group of children with delicate health is that comprising 
those who manifest symptoms of inadequate nutrition. These children may 
experience extreme fatigue, be unable to learn readily, develop various in- 
testinal disorders, be marked by defective conditions of the skin or hair, be 
retarded in muscular coordination, be underweight, show inadequate bone 
growth, and so on. 


U.S. Office of Education.—Interdivisional Committee on Nutrition Education and 
School Lunch. School lunch and nutrition education; some questions and 
answers. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1951, p. 2. 


The school lunch contributes to the health of a child to the extent that it 
bridges the gap between what that child needs in his diet and what he 
obtains in his diet at home. Food at school and food at home should meet 
body needs for growth, vigor, and resistance. When children and youth 
do not have adequate diets, varying degrees of nutritional deficiencies may 
develop. Although some of these deficiencies may not be apparent, they are 
nevertheless real. Malnutrition may hinder schoolwork because it may 
interfere with the child’s ability to carry on normal activities. 


U.S. Office of Education.—The school lunch—its educational contribution. Wash- 


Marcu 10, 1959. 





ington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1954, p. v. 

Much has been said and written concerning the importance of the school 
lunch to the well-being of boys and girls. It is coming to be widely recognized 
that an adequate noon meal is indispensable if pupils are to be well nourished, 
and that only well-nourished pupils are able to derive maximum benefits from 
the opportunities provided by the school. As a result, the proportion of 
schools which serve a complete meal, or at least a supplementary dish at 
noon, has steadily increased [John W. Studebaker, former U.S. Commissioner 
of Education]. 

ANNE M. FINNEGAN, 
HELEN A. MILLER, 
Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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Senator Morse. There will be included at this point in the hearing 
record a letter dated March 10, 1959, from Dr. Carl F. Hansen, 
Superintendent of Schools, containing data requested by the subcom- 
mittee at an earlier hearing. 


There will also be incorporated at this point in the hearing record, 
a letter under date of March 12, 1959, from Dr. Carl F. Hansen and 
the attached report to Dr. Hansen from the principal, Scott Mont- 
gomery-Morse Schools. 


(Letters and attached report referred to follow :) 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Washington, D.C., March 10, 1959. 

This is with reference to a staff telephone conversation with my office on 
March 9, 1959, on the question of vandalism in connection with school cafeterias. 
As to the question of whether there is any problem of vandalism in connection 
with cafeterias, the records show that cafeterias have been broken into during 
holidays and over weekends and food has been taken. These illegal entries 
are reported to the school offices as well as to the Police Department. Some of 
the guilty people have been apprehended. However, there is no record that 
such vandalism has been the result of hunger on the part of those who entered 
the cafeterias. 

I am also submitting at this time the data requested at the hearing on the 
needy lunch program before the Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, 
Welfare, and Safety of the Senate District Committee as follows: 

1. Statement from Mrs. Aleta Swingle, Director, Department of Food Serv- 
ices, concerning (1) the application of available Federal cash subsidies; (2) 
availability of statistics to support the belief that the nutritive status of a child 
affects his academic progress; (3) evidence to support the record that it is 
possible to meet the minimum nutritional requirements by serving a cold lunch; 
(4) number of children living near enough to school to go home for lunch but 
would find no one home to prepare lunch; and (5) the cost of a total elementary 
school lunch program. 

2. Statement entitled “Detail showing the number of children in the needy 
lunch program as of March 10, 1959, with percentage of Negro and white 
children indicated.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Cart F. HANSEN, Superintendent of Schools. 


Pustic ScHOOLS OF THE District oF CoLUMBIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF Foop SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., March 10, 1959. 
Memorandum for: Dr. Carl F. Hansen. 
Subject: Information requested by Senator Morse on March 4 and March 6, 
1959, regarding an elementary school lunch program. 


1. A question was raised concerning the application of available Federal cash 
subsidies to the secondary schools lunch program and the elementary school 
milk program. 

The total apportionment of funds for cash assistance under the National 
School Lunch Act to the District of Columbia for the 1958 fiscal year was 
$193,820. Allof this allotment was used as shown below : 


For reimbursement claims for type A lunches served in the public 


Senco. Caroceria®. (2 Conte Der 1GNCM) 8 3. nwo $90, 828. 00 
For reimbursement claims for type A lunches served in private 

nS  cpumnmran se mnomeemarbinaamemaret 20, 8538. 45 
For type C lunches (milk only) served in elementary schools both 


IO GG DRRUNIIE nn em Sabaneta fo-tor-cacteqeneeaxenoeeaeanane 82, 138. 55 


Milk was served in midmorning (approximately $0.008 per 
I cal anticancer ieserereneninin a cceeaeicalecectacoed 193, 820. 00 
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The total allotment of special milk funds made by the Department of Agri- 
culture to the District of Columbia for the 1958 fiscal year was $371,644. Dis- 
bursements made for milk served under the special milk program amounted to 
$341,644 ; $30,000 was returned to the Department of Agriculture. The details 
are shown below : 


Public school cafeterias. _______ ie adel beak Oe Be i cee tds $72, 168. 45 
nn Fo a ead indda ie ita dtei E.tehkak deus dcceuiin 3, 596. 36 
Public and parochial elementary schools______-_- ee Loreen 265, 610. 26 
eee an I ee ens — eh ee te 268. 93 

Total amount of claims for reimbursement allowed________- 341, 644. 00 


Total amount received__ Sane eae eects 


1, 644. 00 
Total amount claimed See 7 a, 


37 
341, 644. 00 


Balance returned to USDA- be Jed lpr, LE ‘ 30, 000. 00 


2. Senator Morse asked whether or not statistics are available to support the 
belief that the nutritive status of a child affects his academic progress. 

As of this date we have been unable to find statistical studies to substantiate 
this point ; however, much has been written on the subject. 

The statement which follows was taken from a book entitled, “The School 
Cafeteria” ’ written by Dr. Mary de Garmo Bryan, a leading authority in the 
school-lunch field. Mrs. Bryan states: 

“The relationship between the nutritive status of the child and his academic 
accomplishments has long been known. Much has been written of the scholastic 
benefits due to improvement of the nutrition and general health of children 
through good school feeding, in both city and rural communities. Recent reports 
by school and public health agencies here and abroad assume the association of 
a properly nourished body and classroom progress. Undernutrition increases 
nervousness and fatigue. It is a common cause of mental sluggishness and 
inability to concentrate with its attendant behavior problems and poor standards 
of work. Bodily resistance is lowered to certain types of infections and absences 
are increased by illness.” 

In an address delivered by the Honorable Shelby M. Jackson, State Super- 
intendent of Public Education, Baton Rouge, La., at the annual meeting of the 
American Association of School Administrators, St. Louis, Mo., February 24, 1958, 
said, in part: 

“* * * Our children and youth must have ample nutritious food at all times for 
it is essential to their complete development. To obtain the maximum results 
from the complete training we are offering them, our children and youth must be 
properly nourished and physically fit * * *.” 

3. Evidence was requested to support the record that it is possible to meet the 
minimum nutritional requirements by serving a cold lunch. 

The USDA minimum type A lunch requirements are as follows: 

(1) One-half pint of fluid whole milk as a beverage. 

(2) Two ounces (edible portion as served) of lean meat, poultry, or fish; or 
2 ounces of cheese; or one egg; or one-half cup of cooked dry beans or peas: 
or four tablespoons of peanut butter ; or an equivalent quantity of any combination 
of the above-listed foods. To be counted in meeting this requirement, these 
foods must be served in a main dish or in a main dish and one other menu item. 

The USDA minimum type A lunch requirements are as follows: 

(3) A three-fourth cup serving consisting of two or more vegetables or fruits, 
or both. Full-strength vegetable or fruit juice may be counted to meet not more 
than one-fourth cup of this requirement. 

(4) One slice of whole-grain or enriched bread; or a serving of cornbread, 
biscuits, rolls, muffins, etc., made of whole-grain or enriched meal or flour. 

(5) Two teaspoons of butter or foretified margarine. 


1“The School Cafeteria’ was published by F. 8. Crofts, Inc., 1936, 1938, 
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PROBLEMS OF HUNGRY 


Either the typical hot or cold lunch 
ments. 
TYPICAL HOT LUNCH 


Grilled American cheese sandwich 
2 ounces American cheese 
2 slices enriched bread 
butter 
Mashed potatoes 
34 cup potatoes 
butter 
Cole slaw, % cup 
Flavored gelatin 
One-half pint milk 
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described below will meet these require- 


TYPICAL BAG LUNCH 


Sliced American cheese sandwich 
2 ounces American cheese 
2 slices enriched bread 
2 teaspoons butter 
lettuce 
Coleslaw, %4 cup 
Fresh apple 
One-half pint milk 


4. Senator Morse asked how many children lived near enough to school to go 


home for lunch but would find no one home to prepare lunch. 


This number is 


estimated to be 9,746 elementary school children. 
Senator Morse also asked how many children live too far away to walk home for 


lunch. 


This number is estimated to be 8,312 elementary school children. 


5. Senator Morse asked for the cost of a total elementary school lunch pro- 


gram. 


Preliminary estimates for instituting a total lunch program in the elementary 
schools and for providing for hot lunches in self-contained units in some cases 
and for cold lunches to be delivered from preparation centers in other cases, 
amounts to $2,435,274 for the initial costs and annual recurring costs amount to 


$1,027,006. 


ALETA E. SWINGLE, 
Director, Department of Food Services. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1959. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Morse: I am presuming to forward a memorandum to you from 
Mr. Leroy C. Dillard, principal of the Scott Montgomery-Morse Schools, on the 
subject of the school lunch program as it is being conducted there under tempo- 
rary arrangements. 

This is a report from the firing line. It shows how severe the need is among 
many of the children and indicates in a concrete way some of the practical results 
of this operation. 

It strongly confirms the position we are taking that the present method of 
handling the lunch program is workable and in the public interest and that these 
resources ought to be available to all needy children. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CarRL F. HANSEN, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


PuBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1959. 
Memorandum to: Dr. Carl Hansen, Superintendent of Schools. 
From: Leroy ©. Diliard, principal, Scott Montgomery-Morse Schools. 
Re lunch program, Scott Montgomery-Morse Schools. 

I respectfully submit the following information concerning the free-lunch pro- 
gram at the Seott Montgomery-Morse Schools. 

Twenty-seven of the Scott Montgomery School children and 25 of the Morse 
School children receive hot lunches at Shaw Junior High School. The children 
participating in this program were selected through a careful screening of 
parental responses to a questionnaire. (Sample questionnaire accompanies this 
report.) 

The children who benefit from this program were selected from families of 
the following categories: 


Description of family circumstances 
Number of 


children 
1. Families receiving public assistance and surplus food______--____-_____-__ 17 
2. Families with low income and receiving surplus food________-___________ 12 
3. Families having exceedingly low incomes___—~-----___-_--___------_--_-- 16 
4. Families in distress because of ravages of fire._..__-.....---_--_----_____ 6 
5. Inadequate family income due to physical disability of 1 or both parents___ 2 


Program administration 


The children are escorted to the cafeteria and supervised by two teachers each 
day. 

It has been found that supplying the required number of children each day 
has presented a problem. Approximately 7 or 8 pupils are absent each day; 
this is equivalent to 15 percent of the 52 children authorized to receive lunches. 
The factors causing the absences are lack of shoes, lack of proper clothing, per- 
sonal illness, and problems within the family. We have found that the children 
are very anxious to come to school each day and have shown gains in weight 
and in their interest in class activities. 

It was noted that one family was completely without income. The mother 
was pregnant and the father, a former construction worker, was unable to find 
a job. The family had been denied public assistance by the Welfare Depart- 
ment. The father had been receiving $22 a week from the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Board. In his efforts to secure a job, the father 
was offered 2 days of work which he accepted. Because of this short period of 
employment, the Unemployment Board discontinued further support for the 
family. This left the family without any means of support. Through the 
efforts of this office, a job as a parking-lot attendant was secured for the father. 


Responses noted by teachers 


1. Delores is a very nervous child and needs the nourishment of a balanced 
meal badly. She cries if one looks at ‘her hard and often falls out of her seat 
for no apparent reason. Though still disorganized, Delores is improving. She 
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cries less often and shows promise of getting herself together if the lunch } 
program continues. 

2. Frail Patricia, who is also in great need of food, is reluctant. She has to 
be reassured every day that she is needed very much to help keep the smaller 
children in line—and she is needed. This expression of the need for her makes 
her feel that she is earning her lunch. 

3. Franklin is very excited about the program. He tries very hard to be 
“the life of the party.” 

4. Samuel, a pupil in an atypical class, is no longer the very withdrawn 
and passive individual who lived in a world of phantasy. Throughout his school 
career of 3% years, Samuel never spoke to any of the children in his class. He 

yas contented to sit and observe the activities surrounding him. Since his 
inclusion in the lunch program, there has been a gradual awakening in Samuel. 
He has become more alert to his environment and has on occasion participated 
in some of the activities of his class. 

5. To most of us at Morse, both teachers and pupils, one case is what we 
eall “Fhe Metamorphosis of Cora.” Cora has long been noted for her dis- 
agreeable disposition. She was rude, sullen, morose. This was, no doubt, 
her method of expressing her many discomforts and humiliations. 

The child of a broken family of several children, Cora has been neglected. 
To add to her troubles, her mother’s moral standards are not such as to inspire 
good behavior in the child or to create in her any respect for her maternal 
parent. In fact, the mother’s well-known escapades are a great source of 
embarrassment to the girl. 

Since the lunch program has been going on, however, the whole school has 
noted a remarkable change in Cora. She is much more agreeable, smiles often, 
showing a pretty dimple which few knew she had. She also takes more interest 
in her personal appearance and comes to school neat and clean instead of 
bedraggled and dirty as she once did. 

The-need for help is great among our children. No one can concentrate on 
work of any kind with an empty stomach reminding him constantly of the need 
for food. The free-lunch program, as it becomes widespread and perfected, 
will result in improved behavior and in better quality of school work. 


Leroy C. DILLARD, 
Principal, Scott Montgomery-Morse Schools, 


ScHOOL 


January 14, 1959. 

DEAR PARENT: AS you have noticed in the newspaper recently, some pupils 
in our area are to receive free lunches. 

In that connection we are sending you this questionnaire. If you are not 
interested in having your child receive a free lunch do not return this form. 

If you are interested, please complete all items and return to me. 

All replies will be treated as confidential. 

Gives names of all persons in household. List “head” of household first. 

Put a checkmark before names of children attending above school. 


Maiden name 
Last name First name Middle initial (if applicable) Age 







address_- 





Phone number. 





family receiving public assistance from Welfare Department? Yes 
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2. Is family receiving surplus foods from Welfare Department? Yes___-. 


3. Are any members of the household receiving unemployment compensation? 
OG 4h aN Oxi3545 


4. Are any members of the household receiving social security? Yes__-_-, 
a 
INCOME OF FAMILY UNIT 
Salary per month from gainful employment___- g ee a ae mee: 
Amount received per month from public assistance___-___________ $_-__--_--- 
Amount received per month from unemployment compe nsation____- Denk ohbeaet 
Amount received per month from social security___~_ sisig a hp insnicig totes SCE Ben aeaeotie 
Amount received per month from other sources__ a occas: Eo tee eed 
Total family income per month eee scchipen asa, WROD i ele 


Date__. 


(Signature of head of. house hold) 
mus oe (Principal) aA 

Senator Morse. At this point in the record, I shall have inserted 
extracts from the Congressional Record of March 16, 1959, which 
appear on pages 3839, 3840, and 3842. These extracts contain the 
colloquy entered into by the members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Represent: itives and the very able and gracious 
member from the Third Congressional District of Oregon, Hon. 
Edith Green, concerning the element: ary school lunch program plans 
provided in the House version of the 1960 appropriations bill for the 
District at the time of floor passage of the measure. 

The point made by Mrs. Green is most pertinent. Even under the 
expanded plans approved by the House, less than a third of the need 
will be financed. However, I am most pleased that assurances were 
given to the House that, as rapidly as possible, progress will be made 
in this field. Certainly that is the position of the chairman of this 
subcommittee, 

(Extracts from Congressional Record follow :) 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. * * * One other question in regard to the school lunch 
program: Is my understanding correct that at the present time there are no hot 
lunches for any of the youngsters in the elementary schools in the District 
of Columbia? 

Mr. Ruopes of Arizona. That is correct. We have appropriated $266,000 to 
start a bag lunch program for some 2,000 children who are hungry and who 
cannot afford to bring lunches to school. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. But there are hot lunches that are provided for 
students in the hich schools? 

Mr. Ruopes of Arizona. In the high schools and also in the junior 
schools. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Can the gentleman tell me how it was decided that it 
was more important to provide hot lunches for the students in the high schools 
than in the elementary schools? 

Mr. Ruopes of Arizona. I am sure that decision was made long before either 
the gentlewoman or I became Members of this body. I do not know the an- 
swer. Perhaps the chairman of the subcommittee can answer the lady, 

Mr. Rapsaut. The facilities to prepare a hot lunch are not in the elementary 
schools for one reason. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Does it cost more to provide facilities in the grade 
schools than in the high schools? 

Mr. Raspaut. No; but when the schools were constructed they did not have 
those facilities, as it was felt that the children could walk to their homes at 
the noon hour for their lunch. 


high 


37538—59 13 
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Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. It is my understanding—perhaps I am wrong—if 
the gentleman will yield for just one more question, that the elementary schools 
in the District have rather large enrollment; I am told as high as 1,500 or 
2,000. Do not these pupils come from greater distances than the high school 
children? 

Mr. RasBavut. I do not think so, unless it is for some special reason. The 
schools are placed in these areas predicated upon the population. In some 
places the population has grown, and then new schools are put adjacent there- 
to, not immediately adjacent, but some place quite close. 

We are very much interested in the school lunch program; we want to give 
it this impetus in the elementary schools, and in order to get it started we have 
approved a bag lunch and milk program. 

Mr, Ruopes of Arizona. I might also say to the gentlewoman from Oregon 
that the committee was so interested in the program that it increased it to over 
2,000 children; the committee felt the program was so important that we 
doubled the amount of money and at least doubled the number of children who 
will receive these bag lunches in the next fiscal year. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I am very pleased to hear that, but it is still woe- 
fully inadequate. Can the gentleman tell me the number of hungry children 
in the District schools? 

Mr. Ruopes of Arizona. Seven thousand. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon. Seven thousand? 

Mr. Ruopes of Arizona. That is correct. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. So one hungry child out of seven hungry children 
will receive a school lunch under this program ? 

Mr. Ruopes of Arizona. I would say to the gentlewoman, one out of three 
and a half. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon. I am glad the committee has recognized that this prob- 
lem exists here, but I must say that it is indeed shocking that here in the Capital 
of the United States, one of the wealthiest cities in the Nation, we find hungry 
children in our schools when we have such a surplus of food going to waste in 
the storage bins and warehouses of the country. 

Mr. Ruopes of Arizona. I might say to the gentlewoman from Oregon after 
talking to the members of the committee, I can assure her and other Members 
of the House that as rapidly as possible progress will be made in this field. 

* * * * ” . + 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I thank the gentleman for yielding to me. I share his 
high opinion of the distinguished gentleman from Michigan. I know of his 
sincere interest, and I think the very fact that the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee has paid attention to the hot-lunch program, and has called it to the 
attention of all of us in the House shows that he has performed a real service. 
It is my hope that the committee will be able to proceed in the next few years 
and not only feed 2,000 of the hungry children, but all of the children who are 
hungry in the District so that they may have the same kind of a lunch program 
that the children in the elementary schools in other States receive. 

Mr. NATcHER. I thank the gentlewoman. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, to the $266,000 in this bill to take care of the 
hungry children in the District of Columbia, the chairman of this subcommittee, 
ever since he has served as chairman of the subcommittee, has seen to it that 
all the children of the District, not only the hungry children, but all the children 
have received the necessary protection. Mr. Chairman, it has been a pleasure 
serving on this committee with our new members. We have Mr. Santangelo here, 
of the great State of New York; Mr. Rhodes, of the great State of Arizona; and 
Mr. Weaver, of the great State of Nebraska. It has been a pleasure serving 
with our new members and also, as I pointed out in the beginning, it is a 
pleasure serving with our chairman, the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Rabaut. 


Senator Morse. I will read at this point in the hearing record a let- 
ter dated March 11, 1959, from Senator J. Glenn Beall, the ranking 
minority member of the Senate District Committee wherein he pledges 
his full and most eager support to accomplish the proper feeding of 
hungry children in the District of Columbia: It is dated March 11, 
1959, and is addressed to me: 


DEAR SENATOR Morse: I note both in the local press and have been informed 
officially of the work your Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Welfare, 
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and Safety is doing in the area of elementary school lunches and young children 
not getting enough to eat. 

I am informed that there are many reasons for this lack of proper diet for young- 
sters in the District. As you well know, these reasons or the cause of this 
situation will be in need of correction—I am sure in your deliberations an 
answer will be found. The solution is important and I in no way wish to belittle 
this, but I feel and I want you to know that first and foremost hungry children 
should be fed. If your investigation has brought out the fact (and I understand 
it is uncontroverted) that there are approximately 7,000 children in this Capital 
City who are not being properly fed, then I pledge to you my fullest and most 
eager support to terminate this grave need immediately. 1 will support your 
subcommittee’s recommendations to the end that this hunger will not plague 
the youth of the District of Columbia. 

It is my understanding that Dr. Hansen, the Superintendent of Schools, and 
the Board of Education of the District of Columbia have instituted in the 
elementary schools a pilot program using private funds to facilitate the feeding 
of hungry children. We both know that the private citizens here have thus 
taken over a public trust. This is obviously our primary responsibility and 
not theirs. 

Please call on me for any assistance that you may need to accomplish the 
proper feeding of young children in the District of Columbia and thereby 
exercise our primary responsibility. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
J. GLENN BEALL. 

It is appropriate at this point in the hearing record, there be 
inserted, without objection, further comments by the Honorable Edith 
Green which appeared in the Congressional Record of March 16 on 
pages A2261, A2262, and A2263: March 17 on pages AZ307 and A2508; 
March, 18 on pages A2874 and A2875; and on March 19 on page 
A2441, in connection with a series of articles which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald under the byline of Miss Eve 
Edstrom entitled “Face of Poverty Behind Washington Facade.” 

The chairman recalls that the 1957 hearings were prefaced by 
articles upon the plight of hungry children by “Miss Edstrom. Her 
present series gives a vivid insight into the lives of the men, women 
and children who, far too often, are considered only as statistical 
units. In the judgment of the chair, great credit is due Miss Edstrom 
for her perseverance in acting as the corporate conscience of the com- 
munity in making us face up to the human values and problems 
which are involved. 


(The comments by Hon. Edith Green follow :) 


THE FACE OF POVERTY 


Extension of Remarks of Hon. Edith Green of Oregon, in the House of 
Representatives, Monday, March 2, 1959 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, Miss Eve Edstrom, one of the distin- 
guished reporters on the staff of the Washington Post, has written a series 
of articles about the hungry children of the District of Columbia. These 
articles are now appearing in the Post. They are not pleasant reading. In a 
dramatic way, they highlight the unbelievable spectacle of utter poverty in the 
midst of plenty, in a city which ought to be an example of what free govern- 
ments can accomplish. Mr. Speaker, I ask that these articles be printed in the 
appendix of the Record together with just one further question of mine. Mr. 
Speaker, in a time of massive agricultural surpluses, in a time of social aware 
ness, in the capital city of freemen, how can these things happen? 
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[From the Washington Post, Mar. 15, 1959] 
“FACE OF POVERTY BEHIND WASHINGTON FACADE 
(By Eve Edstrom) 


“The District’s face of poverty—once hidden behind the doors of the poor- 
house—now is submerged in the open city because no one will look at it. 

“It is a stranger even to those who see it daily. 

“A teacher complains about the constant tardiness of a child. But no one 
mentions that the child’s home has no clock. 

“A social worker counsels a mother on how to market wisely. But no one 
mentions that the mother’s home has no icebox. 

“A child care worker deplores the toilet habits of a youngster. But no one 
mentions that the child’s home has no workable lavatory. 


“UNKNOWN NICETIES 


“A clock, a refrigerator, and a lavatory are all elementary necessities in 
this affluent society of ours. Yet they still are unknown luxuries to scores of 
this city’s impoverished families. 

“In this day of two cars in every garage in suburbia, the meaning of a 
chicken in every pot is not yet known to many a child of the slums. 

“City welfare workers, for example, tell the following story to illustrate one 
of the reasons why the saying of grace was begun at Junior Village, the Dis- 
trict’s home for homeless children. 

“It was to give the children time to pause—before grabbing for bread for fear 
there would not be enough to go around. These are children who never have 
known the meaning of having had enough.’ 


“ONE IN SIX FAMILIES 


“To most Washington area residents, the poor are just a statistic—and one 
which can be ignored at that. 

“When 22 percent of the families in the metropolitan area make incomes of 
$10,000 or more, it is easy to overlook the 7 percent who have $3,000 or less to 
spend. 

“It is particularly easy to forget them because five out of every six impov- 
erished families in the area live within the confines of the District. 

“Almost singlehandedly, the District must assume the burden of poverty for 
the entire metropolitan area. Therefore the 7 percent becomes 15 percent if 
viewed against the District’s population alone. 

“Washington’s impoverished families, a Board of Trade study shows, total 
31,500, or almost. 1 out of every 6 families living in the Nation’s Capital. 


*“DISGRACEFUL SURVIVAL 


“As is pointed out by John Kenneth Galbraith in his book, The Affluent So- 
ciety, the existence of poverty is not remarkable in India but it is remarkable 
that it has survived in the United States. 

“We ignore it because we share with all societies at all times the canacity 
for not seeing what we do not wish to see,’ he writes. ‘* * * But while our fail- 
ure to notice can be explained, it cannot be excused. “Poverty,” Pitt excloimed, 
“is no disgrace, but it is damned annoying.” In the contemporary United States, 
it is not annoying but it is a disgrace.’ 

“Living in poverty amid plenty is much more than a statistic. 

“It is not just the 1,522 families who were evicted here in 1958. It is the &- 
year-old boy who went home during the noon school recess to find his bed, 
his meager clothes, and his few playthings set out on the street—and no parent at 
home to tell him where he would live next. Our children don’t live from day 
to day, says a school principal: they live from minute to minute. 

“It is not just the 6,000 families who have waited—waited as long as 10 years 
in some cases—to move from their overcrowded hovels into public housing. 
It is the 13-year-old girl who, in desperation, asked police to please find her a 
home because she was tired of living with 17 persons—her mother. 8 brothers, 
and sisters, grandmother, mother’s friend, 3 aunts, 1 of their children and 2 
roomers—in a house unfit for any human. 

“Tt is not just the 10,000 to 12,000 families whose gas gets cut off annually. 
It is the infant crying for milk and the mother with no place to warm it. 
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“It is not just the city’s 50,000 drunks. It is the two teenage boys who went 
home from their afterschool jobs to find that their father had pawned all the 
family’s scant belongings so he could join the winos on the corner. 

“It is not just the 5,000 who receive food and clothes handouts from the Sal- 
vation Army each year. It is the two children who arrived to be outfitted with 
shoes, coats, shirts, and trousers so they could attend their father’s funeral. 

“It is not just the 44,484 who receive surplus food here. It is the stooped 
lady who ripped the nondescript covering from her food package, placed the 
contents in two store-marked shopping bags and said: “I like to have people 
think I’ve been shopping.’ 

“Tt is not just the 22,900 unemployed here. It is the father of nine pleading 
for a $1.10-an-hour porter’s job, who doesn’t ask whether there is sick leave 
or vacation benefits but merely: ‘Can I count on it, will it be steady? 


“FILING CABINET FODDER 


“‘We find it nauseating that these families exist,’ said Elizabeth H. Ross, 
former Deputy Chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau. ‘This is because we 
truly believe that anyone who wants to can get ahead in our society.’ 

“But for a variety of reasons, Washington’s impoverished families cannot get 
along. They are handicapped by mental and physical deficiencies, excessive 
procreation, alcohol, insufficient education, lack of any skills. 

“Such families usually are referred to as multiproblem families. But as Mrs. 
Ross points out, they also could be referred to as multiagency families. Every 
agency has a piece of them, but they are just so many papers in so many case 
records in so many filing cabinets all over town. 

“One hospital record, for example, shows that a mother is getting help with 
her health problem from a visiting nurse. But visiting nurse records show that 
they bowed out of the case last July. 

“One record shows that a child is progressing satisfactorily in the fifth grade. 
Another shows that the same child is in an atypical class doing second grade 
work. 

“One worker records that children should be removed from a mother’s care. 
Another worker in a related agency seeks to help the mother keep her children. 

“These things happen because agency workers throughout the city are re 
sponsible for almost double the number of families that they reasonably can 
be expected to serve. At best, they can give emergency service to meet the 
crisis of the moment. 

“*We are so busy putting plasters on cuts that we never have time to see 
who has been cut,’ said one welfare worker. ‘We treat these cases as emer- 
gency cases for decades and then it is emergency treatment with no diagnosis.’ 


“LONGTIME RESIDENTS 


“Contrary to a widespread belief, these families have not migrated here in 
the last few years. Many of them came here from the South a decade of two 
ago and have remained long enough to produce the hungry children of today’s 
Washington school system. 

“This is indicated by a new study of those on relief here. Although relief 
families make up only about one-third of those living in poverty here, the study 
makes it possible to answer partially the question of where the city’s poor came 
from and when they got here. 

“Washington, it appears, can thank South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, 
and Maryland for being fountainheads of the District's citizens on relief. 

“These four States turn up most frequently as the birthplaces of those on re- 
lief who are not native born. This is true whether one looks at the relief rolls 
of the aged, the disabled, the blind, or mothers with dependent children. 

“Mothers and their dependent children make up the largest relief category 
here. And the study shows that of 2,911 mothers receiving the District’s public 
aid, 34 percent were born in Washington and 66 percent were born elsewhere. 

“The State which is the source of the largest number of mothers—531—is 
South Carolina. North Carolina, with 467 of her natives on District rolls, is 


right behind. And Washington’s neighbors, Virginia with 405 and Maryland 
with 193, rank next. 
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“WARTIME AVALANCHE 


“The migration began in the depression years, with 21.5 percent of the total 
coming here in the 1930’s, and was accelerated in World War II. About 40 per- 
cent arrived in 1940-50 with 25 percent coming between 1940 and 1945. 

“Since 1950, 27.6 percent have arrived. The record high was 5.1 percent in 
1952 while the low of 0.7 was recorded in 1957. 

“With rural background and limited educational attainments, the bulk of 
these people are ill-prepared for urban living. They remain here because, in the 
words of a Salvation Army worker, they have ‘nothing to go back to.’ 

“Now they have produced a phenomenal number of children for the District. 
But Washington has yet to take its first realistic step toward preventing their 
children from becoming as dependent as they are. 

“Probably more is known statistically about the families on relief than about 
any other group of Washington’s impoverished families. Yet the man who ad- 
ministers the District’s relief program, Bernard W. Scholz, is the first to admit 
that the District doesn’t know as much as it should about these families because 
his workers are so preoccupied with the minutiae of checking eligibility require- 
ments. 

‘We know we aid a mother and seven children but we don’t know if she has 
seven dishes, seven plates, or seven sheets,’ he said. ‘We don’t even know if she 
has the mental ability to know the difference betwen a quarter and a nickel. 

“*We have got to stop talking long enough to look at those we are trying 
to help. What is the good of talking about family responsibility if it concerns 
those who still do not have the concept of the family? What is the good of talking 
about meal planning if it concerns those who still have no eoncept of mealtime, 
who still grab a handful from the communal stewpot, as it were? 

“Until we know our impoverished families, we will make no progress against 
poverty.’ ” 

“Monday: District taxpayers meet Ginny, one of your burdens, and find out 
why her children will be just like she is.” 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 16, 1959] 
A CasE History OF WANT AND FAILURE: STopGAp Arp FoR A DESPERATE FAMILY 
(By Eve Edstrom) 


“District taxpayers don’t know Ginny but they have spent thousands of dollars 
on her. 

“Yet in more than a decade of service to her not one cent has been spent to 
prevent her children from becoming just like Ginny. 

“Ginny and her family represent the most corroded of the District’s 31,000 
impoverished families. 

“Like so many of them she comes from a rural southern community. She is 
mentally limited. She also has been a diabetic all her life. 

“She constantly goes into diabetic comas and the children call an ambulance 
to take her to the hospital. 

“Sometimes Ginny goes out on a stretcher in the morning and is back by after- 
noon. Other times she spends several days at the hospital. Since mid-December 
she has been hospitalized three times. 

“Most of Ginny’s diabetic comas are caused by her failure to eat properly. 

“Qnite incongruously, hospital officials have counseled her on how to eat 
properly while she was dependent on Women’s Bureau handouts and neigh- 
bor’s scraps. She had no icebox to store food in her rat-infested quarters. 

“Each time Ginny goes to the hospital her four children, led by the oldest 
girl, now 13, arrives at the Women’s Bureau and ask to be transported to 
Junior Village, the District’s home for homeless children. The oldest girl has 
been doing this since she was old enough to cross the street. 
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“If Ginny returns home before the children are transported the 13 year old 
cries because she wants to go to the Village. 

“*She has outgrown her mother,’ the child’s case record states. ‘She likes 
the experience of all the utilities at Junior Village’ 


“HOME IN A HOVEL 


“Until recently this family lived in a dark, filthy room infested with roaches 
and rats. The lavatory in the building didn’t work, washing facilities were 
limited, and wood was used for cooking. The family didn’t even have bed 
linen, let alone such ‘modern conveniences’ as a clock or a radio. 

“Although the children lived next door to a school they seldom got up in time 
to get there—unless teachers and sometimes the principal arrived to dress 
them and bring them to school. 

“In cold weather you would find them all huddled in the same bed trying 
to keep warm,’ the principal said. ‘It is difficult to tell whether their retarda- 
tion is caused by limited ability or by their many absences from school.’ 

“Neighbors tried to make life more pleasant for the 13 year old by inviting 
her to listen to the radio or watch television. But Ginny refused to permit her 
to do so because she wanted the child to ‘do the housework and care for the 
children.’ 

“BARRED FROM RELIEF 


“Although sporadic efforts were made to help the family move, Ginny wanted 
to remain in her hovel ‘because of the food neighbors gave her.’ 

“She repeatedly applied for relief and hospital officials constantly asked if 
welfare officials were aware of her health needs. 

“*While we understand she is ill and the children not properly cared for we 
do have to be clear about her situation and relationship with Mr. D.’ a relief 
worker wrote. 

“In the District relief is not granted if an able-bodied man is in the home. 
And Mr. D, native of Spotsylvania County, Va., is the father of Ginny’s 
children. 

“Mr. D’s notion of parental responsibility can be summed up by this story: 

“When a caseworker discussed with Mr. D his plans for marrying Ginny, 
he said he had not because there was more involved in marriage than ‘just 
marriage,’ that he would draw a year in jail for not supporting his children 
if he were married but probably would get only a couple of months if not mar- 
ried. After the children were grown he might marry Ginny, he said. 


“a MEAL AT A TIME 


“Ginny’s association with Mr. D. finally was severed and she was granted 
relief. But she couldn’t seem to manage her grant. 

“It wasn’t until last year that a welfare worker recognized the necessity for 
Ginny to have a refrigerator so she could plan her food purchases. One was ob- 
tained and Ginny found it helpful because she could now purchase enough food 
for more than one meal. 

“Long before the refrigerator arrived, however, Ginny’s oldest daughter re- 
belled against her squalid home conditions. 

“Her aim, she often said, was to become 12 so she could run away from home— 
and she has, several times. On one occasion she arrived at a city hospital and 
asked to be placed in a home. 

“Finally this child and her 10-year-old sister refused to leave Junior Village 
and return home to their mother following her last hospitalization. The two 
children, in effect, forced welfare officials to decide whether they should be com- 
mitted as dependents. 

“For the first time, some permanent placement plan has been considered for 
these youngsters whose family situation has been handled on an emergency basis 
for more than a decade. 

“This is how Washington progresses against poverty. 
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“THE FACES OF THE POOR 


“The poorhouse now has left the land; 
That symbol of defeat 
No longer mocks and shames the few 
Who haven’t much to eat. 
The poor farm visits its reproach ‘ 
No more on human pride, 
Nor lifts to folly monuments 


Across the countryside. 


“Rejoice that such ignoble sights 
No more offend the mind; ‘ 
But not so much that you forget ‘ 
The poor still left behind. 
To tear the poorhouse down is fine, 1 
But mankind still is heir 


To faults and ills and sundry woes 
That once were tenants there. 
“The ‘Ghettoes’ where such miseries 1 
Unhappy wretches battered 
Have not in utter vanquished fled. ‘ 
But mostly have been scattered. 
The poor are better hidden now ; 


We've not achieved a cure 
For circumstances fell that grind 
The faces of the poor. 
—J.R.W. 


THE FACE OF POVERTY 


Extension of Remarks of Hon. Edith Green of Oregon, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Monday, March 2, 1959 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the third in a series of penetrating articles by Eve Edstrom, 
of the staff of the Washington Post, at the end of my remarks. Like the two 
articles which I asked to be printed in the Record for March 16, this third 
column is not cheerful reading. Again I am moved to point to the paradox of 
such poverty as is herein described in the showplace of democracy : 


“THE FACE OF POVERTY: ABANDONED BUT RETURNED TO PARENTS, CHILDREN PAY 
FoR THEIR Evpers’ SINS 


“(By Eve Edstrom) 
“(Third in a series) 


“The official police record on the abandonment of Billy and Betty begins in 
1958. 

“Women’s Bureau officers found them alone in a filthy apartment with beer 
cans strewn everywhere. The youngsters had a rash and inch-thick dirt on their 
necks. 

“After they were treated at District General Hospital, however, they were 
described as extremely attractive, outgoing, and beautiful. 

“But last December, when their parents finally agreed to relinquish them for 
adoption, Billy and Betty were described as ‘wild, not toilet trained’ and having 
‘eating problems.’ 

“The police record, so filled with repeated complaints about the care of Billy 
and Betty, no longer mentions them. Instead the other names, Gerry and Tommy 
are entered. 

“Just 10 days after the parents agreed to give up Billy and Betty so they 
could give better care to Gerry and Tommy, the latter two were picked up by 
police for having been left alone. 

“Yet when these parents pleaded for ‘one more chance’ before Acting Juvenile 
Court Judge Austin L. Fickling last month, they were permitted to take Gerry 
and Tommy home. 
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“Whether this will be one more chance for the parents to make good or one 
more chance to damage their children is anybody’s guess. 

“This family makes up one side of the District’s face of poverty. Their lack 
is not so much money as maturity and morality. 

“The father is a marginal worker who sometimes earns $60 a week but more 
often than not is jobless and drunk. 

“His wife—only 23 and the mother of five children has yet to learn to care 
for herself let alone her children. 

“For a decade, ever since she was 13 and known to juvenile court, she has been 
pleading for and getting one more chance. 

“She first was given a chance on probation, then was placed in two institutions 
after she was brought before the court in 1949 for a series of drinking and sex 
episodes. Not long after she was returned home with promises of good behavior 
she was in the Florence Crittenton Home where she gave birth to her first child 
who always has been cared for by the maternal grandparents. 

“Then in a tavern one day she met a man whom she married about a month 
later. The first born of her marriage was Gerry, a girl now going on 5. In rapid 
succession she had Billy, Betty, and Tommy. 

“Billy and Betty repeatedly were left alone. After they first were picked up by 
the Women’s Bureau in 1956, they were placed in emergency care of foster homes. 

“What happened then became the pattern for the future. The parents stopped 
drinking, the father got a job, and the children were returned home. 

“Three weeks later, a welfare worker reported, the case broke wide open. The 
mother suffered a miscarriage, had been drunk for 2 weeks, had left Billy and 
Betty alone for 3 days. 

“ANOTHER TRY FAILS 


“To win the children back this time the mother sought treatment for alcoholism 
and the family moved into public housing. But after Billy and Betty were re- 
turned home, the mother discontinued her clinic visits, the family lost the housing 
unit and the mother ultimately deserted. Billy and Betty went back into emer- 
gency care. 

“This type of upheaval went on until last September when the Women’s Bureau 
found Billy and Betty in a dark basement apartment where a man was beating a 
woman too drunk to identify herself. 

“The children were placed in Junior Village, the District’s home for homeless 
children. When the parents next contacted the Welfare Department they ex- 
pressed interest in placing Billy and Betty in adoption. Even then a welfare 
worker was reluctant to break up this family. 

“By December the parents agreed to release Billy and Betty for adoption so 
they could do right by Gerry and Tommy. But when the father’s unemployment 
compensation check arrived he stranded his family and Gerry and Tommy soon 
were in Junior Village after having been found alone. 

“When welfare officials brought this case to court in February, however, the 
parents were back together, the father had held a job for a month, the mother had 
resumed treatment for alcoholism and there was no evidence of physical damage 
to their children. Gerry and Tommy were returned home over Welfare Depart- 
ment protests. 

“*Who protects the interests of children in cases like this? one welfare worker 
asked. ‘Now we must wait until these parents fail again.’ 

“And that is the story of how the District deals with many of its impoverished 
families. It waits for failure after failure—until no one can turn these tragedies 
into success stories.” 


THE FACE oF POVERTY 


Extension of Remarks of Hon. Edith Green of Oregon, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Wednesday, March 18, 1959 


Mrs. Green of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, it is with a continuing sense of disbelief 
and shock that I ask that this fourth in a continuing series of articles by Eve 


Edstrom, of the Washington Post be printed following my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record : 


“THe Facer or Poverry—Some Are Too Poor ror PusLtic Housine 
(By Eve Edstrom) 


“The record begins with some hope: ‘Applied for National Capital Housing.’ 
“But it continues: ‘Won't accept. Eleven in the family.’ 
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“And it may end: ‘Children found in deplorable private dwelling. No ceiling 
in the kitchen, hole in the front door, odor vile. Children taken to Junior Village.’ 

“Incredibly bad housing and no hope of leaving it is what faces the bulk of 
Washington’s impoverished families. 

“Tronically even public housing shuts out many of those who need it most. 


“LIMIT ON OCCUPANCY 


“The family of 11 isan example. They include one more person than is allowed 
in a five-bedroom public housing unit. 

“So they must live—and sometimes the city, through relief grants, pays for 
them to live—in foul, decayed private dwellings. 

“This is because the National Capital Housing Authority has no units larger 
than five bedrooms and has no plans to build any larger ones in the future. 

“Furthermore, both the four-and five-bedroom units operated by the Authority 
are limited. They comprise less than 10 percent of the 6,400 units now operated 
by the Authority and will comprise no more than 12 percent even after 1,700 
units are completed this year. 

“Therefore families of eight or more have practically no chance to get into 
decent public housing. 

“In addition the rent range selection formula keeps many of the poorest out. 


“NO VACANCY FOR THE POOR 


“Mrs. Jones is an example. She is trying to raise a family of 5 children on 
$80 a month. That is all her husband sends her for support after deserting the 
family to go back to North Carolina. 

“On paper she is eligible for a 3-bedroom $31l-a-month public housing unit. 
But the Federal housing program requires National Capital Housing to break 
even on all its projects. 

“This means the Authority can accept only a certain percentage of families 
unable to pay more than minimum rents. With one-third of the public housing 
families now paying $36 or less a month, Mrs. Jones and those like her must 
wait forever for a vacancy. 

“So now Mrs. Jones pays $50 a month for a rat-infested dwelling—and tries 
to feed her children, ages 5 to 10, on $1 a day. 

“The housing ills of the poor are not only a blight in themselves but they blight 
everything from children’s schooling to their morality, school principals report. 

“They speak of losing children throughout the city because their families con- 
stantly are on the move. A mother, for example, pays $15 a week for 1 room, 
then hears of a basement with 2 rooms for $15 and off the family goes. 

“And they also tell of find children in intolerable situations, living in 
rooms which are more like closets but which are filled with men and women of 
questionable character. 

“Yet families have been taken out of situations like these, placed in public 
housing and often have made good. But they need help at the outset of the move 
and not after they get there. 

“The Fletcher family is an example. A homemaker from the new Homemaker 
Service of the National Capital Area literally carried the Fletchers’ 4-month-old 
infant and led the rest of the family by hand from their condemned Southwest 
dwelling to a Greenleaf Gardens public housing unit. 

“The homemaker remained in the Fletcher home for a month teaching the 
mother how to use cleaning utensils, how to keep her children clean, how to feed 
them nutritiously. 

“When the homemaker returned for a visit she found that the mother, con- 
sidered to be a limited person, was genuinely in charge of her household. The 
mother offered the homemaker a cup of tea, then showed her through the row 
house. 

“The floors were highly polished, the beds were neatly made—and the home- 
maker learned the father of the household held nightly inspections to make sure 
none of the children marred the walls. 

“The new Greenleaf Gardens is full of such little miracles as this. It also is 
full of families who, for the first time, are gaining a measure of self-respect. 
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“A LIFETIME OF DUMPS 


“Take Doreen, age 16, seventh of her mother’s 11 children and 1 of the 5 
who still are in the home. This family sometimes made out on as little as $6 
aweek. They never lived in anything but dumps. 

“After school the other afternoon Doreen brought a friend to her home in 
Greenleaf Gardens. When the friend left, Doreen turned to her mother and 
said : 

“ ‘To you know what she told me? She said I live in a pretty house. That’s 
the first time anyone has ever told me that.’ 

““That’s because this is the first time that you ever lived in a pretty house, 
her mother replied. 

“But there is little hope that the thousands of Doreens who need pretty houses 
will ever get them. 

“The National Capital Housing Authority constantly has been stymied in its 
efforts to obtain public housing sites. The cost has been too rich for the Federal 
Government’s blood. 

“But no one has figured out how much the Nation’s Capital gains when the 
Doreens are salvaged.” 


Tue FACE OF POVERTY—EXTENSION OF REMARKS OF HON. EDITH GREEN OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, WEDNESDAY, Marcu 18, 1959 


Mrs. Green of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the last 
in a Series of articles by Eve Edstrom of the Washington Post be inserted in 
the Appendix at the conclusion of these remarks. Miss Edstrom’s articles, 
which have been appearing in the Post each day this week, have been a reveal- 
ing and a sobering picture of the effects of poverty upon the people of the 
District of Columbia and upon their children. To read them all numbs the 
sensibilities and makes any comment seem anticlimatic. Miss Edstrom’s superb 
talents have, I believe, never been put to better use than in beating these cold, 
cruel, shameful facts into the consciousness of those of us who may yet retain 
some smugness about conditions in the Nation’s Capital and the need for social 
welfare services. As Prof. John K. Galbraith is quoted as saying at the end of 
this article, “‘We will hear much of the corrupting effect of help. It would be 
well if it were compared to the corrupting effect of ignorance and starvation.” 

The article follows: 


“(By Eve Edstrom) 


“For the District’s dependent children there was no more room at the inn last 
month. 


“And so 47 children were moved to the District’s facilities for delinquent 
children. 


“In many instances the most serious ‘crime’ committed by these children was 
being born to inadequate parents. 

“Yet welfare officials had no other placement choice for the 47. The popula- 
tion at the city’s only public home for homeless children. Junior Village, re- 
cently soared as high as 392. Its planned capacity is 240. 


‘DOOMED TO INSTITUTIONS 


“*Many of these children face life in institutions until they come of age be- 
cause cities lack imagination in solving the problems of hard-to-place youngsters,’ 
states Joseph Reid, executive director of-the Child Welfare League of America. 

“Recognizing the great lack of adoptive home placements for Negro children, 
he suggests cities could hire adult Negroes to serve as parents for these children. 

“Other children remain in institutions because of what Reid calls the blind 
and unrealistic protection of parental rights. These children, he notes, fre 
quently are not visited by their parents in a year or more and should be released 
for adoption. 

“What parental! right, for example, does Mrs. Jones have? 

“Her two sons have lived most of their young lives in a children’s home here. 
Each week she telephones the boys to say she would visit them but more than 
a year elapsed before she did. 

“She arrived the day the boys went on an outing with a childless couple. Mrs. 


Jones waited for the children to be returned so she could scold them for going 
out on ‘her’ visiting day. 
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“Or what ‘right’ does Mr. Smith have? 

“In freezing weather at 11 p.m. he took his two youngsters—one just recover- 
ing from pneumonia—to a downtown restaurant. He bundled himself in a heavy 
overcoat, but the children wore only soaking wet diapers. When asked why he 
took the children out in this condition, he said it was his ‘right’ because he 
wanted to embarrass his wife who was with her boy friend at the restaurant. 


“RESPONSIBILITIES URGED 


“Both public and private welfare agency workers—far from being baby 
snatchers—attempt to work with such parents in the hope they will assume 
responsible behavior toward their children. 

“But as Jule Bouchard, executive director of the Southwest’s Barney Neigh- 
borhood House, asks: 

* ‘How can these parents assume something that they have never known them- 
selves? Family responsibility is not built in.’ 

“Quite similarly, Bernard W. Scholz, who heads the District’s relief programs, 
asks: ‘How can we help families when we never see the fathers?’ 

“We close shop at 4:45 p.m.,’ he said. ‘We should have workers on duty from 
noon to 9 p.m. in the neighborhoods where the families live, so we can get to 
know all of the family, not just a part of it.’ 


“MANPOWER NEEDED 


“Welfare Director Gerard M. Shea believes a partial answer may be the estab- 
lishment of teams of workers—professionals as well as volunteers, those from 
public as well as private agencies—to work with these families at the neighbor- 
hood level. 

“But beyond what can be done by any local community many welfare experts 
believe no substantial help will be forthcoming for the Nation’s impoverished 
families until the Federal aid to dependent children’s program is broadened to 
give aid to all children in need, not only those whose fathers are absent from 
the home. 

“Tt has been more than two decades since Franklin D. Roosevelt saw one-third 
of a nation ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished. 

“Since then enormous progress has been made. In Washington, for example, 
the number of low-income families has been reduced almost by one-half in the 
last decade. 

“But it still is estimated that one-fifth of the District schoolchildren under 16 
years of age live in poverty and one-sixth of the families in the Nation’s Capital 
live on substandard incomes. 

“This is not peculiar to the Nation’s Capital. Throughout this country, it was 
reported in 1956, that there were more than 10 million families attempting to live 
on incomes below $2,000. 

“CALL FOR A PROGRAM 


“Nor is it peculiar to this city that there is no overall plan for attacking the 
problem of poverty. Just a few weeks ago in a speech here, John K. Galbraith, 
author of ‘The Affluent Society’ and professor of economics at Harvard, stated 
that as a nation ‘our greatest need is for a plan—a design—for the final elimina- 
tion of poverty.’ 

“*We need to know who our poor are and where they are and why they remain 
excluded from the richer current of our economic life,’ he said. 

“*And we need a solid design for seeing that they, and above all their children, 
are rescued from this now anachronistic privation. 

“‘Nor should we be bound by ancient notions as to how this may be done or 
what can be afforded. The problem must be attached in a large and generous 
frame of mind. 

“‘Tt means much better schools and health and welfare services and help to 
communities that do not have these in adequate quality and quantity and which 
cannot afford them. 

“*Almost certainly it means supplementary income for families that cannot 
afford proper care and education for their children. 

“We will hear much of the corrupting effect of such help. It would be well 
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were it compared to the corrupting effect of ignorance and starvation’. 
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Senator Morse. The attention of the chairman has been directed to 
a study entitled: “School Lunch Program, Cost Analysis Study,” pre- 
pared by the Montgomery County, Mad. ., public se ‘hool system, material 
submitted by Mrs. Frances Lesser. 

This study which includes cost data on the school-lunch program, 
including elementary schools, in an adjacent metropolitan area county 
should be most helpful to the subcommittee in arriv ing at a determina- 
tion as to the fe: ability of a similar type of operation in the District. 

I was particularly interested in the nine pages devoted to the oper- 
ating cost analysis of the lunch program at the Parkwood Elementary 
School. The authors of the study seem to have done a most careful 
and meticulous piece of work. Without objection the study will be 
inserted in the hearing record at this point. 

(The study referred to follows :) 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM COST ANALYSIS STUDY 


Montgomery County Public Schools, Montgomery County, Md., Dr. C. Taylor 
Whittier, Superintendent; Dr. Arthur Templeton, Assistant Superintendent, 
3usiness Affairs; Mrs. Corelli David, Director, School Lunch Program. 


Approximately 1 year ago the board of education requested a cost analysis 
be undertaken to accurately show the cost of each meal served in the school 
eafeterias. Such information might not only prove useful in budget prepara- 
tion but could prove of much value in informing the citizens and taxpayers 
just what is involved, in terms of dollars, in order to provide a lunch for the 
schoolchild. 

Montgomery County school lunch program long ago arrived at the status of 
“big business.”” There are probably few private ‘Testaurants which could equal 
the records posted by our 92 cafeterias during 1957-58.. Approximately 4,126,000 
meals were served and 8 million containers of milk consumed. Over 400 em- 
ployees are engaged directly or indirectly in cafeteria operation and gross 
sales will approximate $2 million for the past year. 

Such a study was to prove difficult and rather exhaustive. It has often been 
the subject of discussions at utility conferences and restaurant conventions. 

Initially it was agreed that the cost analysis must be objective; no estimating 
or guesswork. Therefore, a controlled situation was deemed essential and 
those individuals or companies involved met for the purpose of setting up pro- 
cedures or methods for securing necessary data. 

Mrs. Corelli David, director, of cafeterias; Mrs. George Menke, director of 
maintenance; Mr. James Melton, Potomac Electric Co.; Mr. Bill Loving, Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co.; and Mr. Byron Lindley, Washington Suburban Sani- 
tary Commission, have each played an important part in this study. Through 
their combined efforts it has been possible to analyze the many factors involved 
and to show exactly what it costs to place a lunch before the child. 

Two representative school cafeterias were selected—Parkwood Elementary 
and Montgomery Hills Junior High School. Both of these schools utilize the 
amely, gas, electricity, and water. In addition, these cafe- 
terias offered easier installation of the many meters necessary to measure the 
consumption of utilities. 

Each of the above-mentioned participants assumed responsibility for areas 
or items within their jurisdiction. No item, however small, was overlooked 
in compiling the data. These were then consolidated under the general cate- 
gories of (1) water, (2) power, (3) cooking, (4) space heating, (5) labor, (6) 
maintenance, (7) food, and (8) administrative. 

The controlled study was set up for the months of January and February 
1958. It so happened that during February, due to heavy snows, there were 
days on which the cafeterias were closed. Therefore, only the figures for the 
month of January were used. 

Weekly readings were made on gas, electric, and water meters. All purchases 
of food and other items were carefully recorded during this period. And, of 
course, labor cost figures have been included. Basing the cafeteria operation 
on 9 months, during the school year, it was possible to show the annual operat- 
ing costs. However, the most significant. figure is probably the per meal cost. 
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You will note that the first page of each school’s study gives a summary of the 
operating costs. On the subsequent pages you will find a detailed breakdown 
of each of the previously mentioned eight major categories. 

Some of the conclusions evident from this study are: 

(1) The cost of power and water in the lunch program constitutes a minor 
percentage, while labor and food make up the major part of overall costs. 

(2) The uniform price of 35 cents per meal in Montgomery County school 
cafeterias is fully justified on the basis of the cost analysis. 

(3) With the resultant information secured in the cost study, it is now 
possible to accurately estimate future budget requests. 


PARKWoop ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, CAFETERIA OPERATING Cost Stupy, MONTGOMERY 
County, Mp. 


Summary of operating costs 





Per meal | Per student 








Items | School year | 
cost | cost cost 
reengineering teenie emanate en REA aS eee wel oe seiatiaamtinictinians 
| 
1. Water.... ‘ be $311. 67 | $0. 005 | $0. 47 
2. Power..-- = 234. 90 | 005 | . 35 
3. Cooking.. . | 140. 22 . 005 | 21 
4. Space heating -- ‘ . 83. 57 . 005 . 126 
5. Labor_. a | 9, 268. 20 .10 13. 98 
6. Maintenance. | 474. 38 | - 005 | .715 
7. Food-_-- | 16, 871. 40 | -19 25. 44 
8. Administrative......-....---.- ; Jal 646. 20 . 007 97 
Total._..- ur youn’ re 28, 030, 54 | . 322 | 42. 261 
i 
Item 1. Water 
I lien eo ee Ee $25. 83 
Neen ne Piaivis oc netehabeeehmsnisedd taibinsbel enka $285. 84 
Total cost of water plus water heating._______________________ $311. 67 
Te caseiceeeneb ei eusatiiapienmsy ir teoea- aia 91, 800 
ec tan ateein evan pian seu 663 
I cree Remeencinerenis meen * $0. 005 
I aia coe eral eeeeanmamerenn einer care iat $0. 47 


Based on separately metered use of hot and cold water used in kitchen for 
dishwashing, food preparation, washing pots and pans, cleaning and cost of 
operating dishwasher motors. Water heating costs based on combined costs of 
electricity, gas, and fuel oil. 


Gallons of water used per month: 





i suns tn eed atepseeettio enlbenineniooneaenen 4, 677 
Nee nite ste bsceainee enti itera Betieesh 2,33 
tae airtime ies seats Ielteiamaaatinensiante 7, 007 
7,007 gallons per month <X 9 months__.--_--.----_-_-_---. gallons__ 63, 063 
63,000 gallons at 41 cents per 1,000 gallons_________________________ 25. 83 
Fuel oil at 9 cents per gallon: 
4,677 gallons of water, 90° rise, 70° effective___._..._.__._.___.___.___- $4. 82 
ac maetaepceit aaahanueie wantuwre tein 8. 28 
na eecuanerinenmanmesaneaensopsninieaeminehtts 18. 66 
et Bae ca attr HE orci. 9 AER Aine antiniamec ihte LOE I ERe RAR ENE 31. 76 
an cede abapebenintndDenpetne-sbearbhein einer 285. 84 
Item 2. Power 
oe cca so esas ene nduoemmrenee nearer nesters $234. 90 
EE ELLIE NA i PLN AERO 91, 800 
a a  aareoerenniulaneonaine eaanmedoeameteena terre 663 
ee eee ame cwonner ea _ * $0, 005 
I reper obenneteseasteierudiemineteernrten $0. 35 


1 Minimum cost of $0.005 used. 
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Based on metered operation of refrigeration, food freezers, ice cream cabinets, 
and small fractional horsepower motors for ventilating equipment, food mixers, 
slicers, choppers, and lighting. 


re Seen eee ON SS a nwaknapmeainene cents per kw.-hr__ $0. 024 
eh rele ter eR ete PERERA ps yt Aha heme ene ye = ER 2.160 
Ia eg ae ca oe an ps ocd ews carev trans ee em eats oman reo wae 10. 380 
et RUE A dis eh ds dace nhuasegiteosneoky 3. 070 
3 30R COURT) CODINOE S12 Bie oi i id il cine mreckeetnas 1. 370 
POO GDS: BIRGIT BOD OMNOON se ie nce aecmanepametnets . 480 
II as coches de cai netaraneerte ees oe a rer Matos cag a ho MRE 5 bi SLL d 8. 640 
eee ea ee eae een eree i ae 
$26.10 per month for 9 months_-_-_- codices sip trdages pete tacnca cece oa Ean eapeareonaike nasa eee a 
Item 3. Cooking 
Ee sk gsc vis aceon snip essen nk Nk ad PEE $140. 22 
IR OO Oa as aden cosas ees dn emesis Sareervmenni id 91, 800 
I acer tel wre os lien alata aan ei eta gaicig ashe 663 
I II? Os eceausai REE PSUR ASAE] SONIOO ENE IE * $0. 005 
miGCost per student...___...... ta ac oie a $0. 21 


Cooking costs are based on combined gas and electric metered operation of 
ranges, ovens and hot food storage units for 20 school days plus incidental use 
by others at night or on weekends. 


Inn 7 Ry Ce) UN sie ha nee Teacrin ge basins etirpias ai $1.13 

mes £0) OVOUR (5 DP TIS BOI ) cht canici niin namimasnemeptncn 14. 45 

15. 58 

Sr es COU Os NN i ao i ca ctiaensenaeienaoanel 140. 22 
? Minimum cost of $0.005 used. 

Item 4. Space heating 
I to Sintec band baaaiaban ae $83. 57 
aT 1 i a ae 91, 800 
a Nn ns cervicciosieeceer arse cb dinigcomeensinconcohen deta MME dali I 663 
atta nak wm ctese men eemeeenaee ae * $0. 005 
I ee ee $0. 126 


Based on estimated cost of heating a room of 10,752 cubic feet in Washington 
metropolitan area for 7-month heating season, using oil at 0.1002 cents per 
gallon. 


Kitchen: 28 feet by 32 feet by 12 feet: B.t.u., heat loss, 15,137; No. 4 oil at 
0.1002 cents per gallon ; 834 gallons per season, $83.57. 


1 Minimum cost of $0.005. used. 


Item 5. Labor costs 


I: ns iessicasnlsi urs aniesicdis eins eacdbetSs da apni $9, 268. 20 
eT OU creel ehcp Gnsriaiansnltaseeeaiaiad 91, 800 
I hice aida ence ceeem chaos 663 
I SE cus ighe beslaeatests eiaeseeiaessminmmasermracncte $0. 10 
I a To a inn ach tsi en enh lin nesldtigrtaiieaaniageioaee $13. 98 


Based on monthly payroll cost of manager, paid helders, and janitorial services. 


IOI “UDNITIE UNE ERGIIINII, UNIPP neni chee ceiniculnnarsh enem apianesewemenek seasueinnesiis $863. 20 
a OU ows pane mesendoasoumencoenninsacem ate eee 166. 60 


ee SE CFOr Se, BOD irc eccsnccenaccwstonees 1, 029. 80 
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Item 6. Maintenance 


ae an Pee ne ener Qi) OFONIE. 6 on re $474. 38 
ne a oo mangpeweesamannee _ 91, 800 
i as pstinse ee nating Seis ones inuhsniesde bh Gig dved 663 
I a Si raion one en * $0. 005 
SESE ee ee eee ey eee 8 $0. 715 


Based on annual cost of trash and garbage removal, food distribution and 
hauling, maintenance, repair, and equipment replacement. 


ees een garoage removal... en ie rate eeccriieeetanener es ._ $184. 67 
i, cil iconinsaneone 52. 76 
ID RI i Sh nin Si akwe cae. ae 
Replacement of equipment_______-_--__~- Reena ieee areca ve alec aerate = ae ee 

Snr a i ge a wecweeuu ‘i 474. 38 


1Minimum cost of $0.005 used. 
Item 7. Food 


I a er tne awdn ss _ $16, 871. 40 
I oT OO cr cate sine aster netbeans 91, 800 
I 2 enlace sascoetendathdsiadla: 663 
I cece igt dd ptini wee ree $0. 19 
I tt en scsi iine pibeiner erp mine $25. 44 
Based on cost of food purchased and value of food donated. 
a nen oe er amr sor DO CGre oa ee LL Lk ae 10, 200 
10,200 meals sold per month for 9 months_____--_-_--__---__-~_- 91, 800 
SEAS ET ee eee ey 
See per monn for ) months.....-........_......... Dene nama SLO, O18.a0 


Item 8. Administrative 


I ah eacsas a neetangeioanieatin'a amen a lS 
ee emer’ er? ee SO SA hh ciate Pes. 91, 800 
RELL LEE A EE CP 663 
I aching ican ninceitssec Niadees eehied Whales ei thc $0. 007 
a ca ecaikieipic ann scienangss GNA ST dion $0. 97 


Based on liability insurance, social security, and related administrative costs 
of board of education office personnel. 
$71.80 per month for 9 months, $646.20. 


MONTGOMERY HILLS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CAFETERIA OPERATING Cost Stupy, 
MONTGOMERY Country, Mp. 


Summary of operating costs 


Items School year Per-meal Per-student 
cost cost | eost 
a ee ne : 3 ; $226. 84 $0. 005 | $0. 26 
2. Power 235. 08 . 005 | .27 
3. Cooking ar ad ‘ ; m 172. 44 . 005. | 20 
4. Space heating i 5 . 89. 82 | 005 | . 104 
5. Labor- slied ithe i sud, esa piteeses is 11, 557. 80 | . 107 | 13. 408 
I rid iki sie manrmniciniaman ews ates Sa aieaeen 474, 38 | 005 55 
7. Food....-.. Ce al | 25, 947.00 24 30. 10 
TR i olin tet h cethaiethiew anihsinmadlavinttiinniaime« 846. 20 . 006 7 
ESL I ee | 39, 349. 56 | . 378 | 45. 642 
| 
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Item 1. Water 
1. Cost of water ee Re ee $60. OT 
I a IS Ni ie 166. 77 


Total cost of water plus water heating 226. 84 
2. Number of meals sold 107, 280 
I rig a ac chigiencsi phew ith nen 862 
oe, SOOT TT nie = ee J” Ges 
5. Cost per student SO. 26 


Based on separately metered use of hot and cold water used in kitchen for 
dishwashing, food preparation, washing pots and pans, cleaning and cost of 
operating dishwasher motors. Water heating costs based on combined costs of 
electricity, gas, and fuel oil. 


Gallons of water used per month: 


ca cr ee a a i el 
ON ce eT as re eee a ee eR et 5, S70 
I elias gh ra ea a ee eS eh a . 2 igi gt eee Se 


Se : eee 
ee Sh oe $59. 86 


16,280 gallons per month for 9 months ee 
146,000 gallons, at 41 cents per 1,000 gallons 


Fuel oil, at 9 cents per gallon: 


10,410 gallons of water, 99° rise, 70° eff__ : Shia Bb cane $10. 73 
30o0ster heater (dishw ‘asher ) Ba ; 7 tes 7.80 
I i a ce : _ ——* 18. 53 


$18.53 per month for 9 months____ 
‘Minimum cost of $0.005 used. 

Item 2. Power 

1. Electric power cost____ 

2. Number of meals sold 

3. School enrollment 


we dh alas basins Xe $235. 08 
sr sich aloocactons A 


Fe are a asia 862 
*, Power coat per meal.......2- <5. . cen nai ENE Ey oity e: * SO. 005 
5. Power cost per student wn cats atasie Sheed at eee edie tt clk, pe Ae CAR $0. 2 


Based on metered operation of refrigeration, food freezers, ice cream cohtat, 
and small fractional horsepower motors for ventilating equipment, food mixers, 
slicers, and choppers. 


2 milk coolers, at 0.021 cents per kilowatt-hour___ a Liie se J ee $3. 7S 
3 refrigerators, at 0.021 cents per kilowatt-hour________________ «ith Zig 9. OF 
2 ice cream cabinets, at 0.021 cents per kilowatt-hour__________________ 2. 39 
1 freezer, at 0.021 cents per kilowatt-hour________- See ar ere 2. 69 
Lighting. at 0.021 centa per kilowatt-hour--—~ ~~~ ~~ case 22048 0 cee ees 7.56 
Miscellaneous small appliances, at 0.021 cents per kilowatt-hour_____-_ . 63 

ae re ere eee ee ie wo see gta DE 26. 12 


$26.12 per month ford wnemtie. ee te 235. 08 


1Minimum cost of $0.005 used. 
Item 3. Cooking 


1. Fuel cost eae Drei cise ce eed ea hal aman ee 
2. Number of meals sold Ce cea ee ta alg te ee a ARIE £0 Te Ae 107, 280 
SPRITE COROT TIRING nk er tte th res cee ened tener we 862 
In RN I See alae apelin Si he ede tebe apap orometrcad * $0. 005 
5. Cost per student. ___~_- eae ss si ee all al Bark nike ck cake $0. 20 


Cooking costs are based on combined gas and electric “metered operation of 
ranges, ovens, and hot-food storage units for 20 school days plus incidental use 
by others at night or on weekends. 








Two 4-unit hot-food storage tables, at 0.021 cents per kilowatt________ $2. 86 
ae NN GRATE hn EI rg cisratner seascape eesetgnreres cars noenenenimrepen ah Oia Leos sity Ses 16. 30 

BOI sab is tara tenet heb oath real todas litentigieiitinsiaticntshneipa Aa aT dais 19. 16 
I a on cn ia tee eee ememeneebiet epee eedaeean 172. 44 


1 Minimum cost of $0.005 used. 
387538—59——_14 
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Item 4. Space heating 


I ad neat ad somoeiuadinsabesennenecsiouresemnniesepacbo cet aw Lib $89. 82 
Bien nn AURIS RN Sooo dhe rr neiemmnnnennbddhbew ata 107, 280 
Nene eee a aiid us canna dcaioa a iuh ashuasisbinSmiesicaiias 862 
a aT tasmanian ad alec asst ah asic blade ch atc ash phttitedinde * $0. 005 
Se IU ac catalase tint danherartnitveriatecntiniarntiocticab bias dita Es aida ee $0. 104 


Based on estimated cost of heating a room of 18,225 cubic feet in Washington 
metropolitan area for 7-month heating season using oil at 0.0841 cents per gallon. 

Kitchen 45 by 27 by 15 feet: No. 5 oil, at 0.0841 cents per gallon; 1,068 gallons, 
at 0.0841 cents per gallon, $89.82. 


2 Minimum cost of $0.005 used. 


Item 5. Labor costs 


I rc edianectan station aonb de ep acaeebde Betaid $11, 557. 80 
tas ncaamadaitih bilan ihnan castes aio haat as tieeaienien 107, 280 
3. School enroliment____---_-_ I A anc A la a ial cette 862 
anaes calis aoe penie i einen viinin soem oes $0. 107 
nlc eniaepaetalenrehcpuanseinniinipnrevencessaverseeremameniecennneinimeinti $13. 408 
Based on monthly payroll cost of manager, paid helpers and janitorial services: 
Manager and helpers per month______-~_- eset act oecenatereecs waceoeh eiesacoeas $1, 090. 00 
ns in eee CO” Nn a on enn Selene 194. 20 
ese i cit a ti hibit ion Sadan Reccthidl itil dae 1, 284. 20 

ee ee 11, 557. 80 


Item 6. Maintenance 


ane ey TEL ROOTES oo i tre eee enue e te $474. 38 
EE TSS ESTEE Ses SSD NE 22D RE 107, 280 
3. School enrollment____- sccloateililieeedAht cavttch sefatin alia eae Ah pu cata its bnas wala bewbimeciied 862 
sales thease Balbo Sid alblcnes ede teds * $0. 005 
I IN cote ease since ab Rinse aera sek $0. 55 


Based on annual cost of trash and garbage removal, food distribution and 
hauling, maintenance, repair, and equipment replacement : 


een ners reper 22 8 es ea ee $184. 67 
i st teste nnqioreniin tne antenatal wh oh hese tail 52. 76 
I le Call, lanl eee abst sfyger anno ee 57. 61 
i ld cca ala ten anstrtincegiapet bite digeen when uneeiny easier 179. 34 
Cee. sc teanscdiciadipiineenny 474. 38 

1 Minimum cost of $0.005 used. 

Item 7. Food 
i a ss bieelinnn minitie $25, 947. 00 
I os scars incense ebm peammeeegbeerine-setinerere 107, 280 
EEL LAE LE LLL LLL LI NTL 862 
oc ea tec noses acelin we $0. 24 
er acd Siete odes enisebitedhep bpm aiceecremeinm $30. 10 

Based on cost of food purchased and value of food donated : 
$2,883 food cost per month for 9 months_____-__-____-----__---__-__- $25, 947 
596 meals per day times 20 days per month___________-_-__________- 11, 820 
Tae seenee wer south for 9 monthe........... 2.0000. ee 107, 280 
Item 6. Administrative 
I a csicmstcguemenmeomnaenes ee eree lit S $646. 20 
i renee ie ROR sis, hii 0 Sk i ethene se cpabiithnndneisirie ociersin ed nis 107, 280 
I cadeiemininicpecaeninaerei hein de Beebe 862 
Nene en nn cee ea cei heeensbesie sane binewaimnies $0. 006 
I cenentionriinnieinl ae $0. 75 


Based on liability insurance, social security and related administrative costs 
of Board of Education office personnel : 


0 nce onmnnemmnemammemaes $646. 20 
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Senator Morse. Without objection there will be inserted at this 
point a table showing the activity of the surplus food distribution 
program in the month of January 1959 taken from a report compiled 
by the Department of Public Welfare. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


TABLE 2A.—Surplus food distribution, January 1959 
































| Cases | Persons 
Number eligible for food at end of previous month, ___._-.....--- bile Ss At: | 13, 359 45, 217 
EE Sie ciadent xiaghdenmgeta tuned nighamince 731 2, 817 
Drawer Ceetiaed Waring meth... 102 3.2. eb ccc e snes | 581 1, 992 
Reinstatements.- -_---.-..--- hii Eaueneneed amaaaane asaencsmenaasonsl 150 825 
RE Ete he ce Es ds Chetcaeeeueane be asset ee cies marans 1,026 3, 600 
Number eligible for food at end of month.--_..............-.---------------- ae 13, 064 4, 434 


Senator Morse. A table prepared by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture giving the number of recipients of surplus food in each State, 
without objection will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


STATE-BY-STATE RECORD OF RECIPIENTS 


The number of persons receiving surplus foods in the “needy persons” cate- 
gory has been increased to the largest total since 1942. Here is the State-by- 


State record of numbers of persons for the latest month reported, December, 
1958 : 


Nar atielis cotinnniietensissaclaiencsish 131, 571 | New Hampshire_-_-____. ines 8, 495 
NN tte eS Aik 34, 851 | New Jersey_.........._____ 20, 003 
tit 219, 354 | New Mexico____.__________ 40, 020 
OSS SE ees ae Sey aee 1 ew hore 348, 871 
I ities! iccckaitnhoe aetne inesep 25, 429 | North Carolina_______._____ 607 
Nh tsa amen 5, 258) peewee Dako... 11, 220 
District of Columbia__..____ a i a 63, 990 
I 5 alti ilfln a eas Be eh Se tae inineniens 246, 960 
a leash ceccarcienty 81, 664 | Pennsylvania_____._________ 829, 550 
Se 2 ee 100, 4827 Posrte Bice... 596, 076 
RB sh ts oak Bic cee cnuaicney 92, 468 | Rhode Island______________ 11, 951 
I ri a a ea a 11, 148 | South Carolina_______ ______ 1, 377 
hn 254, 377 | South Dakota___-_.__._____ 31, 019 
SONG... 8 nbne ota 1S1,. t40 1 Reese ates 154, 551 
RMN oe rq i ciece DiS OR aoc ccc ee 127, 698 
0 ee I 8 i seccinnicstocttec ctensamicscmnayraiwerce 21, 372 
Massachusetts____....____- 3, 609 | Vermont__-------_---._____ 12, 688 
Michigan____._...__.- cones 588, 385 Washinat ~----------------- * nee 
: le eal a eet : 

aro at 6,003 | weet Virginia________ ak 278, 223 
a, 331, 441 Wi “ 

; NE ee Se 53, 658 
Missouri eee eee ee ee 87, 862 Wyoming 8, 477 
Montana_____-------_.---- 8, 386 | Trust Territory__.___-_____ 5, 835 
a ee | 2,110 indiana 
SOONG oe cece ee 1, 449 ON si ckcincnitin ainsi 5, 230, 044 


Senator Morse. There will be incorporated in the hearing record at 
this point from the regulations of the Public Assistance Division of 
the Department of Public Welfare of the District of Columbia a 


copy of the budget standards used in the determination of recipient 
udget. 
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(The budget standards referred to follow :) 


D.C.-D.P.W.-PAD MANUAL—PART III 
340.000 STANDARDS FOR REQUIREMENTS 


341.000 Standard budget items 


341.100 The Commissioners’ budget standard.—In order to assure equal treat- 
ment to all applicants and recipients, the agency has adopted a budget standard 
which is used for all cases and in all categories of public assistance. 

The budget standard, which has been developed on the basis of cost figures 
obtained from pricing studies made by the Institute of Home Economics of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in April 1957 on the items to be included in the 
recipients “Content of living,” is established by the District of Colum- 
bia Board of Commissioners, and is therefore referred to as the Commissioners’ 
budzet standard. 

It provides the vardstick against which available income and other available 
resource are measured, to determine whether applicants or recipients are in 
need of financial assistance. This means that the amount of assistance any 
recipient shall receive, shall equal his need, i.e., the difference between the 
total of his available income and resources, and the Commissioners’ budget 
standard. 

Three types of requirements are included in the Commissioners’ budget stand- 
ard: 

Basic personal requirements. 

Allowances for shelter cost. 

Contingent items for recipients in specified circumstances, 

341.200 Basic personal requirements shall be considered common to all re- 
cipients, and shall include provision for food, clothing, and personal and house- 
hold necessities. Personal and household necessities shall include housekeeping 
supplies, laundry, insurance, personal, and medicine chest supplies. 

Besic personal requirements shall be calculated as follows: 


» 


841.210 Persens eating at home 


Basic personal requirements, per person by family size 





} ] 2 3 4 and over 
Adult, totals : 36 33 29 7 
Food 25 | 22 20 1S 
Clothing ‘ | s s 7 7 
Personal and household requirements 3 3 2 2 
Child, 13 to 17, totals_-. | 38 35 32 
Food __- sivautt | 27 25 | 23 
Clothing ] 9 . 7 
Personal and household requirements 2) 2 2 

. ez 
Child, 6 to 12, totals___- | 31 29 2¢ 
ee ee | 22 20 | 18 
Clothing eat 7 7 6 
Personal and household requirements 2 2 2 

Pines ‘ 
Child under 6, totals_-..--- ssmonshabbibebaact ate. anal 24 | 22 20 
; = speed atttentinetinen <a 
Food ___.- Seeders | 17 | 16 | 14 
Clothing.........- wetcane te ; : cal 5 4 4 
Personal and household requirements. -__.-_.- ed a oul 2 | 2 2 
| | 
Additional allowance for pregnant woman: 

i catchcmadewine caine es $9. 00 
ES core nisl I In EP Pe ats 6. 00 
Cette ss. cee. ae re esi anes ee ee, e cates 


When the grantee- relative in ADC cases is not to be included in the assistance 
payment, the allowance for the children is arrived at from the family size based 
on the grantee-relative and the number of children for whom financial aid is 
requested. 


rors 


M) 


A 
M) 
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(For example, a grandmother asks for aid for two grandchildren, aged 6 and 
10, but not for herself. Including the grandmother the family size is three. 
The children are both within the age range from 6 through 12, therefore, the 
pasic personal requirement allowance is $29 for each child. ) 

341.220 Persons eating out. 


Personal 
Food Clothing | and house- Tota 
hold re- 
quirements 


Adult =A 7 $50 $8 $2 $60 
Pregnant woman---_--.~-~-. = holy 68 11 2 81 
Child under 6_- ate 34 5 2 41 


Children age 6 and over shall be considered adults for allowance purposes. 

An allowance for more than two persons eating out shall be made oniy in 
exceptional instances, for a temporary period which should not extend beyond 3 
months. 

341.230 Room and board arrangements 

341.231 Allowances for room and board only.—In cases in which the payment 
to the landlord includes both shelter and food, the amount actually paid shall be 


included in the estimate of need, up to but not in excess of the following 
maximums: 


Family composition | Per case Per person 
1 adult $67 : $67 
2 adults_-. : 116 58 
3 adults s | 148 49 
1 adult and 1 child under 6-_. | 109 51 
1 adult and 2 children under 6 ‘ 136 44 
Pregnant woman----.---- = | 88 | 88 


Children age 6 and over shall be considered adults for allowance purposes. 

341.232 Total amount of allowances in room and board situations.—The 
same allowances for clothing and personal incidentals shall be allowed to 
recipients in room and board arrangements as to others: 





Per case 


1 eeult,. totak..... 














I ee eka a ea te ks oii bot eget 
Room and board_._____-__-_- er an ae ee ee dg hedaasdekuiv eR 67 
sd a ee Bn 5 anomntinctisaandegelnide sae en 8 
ei Li BN ee : 

etn. AN 5 Se a si cen es peer te Cee Ae 138 
Room and board_____-~---_-~ ene nee ea oe ee ee 116 
ON a os 8 ee eee aeiadamnataiine saw dicen Seri ccs imac aici 16 
a et a Si a2 on Ce 6 

Sr Cs a ene ac a aa aes a 175 
I aS a aN ce i i 148 
I ck Ft, Sh niteciam wannderet Boe edt eke ae ee he ‘4s ) cae 
III 25) outers oer Ea oe to eB PO ows daemestn dn 35 6 

1 adult and 1 child under 6, total_____-- Bien... 5 le Bee eee 127 
esa mee 8 i a a Dead eect cs aha ek Oat de 
Sn Sg ge a ee eet Se eet 5 ge ae eh eee 13 
Personals 
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Per case 

Deceit and: children under @ total noise sk os i es $157 
I a a 136 

ESS MIE OURS SLE EE Ae ei ah Rae OO) WnmPT re | 15 

cs sha ah his easnioenlaion 6 
Neen ene ean ciel cen mptieesghinnrsinps ance uoeindsunen-eptivesionenesambisitiven 102 
LR RIG i i A a 88 
EE See RI 0S a 11 
RIEL cS ES IRE Sie a ce 3 


An allowance for room and board for more than 2 persons shall be made 
only in exceptional instances, for a temporary period which should not extend 
beyond 3 months. 

341.240 Convalescent or nursing care: 


Per month 

Room, board and care__________ a einen $100 
eee Co enn eee ee ena aianl 7 
oes Se Gene POCIDONROIe ee eee 3 
aaa ins etboints one eoaniatimeroielpaen 110 


341.250 Basis for determining food requirements 

341.251 Use of cooking facilities——There are some factors which need to be 
considered in deciding whether the amount for food should be for an individual 
eating out or cooking own meals. 

The first consideration would be whether or not adequate cooking facilities are 
available. The existence of a hotplate in the recipient’s room, without any 
means of refrigeration, would not necessarily constitute adequate facilities. If 
kitchen privileges are a part of living arrangements, and refrigeration facilities 
are available, an allowance for eating out would not be justified unless there are 
puysical reasons why the recipient cannot cook. 

The second consideration would be ability to cook. If adequate cooking facili- 
ties are available, the allowance for persons cooking their own meals is to be 
used, unless there is a sound reason why the recipient or his wife is not able 
to cook—such as infirmity or blindness. Some elderly persons have become so 
shaky and tremulous that they may not feel able to cook for themselves. 

These are some illustrations of situations in which a determination may be 
made by the worker and supervisor that the allowance for eating out is justified. 
The agency would not require a physical examination in order to make this de- 
termination, unless the recipient insists that he is physically unable to cook and 
there seemed to be no evidence of this inability. 

341.252 Proportion of food allowance to be used when some meals are eaten 
out.—In order to determine the food allowance when a recipient prepares some 
meals at home and purchases some meals away from home, meals shall be com- 
puted on the following basis: 

Breakfast. 20 percent of the monthly food allowance. 
Lunches: 30 percent of the monthly food allowance. 
Dinners: 50 percent of the monthly food allowance. 

If, for example, breakfast is eaten in and lunch and dinner are eaten out, the 
grant would be based on 20 percent of the monthly amount for a person cooking 
his own meals and 80 percent of the amount allowed for a person eating out. 
The total of these two amounts would represent the total monthly food allow- 
ance. 

The shelter allowance shall not be affected unless all meals are eaten out. 
341.300 Shelter costs 





Ai AS 


Creal lla 


ao 


colwac> 


os 


RD 


_ 
' 
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841.310 Standard shelter costs are budgeted as actually paid, but not in ex- 
cess of the maximum stated below: 














Number of persons in applicant group Rent Heating | Utilities | Refriger- | Total 
fuel ation | 

1 person cooking own meals_._....-...------- ace aaa $36 $6 $3 | $2 | 7 
1, person eating all meals out.............----..-. nace 30 | 5 | R totesecos. 36 
DS. edtsnccenns Te eR ackcbhwcckws Rok 42 | 6 4 2 | 54 
SINS Shiba dca obd didedw ined a dete agua obese ged $sePeen | 46 | 7 6 | 2 | 61 
ss Contin cate heneeyeritenmegy sh eenais annie 46 | 7 6 2 | 61 
alert peiere ce cana tes ro ; 48 | 8 | 6 | 27° 
A rosin geasen CO EEE ee rae sal 48 | 8 | 6 2 | 64 
fo Sree eee ee ret eee ee maesee he 51 | 9 | 6 2; 6 
ES dicnbinenn dn diewhiskaminhnnendine tesa e amie 51 | 9 | 8 | 2 | 70 
CES Succ aceacadaccatepeacenest terete at +s eee 55 | 11 | 8 | 2) 76 
eM? ULSI Do Cl cekalMes sill ce ce ek | 55 | 11 | 8 | 2] 4% 


The verified cost of rent shall be allowed as paid by the individual or family 
when it does not exceed the maximum figure set forth above. This maximum 
figure applies to the cost of shelter for a period of 1 month, and does not place 
a limitation on the number of living quarters occupied during 1 month. 

841.320 Cost of utilities, heat, and refrigeration—When the cost of utilities 
and/or refrigeration and/or heat are included in the rental charge, the amount 
allowed for shelter may equal, if necessary, the combined total of the maximum 
figures for rent and/or utilities and/or refrigeration and/or heating fuel. (The 
word “utilities” applies to either cooking or lighting or both. ) 

When the cost of utilities and/or refrigeration and/or heat are not included 
in the rental charge the allowance for these items shall be the amount established 
by the Department. 

Recipients using bottled gas for cooking purposes shall be given a utility allow- 
ance of $6, regardless of the number of persons in the household. 

Water rent shall be paid only if it is specified in the contract, and in a prorated 
amount by dividing the semiannnual water bill into six monthly installments. 

Refrigeration shall include any means for which payment is made to keep 
food from spoiling—electric or gas refrigerator, ice, etc. 

341.330 Costs of homeownership.—When an applicant or recipient resides in 
real estate owned and occupied by him, allowance may be made for taxes, 
mortgage interest, amortization payments, water rent, other carrying charges, and 
the cost of keeping the property in reasonable state of repair. The amounts shall 
be determined on the advice of the Resource and Collections Unit. 

Such allowances in lieu of rent shall be within the maximum rental allowances 
except for property on which a public notice of indebtedness has been recorded 
with the Recorder of Deeds. See contingent item 342.700, property assessments 
in old-age assistance and aid to the needy blind. 

342.000 Contingent items. 

The following contingent items may be included when justified by the individual 
circumstances of the recipient. Contingent items are exempt from any admin- 
istrative grant reduction. 

342.100 Fee for appointment of committee—Allowance may be made for bond 
premium and other necessary costs, such as court costs, auditor’s fee and commis- 
sion (if the client was receiving assistance during the period for which the com- 
mission is requested) in cases in which committee is appointed by a court for the 
special purpose of administering grants for incompetents. 

Payments may be made by including the amount in the grant on Form No. 
58, or by use of Form No. 151—‘“‘Authorization To Purchase.” 

842.200 Housekeeping services.—*When members of the applicant or recipient 
group are without proper care because of illness or incapacity and care can only 
be provided at additional cost, a reasonable allowance may be included in the 
assistance plan to pay for necessary services.” This provision is intended to 
cover instances in which children are left unattended during hospitalization or 
other temporary absence of the caretaker-relative, by enabling the agency to 
pay for homemaker service; and instances in which an aged or ill person can be 


1 Departmental Regulation No. 4.5, July 12, 1957. 
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kept in his own home, provided that normal housekeeping functions can be 
taken over by a paid housekeeper. The provision is not intended to cover nurs- 
ing service. 

342.300 Laundry.—In instances where it is verified that the condition of an 
ill or incapacitated recipient creates need for additional laundry, and when a 
specific request for a laundry allowance has been made by the recipient or by 
the person taking care of him, the verified cost of laundry may be included in 
the assistance plan. 

342.400 Transportation.—An allowance for the most economic mode of travel 
may be made when necessary transportation cannot be provided without cost 
to the agency. Necessary transportation has been interpreted to include trans- 
portation for medical and rehabilitation purposes, school attendance, and visits 
to relatives in hospitals or other institutions within the District of Columbia, 
and the surrounding counties of Prince Georges, Montgomery, and Anne Arundel, 
Md.: Arlington, Alexandria, and Fairfax, Va. Allowance for appropriate visits 
to relatives in hospitals or other institutions outside the above area may be 
made when approved in writing by the Director of Public Welfare. 

342.500 Cost of producing income.—The cost of producing an income on the 
part of any member of the applicant or recipient group, is a legitimate expense 
which may be recognized by the agency as part of its standard of requirements, 
provided that the cost is less than the net income produced. These expenses 
may he divided into two groups: 

A. Personal upkeep 

This item includes all those expenses which may reasonably be assumed 
to be incurred by any person engaged in gainful employment, such as the 
combined additional cost of food, clothing, and personal incidentals, and 
which may be recognized as requirements without further verification. On 
the basis of a month of 21 working days, the budget standard is— 

1. For minors, under 18 years, 75 cents per day up to $16; 

2. For adults, $1 per day up to $21. 

B. Specified expenses 

This item includes such specific expenses incidental to employment as the 
cost of transportation to and from work or on the job (if not assumed by 
the employer), purchase or repair of special tools and equipment, uniforms, 
child eare, ete. Such expenses must be— 

(1) individually identified in the assistance plan : 

(2) realistically related to employment, and reasonable in amount ; 

(3) verified as to amount and frequency of incidence ; 

(4) approved in writing by the unit supervisor. 

342.600 Life insurance.—Insurance premiums shall be allowed only in old-age 
assistance and aid to the needy blind cases. 

If the amount of premiums as reported by the Resource and Collections Sec- 
tion on insurance whose continuance has been approved is more than $1 per 
month, the portion in excess of $1 shall be allowed, provided the recipient is 
responsible, either directly or indirectly, for the payment of his premiums. No 
allowance for insurance shall be made to a recipient who neither pays the 
premiums to the company nor provides the money with which the premiums are 
paid by others. 

When the amount of premium is $1 or less per month, no allowance shall be 
made for insurance, as the recipient, if he is the premium payer, will be expected 
to pay his premiums up to $1 from the allowance made for his basic personal 
requirements. 

Example A—A recipient has life insurance for which he must pay pre- 
miums at the rate of 60 cents per week, which amounts to $2.60 per month. 
If the Resource and Collections Section recommends the $2.60 premium, 
$1.60 per month is included in the budget. (The recipient will be expected 
to pay his premiums in full, taking the additional $1 from his basic personal 
requirements allowance. ) 

Example B—A recipient has life insurance whose monthly premiums 
amount to $2, which is paid by a relative from the relative’s own funds. No 
allowance is made for insurance in this case although the total exceeds $1 
per month. 

Example C—A recipient has life insurance for which he must pay 20 
cents per week, which amounts to 87 cents per month. No allowance is 

made in the budget for insurance, and the recipient will be expected to pay 
his premiums from his allowance for basic personal requirements. 
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342.700 Property assessments in old-age assistance and aid to the needy 
blind.—Certain property assessments may be allowed in OAA and ANB if the 
recipient has signed a “Public Notice of Indebtedness” and when the amounts 
are neither included in the monthly mortgage payments made by the recipient, 
nor in his monthly assistance payment so as to enable him to make the payments 
as they come due. Such property assessments include: 

Real estate taxes 

Water rent 

Special assessments for public improvements, such as— 
Street paving 
Laying of water mains 
Establishing sewers, etc. 

If it is found, on review, that the recipient is not making these payments, the 
amount allowed for them shall be removed from his cash payments, and the 
PAD social worker shall make direct payment to the appropriate office by au- 
thorizing a separate vendor payment without Federal participation. 

342.800 Payments to National Capital Housing Authority.—The following 
allowance may be made for public housing only : 

342.810 Security deposit—The initial $10 security deposit when required by 
the National Capital Housing Authority even though this amount is in excess of 
the budget standard cost of shelter per month. 

342.820 Emergency authorization of rent payment.—The payment of the first 
month’s rent in emergency situations. 

842.821 Conditions for emergency housing payment— 

A. In emergency situations, (which would normally mean when a re- 
cipient has been evicted or is forced to move as a result of a fire or other 
disaster, and when NCHA has a vacancy which can be occupied immedi- 
ately) ; 

B. And in cases in which an inadequately housed recipient who has been 
on the NCHA waiting list, is notified that his name has been reached and that 
housing is available provided that he move immediately,’ 

the Housing Authority will admit the recipient, if otherwise eligible, upon receipt 
of a certification from the Public Assistance Division guaranteeing prompt pay- 
ment of the first month’s rent. The PAD social workers reports the housing 
emergency by telephone (code 113—extension 3165) to NCHA’s application office ; 
that office investigates and replies to inquiry on possibility of emergency assign- 
ment to public housing. 

842.822 Letter of certification.—If emergency assignment is possible, NCHA 
requests PAD to send a letter of certification, and provides the following data 
for use in certification and issuance of subsequent check: Name of housing 
project and specific address of dwelling unit to which assignment is to be made, 
name of housing manager, address of management office, amount of rent and 
security deposit. 

The following specimen letter is to be used as a guide as to context and items 
covered : 


“Re (Joe) and Jane Doe, ADC No. 357-804.1. Former address: 1324 Maryland 
Avenue, N.E. Future address: 4318 Kenilworth Terrace, N.F. 

“Mr. JAMES RING, 

“Hrecutive Director National Capital Housing Authority, 

“Washington, D.C. 

“Dear Mr. RNG: This will certify that our ageney is assuming responsibility 
for the first month’s rent at the above address for Mrs. Jane Doe, and that a 
check in the full amount of $73.60, constituting $63.60 for rent and $10 as security 
deposit, will be issued in her name and mailed to Mr. Fred Dokes, manager of 
the Kenilworth Terrace housing project, on January 24, 1958 by the District of 
Columbia Disbursing Office. 

“Sincerely yours, 


“Social worker. 
“Approved by: 





Unit supervisor.” 








2See typed memorandum No. 484. 
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342.823 Instruction to client—The PAD social worker instructs the client to 
take the signed letter of certification to the housing application office; a repre- 
sentative of that office prepares assignment form, attaches it to letter of certifica- 
tion, and directs client to the appropriate management office, where client pre- 
sents assignment form, with certification attached, to housing manager for 
preparation of lease. The client may then move in. 

342.824. Initial month’s rent.—The NCHA security deposit and the first month’s 
rent in these emergency housing situations shall be authorized in the full amount 
charged by NCHA or the budget standard maximum figure, whichever is the 
lesser amount. 

The second check should contain a prorated rental amount in order that rental 
payments in the future will be the monthly sum payable the first of each month. 

Authorization for the first month’s rent shall be made out in the name of the 
recipient as usual, but notification by means of Form No. 1004 shall be attached 
to Form No. 58 and shall be sent by the Payroll Control Unit to Mr. J. J. Krohr, 
Disbursing Officer, D.C., giving him the name and address of the manager of the 
housing project to which the recipient has moved and requesting that the check 
be mailed to the housing manager who will be responsible for obtaining the recip- 
ient’s endorsement on the check, and for appropriately crediting the client’s rental 
account. 

No Federal matching shall be claimed for these payments. 

The second and subsequent rental payments shall be included in the regular 
monthly grant, and are subject to any existing administrative grant reduction. 

342.900 Health services—The cost of medicine, medical supplies, appliances, 
dental services, and optical supplies may be authorized when not available with- 
out cost to the agency through other public or private services, and when recom- 
mended in writing by a physician, or a hospital or clinic official. See 343.000— 
“Sources of Medicine, Medical Supplies, Appliances and Dental Services Without 
Cost to the Agency.” 

Before authorizing a purchase, the following three requirements must be satis- 
fied : 

First, the recipient wants and will use the item ; 

Secondly, the item has been recommended over the signature of either 
a physician, hospital, or clinic official ; 

Thirdly, the item is not available free through other public or private 
services. 

When these three points have been confirmed, the worker will explain the pur- 
chase procedure to be followed. 

342.910 Purchase of medicine, medical supplies, appliances, dentures and 
optical supplies—Gales School, 65 Massachusetts Avenue NW., code 164—exten- 
sion 2147. 

342.911 Medicine 

A. Pharmacy card—form PAD No. 51.—Before referring a client to the 
Health Department pharmacy, the social worker will make certain that the 
client has a “Pharmacy Card,” form No. 51. These cards may be given 
to the client by the social worker or by the receptionist. Before issuing a 
pharmacy card, the receptionist will verify from registration and files that 
the case is active. 

An expiration date is entered on the form, which is wWsually 6 months from 
the date of issuance. It is not necessary for the client to return for a new 
card until the expiration date shown on the card. 

B. Procedure.—The client takes the prescription and his “Pharmacy Card,” 
Form No. 51, to the Health Department pharmacy. 

If the pharmacy cannot fill the prescription, it is our understanding that 
the client will be given a Health Department form “Request for Non-standard 
Drug” and directed to take the form to the prescribing physician. After 
completion by the prescribing physician, the client is to take this form back 
to the Health Department pharmacy. If then there is any question about 
filling the prescription, it is our understanding that the pharmacist will con- 
tact the Chief, Bureau of Laboratories and Pharmacies, for final decision 
as to whether or not the medicine will be provided by the Health Department. 

If the medicine is not provided, it is our understanding that the pharma- 
cist will note this on the form, and instruct the client to bring it to the 
Public Assistance Division. 

C. Purchase of medicine—When the Health Department pharmacist 
states in writing on the form, “Request for Non-Standard Drug,” that he 
is unable to fill the prescription, 
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or 

It is established that the recipient is physically unable to go to the 
Health Department pharmacy and has no one to go for him, and the pur- 
chase is approved by the unit supervisor (or if the medicine seems to be 
unusually expensive or the prescription calls for an unusually large quan- 
tity, approval for purchase is given by the Superintendent or Assistant 
Superintendent), the medicine may be purchased by means of form No. 151 
at Z. D. Gilman Pharmacy, 627 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., telephone No. 
REpublic 7—-7700. 

It is necessary that Gilman’s have both the prescription and form No. 151. 
If the client is physically unable to go for the medicine, and has no one to 
go for him, individual arrangements may be made by the social worker witb 
Gilman’s by telephone. 

342.912 Appliances.—In the case of braces and artificial limbs, the client 
must first obtain an estimate on standard form LC-3, “Quotation,” which is 
kept in stock by the district secretaries. Instructions for filling out this form 
by the supplier are printed on the back. This form is needed for all purchases 
of limbs and braces costing between $100 and $500. If the purchase price 
quoted is in excess of $500, the worker will need to get in touch with the ad- 
ministrative officer for special purchase procedures. 

No appliance may be purchased without written approval by the unit super- 
visor. 

The following companies are listed because they have provided satisfactory 
work in the past. Purchases are not limited to these firms: 

A. Appliances: 
Custom Brace & Appliance Co., 1113 19th Street NW. 
Gibson & Co., 917 G Street NW. 
Kloman Instrument Co., Inc., 1900 K Street NW. 
B. Artificial limbs: 
Universal Artificial Limb Co., 617 F Street NW. 
J. E. Hanger, Inc., 221 G Street NW. 
C. Orthopedic shoes: 
Toler’s Shoes, 425 13th Street NW. 
Franz Richey, 625 15th Street NW. 
Boyce & Lewis, Inc., 489 7th Street NW. 
D. Foundation garments: 
Mary Simpson, Inc., 1729 L Street NW. 
R & G Orthopedic Appliances, 2037 K Street NW. 


342.913 Dental services, dentures, and repairs: 


A. D.C. Health Department: A number of dental services, including 
dentures and repairs of dentures, are available through the Health Depart- 
ment. 

Health Department Dental Clinics for adults are located at: 

Southwest Health Center, Delaware Avenue and I Street SW., Code 
164. 

Upshur Street Dental Clnic, 4200 13th Street NW., Tuckerman 
2-9647. (Not a part of the Northwest Health Center.) 

Georgetown Health Center, 3246 P Street NW., Code 164, extension 
2493. 

When dentures or repairs are provided, the PAD pays only the labora- 
tory cost. 

The PAD social worker will arrange an appointment at the dental clinic 
most convenient for the client. 

When calling for an appointment for dentures, the social worker will 
explain that the agency will pay for laboratory costs and that the client will 
be given the proper authorization for payment. 

The following forms will be given to the client to take with him: 

Form No. 150, “Referral to Department of Health.” The services re- 
quested and the date of the appointment are to be entered on the form. 

Form No. 151, “Authorization to Purchase,” will be prepared in accord- 
ance with Subdivision VI-120 of the Manual. 

B. Georgetown University Dental Clinic, 3900 Reservoir Road NW., Fed- 
eral 3—2000, extension 602 (white patients only), and Howard University 
oan Clinic, 2406 6th Street NW., Code 1244—<Ask operator for “Dental 

linie.” 

These dental schools are closed during the summer months. 
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Referral is made to these dental clinics only for dentures and related 
services, such as X-rays and mouth examinations. Payments may be made 
for extractions, fillings and treatments incident to both full and partial 
denture construction. Payment for dental services other than those in- 
cident to dentures made at the dental schools can be authorized only when 
there is a written statement from the Health Department clinic that the 
needed service is not available there. 

Method of referral.—Referral is made by form No. 151, ‘Authorization 
to Purchase.’’—See VI-120. 

Appointments for examination may be made by the client or by the 
social worker. It is important that no client be sent without an appoint- 
ment. 

C. Maimonides Society (white only).—The Maimonides Society is com- 
posed of a group of dentists who are interested in providing dental services 
to persons who cannot pay for these services. The only charge made is 
for the actual laboratory work which is necessary. There is no charge for 
the services of the dentists or for materials. Although the Maimonides 
Society has not restricted its services, it is expected that the greatest need 
would be in the making of dentures. 

Method of referral.—Dr. Stanley S. Clayman, Emerson 2-3133, is the rep- 

resentative of the Maimonides Society through whom appointments are to 
be made. Names of recipients who are to be referred for dental services 
are to be sent in writing to the assistant superintendent. Dr. Clayman will 
arrange an appointment with a dentist and will call back giving the name 
of the dentist and the time and the date of the dental appointment. The 
office of the assistant superintendent will send this information to the 
social worker by memorandum, with a copy to the field administrative officer. 
No form No. 151 is required. 
D. Providence Hospital—(1150 Varnum Street NE., telephone Lawrence 
6—-2000). A limited number of dentures may be obtained through the fa- 
cilities of Providence Hospital. The request will usually originate with the 
hospital for recipients who have received medical care from the hospital. 
The only charge will be for materials and the laboratory work which will be 
performed by the District Dental Laboratory. 

Referral.—Referrals will originate with the hospital and will be in the 
form of a prescription. Form No. 151 is used to authorize payment. 

E. Repairs to dentures.—No recommendation by a physician or hospital offi- 
cial is required for repair of dentures. 

The following sources are available: 

Georgetown and Howard Dental Clinics for dentures made at these 
clinics. 
Health Department Dental Clinic. 
Providence Hospital. 
Private dentists. 
Payment is made by form No. 151. 
2.914 Optical supplies and repairs. 

A. Eye examination and prescription.—If the recipient has not had his 
eyes tested for glasses, the social worker will tell him of the places where he 
may go for refraction so that he may decide which of the following clinics 
he wishes to attend: 

I. Washington Hospital Center, 110 Irving Street NW., telephone: Tucker- 
man 2-5500. 

II. D.C. General Hospital, 19th and C Streets SE, telephone: Code 164, 
extension 881. Clinic hours: 8 to 10 a.m., Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Friday. 

The patient should go to the D.C. General Hospital, Office of the Medical 
Assistance Division, for a pass. This office is in the clinic unit, near the 
admitting office, in the administration building. 

III. Freedman’s Hosptal, Sixth and Bryant Streets NW., telephone: Code 
1245, extension 369. Clinic hours: Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 1 p.m., 
by appointment only. 

The patient should go to the record room to register and to make an 
appointment. 

IV. Providence Hospital, 1150 Varnum Street NE., telephone: Lawrence 
6—-2000, extension 228. Clinic hours: Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 2 
p.m. 
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Appointments are made by telephoning the clerk in the outpatient depart- 
ment. 

D. Eyeglasses.—Upon recommendation in writing by a physician, or a 
hospital or clinic official, purchase may be authorized by form 151. Grigg 
Opticians, 903 15th Street NW., Sterling 3-8682. The optician will let the 
recipient know when to call for the glasses. 

C. Artificial eyes —Mager & Gougelman, Inc., 1426 G Street NW., District 
7-1199. Upon recommendation by a physician or clinic or hospital official, 
purchase may be authorized by form 151. 

342.915 Recurring items.—When it is established that there is continuing need 
for medical supplies, or other items such as batteries for hearing aids, which are 
not available without cost to the agency, the cost of these items will be in- 
cluded in the assistance grant. 

The initial purchase may be authorized on Form 151: Authorization to Pur- 
chase, so that the recipient will have the benefit of the prescribed item more 
quickly. Items which it is expected will be needed only once, such as earmolds 
for hearing aids, may be purchased by use of form 151. See VI—120, ‘“‘Authori- 
zation to Purchase,” form 151. 

343.000 Sources of medicine, medical supplies, appliances and dental services 
without cost to the Agency. 

343.100 Medicine—Health Department pharmacy.—Clients for whom medi- 
cine has been prescribed will be referred to the Health Department pharmacy 
located at Gales School, 65 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Code 164, extension 2147. 

The Health Department pharmacy is authorized to provide medicine only to 
clients who present a pharmacy card, form 51. 

343.110 Pharmacy card, Form PAD 51.—Before referring a client to the 
Health Department pharmacy, the social worker will make certain that the 
client has a pharmacy card, form 51. These cards may be given to the client 
by the social worker or by the receptionist. Before issuing a pharmacy card, 
the receptionist will verify from registration and files that the case is active. 

An expiration date is entered on the form, which is usually 6 months from 
the date of issuance. It is not necessary for the client to return for a new card 
until the expiration date shown on the card. 

343.120 Procedure.—The client takes the prescription and his pharmacy card, 
form 51, to the Health Department pharmacy. If the pharmacy cannot fill the 
prescription, it is our understanding that client will be given a Health Depart- 
ment form, ‘Request for Nonstandard Drug,” and directed to take the form 
to the prescribing physician. After completion by the prescribing physician, 
the client is to take this form back to the Health Department pharmacy. If 
then there is any question about filling the prescription, it is our understanding 
that the pharmacist will contact the Chief, Bureau of Laboratories and Pharma- 
cies, for final decision as to whether or not the medicine will be provided by the 
Health Department. 

If the medicine is not provided, it is our understanding that the pharmacist 
will note this on the form and instruct the client to bring it to the Public 
Assistance Division. For purchase of medicine, see 342.911. 

343.200 Medical supplies —Health Department Pharmacy, Gales School, 65 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., telephone Code 164, extension 2147. The following 
supplies are usually available at the Health Department pharmacy to clients 
who present a pharmarcy card, form 51: Syringes and hypodermic needles, 
bandages, adhesive and sterile pads. 

348.300 Dental services, District of Columbia Department of Public Health.— 
A number of dental services, such as fillings and extractions, are available 
through the Health Department without cost to the agency. 

Health Department dental clinics for adults are located at: 

Southwest Health Center, Delaware Avenue and I Street SW., Code 164. 

Upshur Street Dental Clinic, 4200 13th Street NW., Tuckerman 2-—9647 
(not a part of the Northwest Health Center). 

Georgetown Health Center, 3246 P Street NW., Code 164, extension 2493. 

Complete dental service is provided for children all during the year through 
the school dental program. The social worker would not ordinarily need to 
refer children of school age to the clinic for care, as dental inspection is con- 
ducted in the schools each year, and all children are examined for dental defects. 
If an emergency arises, the principal of the school the child attends will be 
able to tell the porent how the needed dental care may be had without cost. 
In cases were there are only children of preschool age in the home, the Bureau 
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of Dental Health, Health Department, Code 164, extension 2127, will give 
information as to the location of the nearest school clinic where dental service 
may be obtained. 

Referral.—Appointments for adult recipients will be arranged by the PAD 
social worker. The client is given Form 150; Referral to Department of Health, 
to take with him. The services requested and the date of the appointment should 
be entered on the form. 

Dentures and repairs to dentures are also provided through the Health Depart- 
ment, with the agency required to pay only the laboratory cost. See 342.913 
“Dental services, dentures, and repairs’, above. 

343.400. Supplies and appliances for cancer patients—The Cancer Society, 
810 18th Street NW., Miss Helen Rogers, Director of Service, Telephone: Execu- 
tive 3-3690. The Cancer Society will provide a wide variety of appliances and 
supplies for cancer patients. These include surgical dressings, wheelchairs, 
beds, bedside tables, commodes, electric fans, electric heaters, television sets, and 
many other items. 





ia Department of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, 819 Ninth Street NW., Mr. Tom G. Rathbone, Director, Code 1267. 
The Department of Vocational Rehabilitation may furnish the needed appliance 
for persons receiving service from that agency. When it seems likely that the ob- 
taining of an appliance will mean that the individual may obtain employment, 
referral should be made to the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation for 
determination as to whether or not that agency will supply the appliance. 

343.600. Hearings Aids—The Washington Hearing Society, 1984 Calvert 
Street NW., Mrs. Ruth A. Hudnut, executive director, telephone: Columbia 
5-7335. The Washington Hearing Society will provide used hearing aids without 
cost. The society sends the PAD a letter giving information as to the type of 
hearing aid provided, the cost of earmolds, where they may be purchased, and 
the monthly cost of batteries. 

Earmolds and batteries—Earmolds are purchased by use of form 151. The 
monthly cost of batteries will be included in the monthly payment. ‘The hearing 
aid may be supplied with batteries when it is furnished. If not, the first battery 
may be purchased by use of form 151. 

343.700. Wheelchairs.—The Visiting Nurse Association, 1842 Mintwood Place 
NW., Miss Clarissa Gibson, executive director, telephone: Dupont 7—7333. The 
Visiting Nurse Association may be able to obtain a wheelchair when recom- 
mended by a physician as a part of a health plan. The VNA does not purchase 
wheelchairs and has available only those which are contributed. 


Senator Morse. There will be inserted at this point in the record a 
letter and statement received from Mrs. G. Van Sanford on March 24, 
1959, containing the views of the District of Columbia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers with respect to a school lunch program. 

(The letter and statement referred to follow :) 


DistTRicT oF COLUMBIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 
Washington, D.C., March 28, 1959. 
Senator WAYNE MokrsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Morse: We wish to tell you how much we appreciate the way 
you have conducted the hearings on the subject of free lunches for hungry 
elementary schoolchildren. Your hearings have been very well organized in 
the scheduling of testimony. The witnesses have been allowed time to answer 
questions and given a chance to be answered by people of other departments 
occasionally. All of this is serving a very good purpose in bringing about a 
united approach to a problem of great concern to many people. This should 
be the purpose of such hearings and not—as is so often the case—be the time 
for a gripe session or a time to place the blame on someone else. 

Due to the drastic action by the House Appropriations Committee we wish 
to submit our statement by mail at this time. We are enclosing a statement 
originally intended for your hearing at a future date. We feel that it is urgent 
to submit it before the Senate Appropriations Committee acts on the District 
budget for 1960. This morning in Mr. Rabaut’s office the subject of school 
lunches was brought up by Mr. Rabaut, so we gave him a copy of the statement 
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to be presented to you, even though we had not had the opportunity to present 
it to you and your committee. 
Once again we want to thank you for being a true friend of the citizens of the 
District of Columbia. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. G. VAN SANFORD, 
Representing the District Congress of Parents and Teachers Association. 


SENATE DISTRICT SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL, WELFARE, AND HEALTH 
PROBLEMS, HUNGRY CHILDREN HEARINGS 


I am Mrs. Gordon Van Sanford, representing the District Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers Association. The District Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Association has a membership of 44,776. 

Each year for over 20 years the District Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Association has taken a firm stand that cafeterias should be established in 
the elementary schools of the District of Columbia. Two years ago the PTA 
even more strongly recognized the need for an elementary lunch program 
because of the following three factors: the pilot lunch program for hungry 
children, investigations by this committee, and the evidence of hungry children 
seen in the community by many of our local units. 

At our annual 1957 and 1958 conventions we passed this resolution: 

Resolved, That one of the objectives of the District Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is to secure funds for equipment and personnel to establish a hot 
lunch program for elementary schools with adequate facilities. Such a pro- 
gram should be under central management with the proviso that no space 
required for educational purposes be used for cafeteria facilities and the prin- 
cipals and teachers not be required to operate the luncheon facilities. 

This resolution is still in effect. We take the stand that free lunches for 
all indigent children are a must. 

The District Congress of Parents and Teachers asks your committee to take 
the three following actions: 

1. Authorize an immediate free lunch program to feed all hungry elementary 
schoolchildren regardless of why they are hungry. 

2. Following the initiation of the foregoing free lunch program, conduct or 
direct an investigation to try to solve the problems that cause these children 
to be hungry and so attempt to reduce the number of free lunch recipients. 

8. Authorize a lunch for all elementary schoolchildren—paid for by each 
student other than indigent. This third broad program could be started 
gradually aNd expanded as rapidly as suitable space can be released in the 
schools for cafeterias. It must be cautioned that such a broad program will 
eall for slight revisions of building construction plans. 

The District of Columbia Food Services Act provides that the National 
School Lunch Act shall apply in the District of Columbia. Mr. Gray, Cor- 
poration Counsel for the District of Columbia has been quoted in the news- 
papers as stating that the basic law passed by Congress last year, authorizing 
public subsidy of needy children’s lunches covers elementary as well as secon- 
dary public school pupils. Under these two laws five points follow: 

1. The lunch program would be under the direction and control of the Board 
of Education. 

2. Contracts may be made with the U.S. Department of Agriculture to use 
low-cost and surplus foods. 

8. Lunchrooms, cafeterias, and related food services—such as bag lunches— 
could be included under the program. 

4. The lunch would be a well-balanced diet meeting the nutritional standards 
set up by the Secretary of Agriculture according to nutritional research. 

5. Who qualifies would be determined by local school authorities. 

Everyone has agreed that there should be a program to feed hungry ele 
mentary schoolchildren in the District of Columbia. It would appear that 
all that need be done is for the legislative experts on your committee to either 

(1) conclude that the District of Columbia Food Services Act and the National 
Lunch Act together provide all the necessary legislative authorization other 
than a supplementary appropriation by the Congress, or (2) settle on the lan- 
guage of needed enabling legislation. 

(The following was added to the statement after the action of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. ) 
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The House Subcommittee on Appropriations and the House have diverted 
$266,000 in school funds to a fund to feed 2,000 hungry children. We protest this 
diversion. It is unbelievable that in the Capital of the world’s richest Nation we 
are told that if we feed hungry children or spend money looking into the reasons 
for their hunger, we shall have to deprive them and the fortunate less hungry 
ones, of essentials for bettering their education. This action is not only one that 
is not rightly in the jurisdiction of the Appropriations Committee, but is unwise 
and shortsighted. It declares that we will adopt stopgap measures to keep chil- 
dren from starving, but will not consider the education that will enable them 
to feed, clothe, and house their children in the years to come. 

Thank you for the opportunity of expressing the views of the District Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 


STATEMENT OF GERALD M. SHEA, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Senator Morss. Our first witness will be Gerald M. Shea, Director 
of the Public Welfare Department of the District of Columbia. We 
will have his testimony at this point in our hearings. 

I want the record to show that I not only am grateful to you, Mr. 
Shea, for coming before the committee this morning, but—and I have 
indicated this before at earlier meetings of this committee—I also 
want to compliment you for the very fine public service that you have 
rendered to the people of the District of Columbia. 

Yours is one of these jobs which is constantly subjected to critical 
comment, and I think that you have responded to the public reaction 
to your position in a very commendable manner. I want you to know 
that this chairman of this committee is very pleased with the coopera- 
tion you have always extended to this committee. 

Mr. Suea. Thank you, Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. Sometimes some people misunderstand the attitude 
of a congressional committee, sometimes they feel that a congressional 
committee is not a cooperative body. You and the other members of 
the District of Columbia government, however, have never taken that 
attitude toward this committee. 

It is our job to cooperate with you, just as it is yours to cooperate 
with us. It is part of our job to strengthen your hand when we think 
it needs to be strengthened, and sometimes to correct policies that 
seem not to be working out. 

In the field of our jurisdiction, in everything that falls under our 
jurisdiction, we should work together, and I believe that we have 
been cooperating to the fullest extent possible. 

I want this record clearly to show this morning that you are deserv- 
ing of the appreciation of this committee for “the cooperation you 
have given us, and on behalf of the committee I want to thank you. 

I now invite you to proceed in your own way to discuss this prob- 
lem that is before us and its many ramifications. 

I see no reason why the District government, the school authorities, 
and the appropriate committees of C ongress should not this year work 
out a program which will meet the food needs of any children that 
actually need food. I am sure that you share that feeling and are 
striving toward that objective. 

Your testimony this morning, as far as I am concerned, will have 
great weight, because I know that you are pretty close to the problem 
and you are in a position where you can give to this committee expert 
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advice and advice that I think we are going to be inclined to follow, 
unless somebody can show us something to the contrary. 

I want you to speak very frankly to this committee on the subject 
of the food needs of the so-called hungry children in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. Sua. Thank you oe much, Senator Morse. I appreciate 
your kind words. A lot of the progress that has been made in this 
field is due to the cooperation that we have received from this com- 
mittee. 


I have a prepared statement which I will read, if it meets with 
your pleasure. 

Senator Morsr. You proceed in your own way, Mr. Shea. 

Mr. Sura. The Department of Public Welfare staff has attempted 
to carry out to the best of its ability the responsibility assigned to it 
by the Members of Congress and the Board of Commissioners as a 
result of the March 1957 hearings on hungry children in the District 
of Columbia. 

In addition to the listing of items reported by Commissioner 
McLaughlin, the Department of Public Welfare staff has increased 
its Child Welfare Division personnel, particularly on the part of 
protective services and postinstitutional supervision by the addition 
of 21 professional workers. These workers have the responsibility 
of counseling with families and attempting to work with them toward 
self-independence and to refer, if necessary, to the Public Assistance 
Division for financial relief and to the Surplus Food Division if this 
seems indicated. 

The Department of Public Welfare staff, with the approval of the 
Board of Commissioners, have met regularly with casework agency 
executive directors, with settlement house group work executives, 
with the executive director and his staff of the Health and Welfare 
Council, and have suggested, stimulated, and participated in the 
Junior Village ponent In these meetings there has been a healthy 
and positive relationship and understanding developed among the 
various agencies; there has been frank discussion of critical problem 
areas; there have been sincere attempts made to find ways and means 
of meeting the tremendous burden of dependency of which hungry 
children is but a stark and sordid symbol. It seems to be the con- 
sensus of opinion of the group in the various discussions that have 
been carried on that what is needed in part is an awakening by par- 
ents that their primary responsibility is the well-being of their 
children. 

According to our best available information, there are now some 
69,000 people in the District of Columbia whose income is no more 
than the public assistance budget standard. As of February 28, 1959, 
there were 15,552 in the nonpublic assistance category eligible to re- 
ceive surplus food, and of this number 9,782 were children. 

We have had to change these figures, Senator Morse, because of the 


| change of the date. 


As of March 20, 1959, 11,125 cases received public assistance in the 
amount of $1,048,985, of which $46,000 was District funds. Aid to 
dependent children was received in the amount of $552,100 by 3,780 
cases, including 12,851 children. 


37538—59——-15 
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That figure will have to be slightly more than that because the case- 
load has gone up by 21 cases, I believe. 

The balance of the public assistance cases was as follows: Old-age 
assistance, 3,089; aid to disabled, 2,471; aid to blind, 243; general 
public assistance, 1,387, and emergency assistance, 2,051. 

In addition, surplus food was issued to the public’ assistance recip- 
ients and to 15, 552 other families of low incomes with 9,782 children. 
Therefore, 29,633 different children were aided. There is attached a 
chart showing amount of issues per family and the market value of 
the food issued. 

We will attach that to the record. 

Senator Morse. It will be incorporated. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


DIVISION OF SURPLUS FOOD 


Distribution statistics 
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ae ead } 2) 2) 2) 2) 2) 2) 1) 2) 2) 1) 1) 1 by aj ij 1) 
4, 2| 2| 2] 2] 2 2| 2 2|2| 2] 2| 2 tr} t] a] a} 2 
a... 1 21M iO) 24 281,34 8) 21.31 -21.3) 2) 21 el sys 
6_- | 3] 3] 3] 3| 3] 3] 3] 3] 3] 3) 3] 3} 2] 2] 2] 2).2] 2 
RO Wie) SiS ST e's) 8} si'3) xfs) 3's] 31 3 3| 3| 3 
ee | 41 4) 4) 4) 4 41 2138148 3| 3/4] 3] 3| 3| 3 3) 4 
ews es ten Sen Sete) ee al el ee ay a) 4) 41 31-3) 3131 2s 
10. | 4) 4) 4) 4] 4] 4) 4) 4] 4) 4) 4] 4) 4] 4) 4] 4] 4] 4 
11_ SS cae cues 5; 5] 5| 5] 5| 4] 5] &| 5] 5] 5] 4] 4) 4] 4] 4] 4] 4 
12 or more............| 6| 5| 5] 5| 5} 4] 5] 5] 5/ 5] 5] 4 $} 5) 5| 5/8] 4 
| j | | | i | | | j 











3 | 
| 
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Mr. Suea. The problem of hungry children is caused in part by 
low income of many fully employed adults and by no income of per- 
sons who are unemployed. p ublic Welfare Department program 
does not provide pucananen by supplementing low incomes nor does 
it provide assistance to the unemployed employables. There is real 
question in the minds of many people as to whether either of these 
programs are the sole responsibility of a public assistance division. 
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Some people believe that the unemployment compensation program 
should be the area that provides assistance to the unemployed em- 
ployables. To some, the supplementation of low incomes would seem 
to strike at the fundamentals of our economic structure. The answer 
may be in a higher minimum wage. Neither of these programs, 
namely, assistance to the unemployed employables or the supple- 
mentation of low incomes, is practiced to any considerable extent in 
the contiguous areas to the District of Columbia. 

In any event, if these two programs, in addition to the presently 
existing programs, were the responsibility of the Public Welfare De- 
partment, the cost for the administration and grant money for these 
two additional programs would require $11,200,000 annually in addi- 
tional District funds, and these figures are based on the assumption 
that only about one-fourth of the persons known to be unemployed 
and in low-income groups would require public assistance. It is as- 
sumed that the other three-fourths are represented by individuals or 
families 

(a) living in the metropolitan area outside of the District of Co- 
lumbia (since unemployment figures are for the metropolitan area) 

(6) or, are young people or housewives living at home and regis- 
tered in labor market and would not necessarily require public as- 
sistance 

(c) and because there is some overlapping in the 20,000 unem- 
ployed and the 69,000 low-income families. 

The solution to the problem of hungry children rests far beyond 
the province of the Public Welfare Department. There are not 
enough professionally trained workers in the field of public welfare 
to meet the impact of the problem of hungry children to any measur- 
able degree of success. With this as a recognized reality, there is 
need to extend the professional social work “technique.” This could 
be done with trained staff together with trained volunteers—dedi- 
cated indigenous lay persons working on a neighborhood basis. Both 
might use the outstretched hand, the patient understanding approach. 
This may result in raising the standards and the stebiieette of living 
of families so that the problem of hungry children will be minimized 
within the foreseeable future. 

In addition to that I have attempted to get answers to all of the ques- 
tions that. have been raised by you, Senator Morse. I believe that 
there was some 16 or 17 of them and I can go right down the list. 

Senator Morse. You go right ahead. 

Mr. Supa. I believe the question was raised as to whether a mother 
with one or two children can exist in Washington, D.C., in 1959 on 
$70 a month. 

The answer is obviously no, that $70 a month for a mother and two 
children will not permit her to exist, on that amount of money. 

We have a chart here entitled, “Distribution of payments” which 
shows the actual public assistance payments. It shows that these 
payments do not include other income received by the family such 
us social security benefits, either death or disability; do not include 
et and do not include contributions from relatives and the 
ike. 


(The chart referred to may be found on page 19 of the hearings.) 
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Mr. Sura. The question was raised by you, Senator Morse, as to 
what would be the typical budget for a mother and one child and 
for a mother and two children; what rent would hypothetical families 
“lb g type have to pay; and what would be left for clothes and 


The answer is this: 

A mother and a 14-year-old child at the present time, without any 
income other than public assistance, paying shelter at the maximum 
amount allowed ($54 per month) receives $125 per month. 

A mother with two children, ages 14 and 11 paying shelter of $61 
receives $154 per month. The lowest payment in Geobensiee 1958 
in ADA was $12; the highest $454; and the average $147.41 per 
month. 

I could submit for the record, if you would like a breakdown of 
the amounts, the amount for shelter, for food, and so on. 

Senator Morse. Yes, it will be included in the record at this point. 
(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Mother and 14-year-old child : 








Neen eee ee ee eee SE cde neme aoe ene aainnes $54. 00 
ULI heh atthe bik tes tattee a tO DUi sy Lian $42 
I Ns cts tian hah hs eee epee esters 6 
a aac eal henashae tats meine de coaiinen deeianisiee 4 
caret A a cl aa 2 
a aia cde neenims enon th rnddoreceneseerenieniarsemeepebenescyentnaneremanae 49. 00 
Clothing (mother $8 ; child 90) ...--.....J-~.21-- ie 17. 00 
Personal and household needs (mother $3; child $2) _..--_______-_~ 5. 00 
ila eo hamentnemenomii 125. 00 
Mother and two children, ages 14 and 11: 
Speen "sR REINO oo a a ee 61. 00 
MRED sR Neth NE call cles ensdach sotclermdstaatellean ep cttahnstodsinl teen cchatenbiids 
Ot BOE aio h a ciate cbiceciemdeigieismep hat feqmeempenpeusterbes 7 
alte ecestcvigl ch ceiiberiiaacshcken scceataibieilacandesbeneee tillbimnel-elbicgs 6 
i se tlincncarsieesieeeegeantisinraienmnanal 2 
Food (mother $20; child 14, $25; child 11, $20)---_---_-_-__-_________ 65. 00 
Clothing (mother $7; child 14, $8; child 11, $7) _---_-----_--___---_ 22. 00 
Personal and household need (each person $2)_-._--__-_-_-_-_----- 6. 00 
ncn cis ilonaa eae icicieigh trap cibeniatipnapeainanes 154. 00 


Mr. Sues. The question was raised by you, Senator Morse, as 
follows: 

How many children are involved in categories other than ADC 
and child welfare, such as general assistance and ATD and possibly 
grandchildren under the OAA category ? 


a 


5, NT 
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Actually, no children would be involved in this particular category, 
because all of the children who are receiving a assistance receive 


it through the ADC program. Even grande ildren of adults receiv- 
ing OAA would receive ADA. 


do have a chart which I think will be interesting which actually 
gives the aid to dependent children by size of families, say, a mother 
with one child, with two children, and so on, and it gives the number 


of families in each classification and the average payments, depending 
upon the size of the family. 


Senator Morse. That list will be included at this point in the 
record. 


(The table referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


Aid to dependent children payments in September 1958 









Aid to dependent children 


























Families with adult Families with no adult 
Size of family included in budget included in budget 
Number of Average Number of Average 
cases payment cases payment 
| 
nn Fe 2, 945 $153. 56 | 200 $74. 83 
an aa Be 402 97.61 | 84 | 41.17 
Rt Oe See Oe. eee 602 120. 48 60 76. 00 
gk i a ee 626 137. 95 28 103. 03 
cdc lca Dae kt ei 506 158. 81 13 130. 76 
I chi min cpinsicrcmeccbioaeniahickmuteb a bwelods 346 186. 78 9 154. 44 
I ed, Se csicit thik nding bhanicp eins waded 236 215. 63 6 161. 83 
il ne Ba cg a 125 , BORO S rae eee 
Ec eta ee ae ee eee Ld 61 _- 8 8 ee Se ae he eae 
a 24 SOE BB Fale ei caddie cin diese 
I Sia toh od ee Se eee y DSO Lncctivus suaceddlatnwbameooke 
NE bis cctsaheddis xehintettisteitona duu 6 SOBs OF icici si cite A edn detdnse 
ii dbccccuckuspgabdecstddiscakdeubans 


Mr. Suea. And as a further elaboration of that particular item, I 
have a chart which gives sample grants based on maximum shelter 
allowance without income and it again analyzes it by the family 
sizes, for example, one adult eating in and one adult eating out, then 
two adults, and so on. I would Fike to submit that for the record. 

Senator Morse. That will be included at this point. 
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(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Sample grants based on maximum shelter allowance without income— 
Commissioners’ budget standard, April 1957 prices 




















Basic personal require- Maximum shelter costs 
ments 
Fam-| | | ] | Max- 
ily | Family composition | Per- Re- | imum 
size | | Cloth-} sonal | Tot: al | Heat-| Util-| frig- |Total]/grant 
| Food| ing ihouse-| BP R) Rent | ing | ities | era- | shel- 
| hold fuel | tion | ter | 
jneeds| | 
eh rah con eee ed | 
1 | 1 adult eating in_.__.........-..| $25] $8] $3] $36] $36] $6! $ $21 $47] $83 
1 | 1 adult eating out sles wt s 2}; 60; 30} 5 1 0 36 | 96 
2 | 2adults___- gata. 44/| 16] 6| 66| 42] 6 | 4 2 54 120 
2 | 1ladult andi child,8________-| 44] 15 5 64 42 | 6 4 i 118 
3 | 2 adults and 1 child, " ct ‘ae 22 | 6; 93| 46] 7 6 2 61} 154 
3 | 2adults and 1 child, 8__._--._.-| 60] 21] 6] 87] 46 7 6 2} 61) 148 
3 | 1 adult and 2 childre 46. 18} 6] 80 46 | 7 ST) Sh a ae 
3 | 2 adults and 1 child, 4______-- Bi 18) 8), i 46) 7). 6] 2| 6 141 
4 | 2 adults and 2 children, 4,8.....| 68 24 8} 100} 46 7 | 6} 2 61 161 
4 | 1 adult and 3 children, 6,8,14._| 77] 26 8 111; 46} 7 6 | 2 61 172 
5 | 2adults and 3 children, 4,8,14.-| 91 | 31 10 | 132 48 | 8 | 6 2 64} 196 
5 | Ladult and 4 children, 4, 6, 8, 14 91 30 10 | 131 48 | 8 | 6 2| 64 195 
6 | 2adults and 4children,4,6,8,14.| 109 | 37 12 | 158 48 | 8 6 | 2} 64] 222 
6 | 1 adult and 5 children, 2, 4, 6, 8, | 
14. --| 105 | 34 12| 151 48; 8| 6] 2| 64 | 915 
7 | 2 adults and 5 ‘children, : , 4, 6, | | | | 
Pie esate de. unde. -| 123 41} 14] 178} 51] 9 | 6 | 2 68 | 246 
rs > adult and 6¢ hildren, 2 2, 4, 6, | | | | | | 
| 14, 16- -| 128 41 | 14] 183 51 9 | 6 2) 68 251 
8 | 2adults and 6 childre n, 2, 4, 6, 8, 
| 14, 16_- | 146] 48] 16] 20/ 51] 9| 8] 2| 70] 280 
8 | 1 adult and 7 children, 4, 2, 7a 6, | 
i erik ew teh 142 45 | 16 203 | 1 | 9 Ss 2 | 0 273 
9 | 2adults and 7 children, 1, 2, 4, 6, 
GOR, Otic oc. scekssecace 160 52; 18] 230] 55) ll| 8 2 76 306 
9 | 1 adult and 8 childre n, 1, 2, 4, 6, | | 
8, 10, 14, 16 | 160] 51 18} 220] 55] 11 S 2) 76) 305 
10 | 2: adults and 8 children, 1, 2, 4, 6, 
8, 10, 14, 16_. -_| 178 58 20 | 256 55 11 | s 2 76 332 
10 | 1 adult and 9 children, 1, 2, 4, 6, | | | 
ie le Bl iy Bw oune th dee 178 | 57 20 | 255 5 | 11 | 8 | 2 76 | 331 
11 | 2adults and 9 children, 1, 2, 4, 6, | | 
Te eS -| 196 64 22) 282) 55) 11} 8 | 2; 76) 358 
11 | 1 adult and 10 children, 1, 2, 3, 4, | 
6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16.____- 7 en Ot 22| 275|] 55] | 8| 2] 7% | 351 
12 | 2 adults and 10 children, k 2, 3, | | | | } | 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16_- 210 68 | 24 302 | > | 11 | 8 2 | 76 | 378 
12 1 adult and 11 children, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16___- 210 67 | 24 301 55 11 8 2 76 377 
13 | 2 adults and 11 children, 1, 2, 3, | 
. 6; &..6) 0, 39) 16, M5 sc | 228 74 26 328 5 11 | 8 | 2 76 404 
13 | ladult and 12 children, 1, 2, 3, 4, | | 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 16.2222 | 228| 73] 26 } 327} 55) 1} 8} 2] m6) a 
1 | ' 








Mr. Sura. The question was also raised, Senator Morse, as to: 
Are the children referred to in question No. 3 that we have just 
covered, eligible for lunches to be provided under the District’s pro- 
gram for needy children ? 

The answer is: As we envision the program for free lunches in 
the District of Columbia, we do not necessarily intend to preclude 
any public assistance child. , per se. 

In other words, there may be going into a particular family X 
number of dollars of public assistance. There may also be going 
in a certain amount of surplus food based on the size of the family; 
but even where those two individual items existed regularly, it would 
not necessarily, in our mind, preclude the child from getting a free 
lunch if it is available, because it is conceivable that the father could 
be completely disabled, and obviously he would be unable to work. 
We do not Fel that we should punish the children for the sins of 
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their parents, so they could get both of these items on a carefully 
selected basis, including the free school lunch program. So, we do 
not intend to preclude public assistance children, per se. I think 
there was a little bit of misunderstanding on that point. 

Senator Morse. I think so, too. 

Mr. Suea. That is the way that we would envision this program 
would operate. 

I might say with respect to whether there is a problem as between 
the public schools and public welfare, actually I think that we have 
worked closely with Dr. Hansen in this particular assignment, more 
than with anybody else in the District of Columbia government, be- 
cause we think that the relation between the public schools and pub- 
lic welfare should be very close. They have the same objective and 
we are both dealing with the same children and we should work closely 
together. I have made it a point to meet regularly with Dr. Han- 
sen not only on this problem but on any other related problems; be- 
cause we have problems, for example, of children who have been com- 
mitted as delinquents and they have been institutionalized. So there 
has been this cooperation, even though there has been some mis- 
understanding. 

And then there is this point, also, Senator Morse as you know, 
that there is a little bit of stigma still attached to a welfare ward. 
I believe that we have made real progress with Dr. Hansen in this 
area. 

On the free lunch program, I think this is the way the free lunch 
peogrem would operate, as envisioned under the Commissioners’ 

an. 

. There would be, first, a form that the School Department would 
send out, some kind of a form which the child would take home and 
on m the parent would say in effect, “Yes, I think he should get free 
lunch. 

That would come back to the principal of the school. The prin- 
cipal of the school would initially determine that he thinks X number 
of children should get free lunches at his particular school; that free 
lunches should be issued to those children. 

Then the list of names or even some selected among the list would 
be sent to a social worker who would have as her assignment work at 
this number of schools, these so-called 11 downtown schools that we 
have mentioned. 

The worker would go personally to the home, she would visit per- 
sonally at the home and discuss the situation with the mother, She 
would discuss further with her own supervisor and then a report 
would be made back, jointly to Public Welfare and to the principal of 
the school. 

As I have an understanding with Dr. Hansen, that understanding 
is that if there is any major disagreement between our opinion and 
the opinion of the principal of the school, there may have to be some 
conference with somebody higher up in the line; but it is his opinion 
and also mine that in 99 percent of the cases there would be very little 
likelihood of disagreement after that investigation by the worker. 

Senator Morse. That sounds like commonsense to me. 

Mr. Suea. That is the way we envision it, sir. 

Senator Morse. It is obviously a sensible procedure, and I think 
that you should start it and see how it works out. 
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Mr. Suea. I might add, Senator Morse, that when our workers 
go into the situation, our objective is not solely the free lunch pro- 
— I think that we are all desirous that as many people be re- 

abilitated in this way as possible. We do not attempt to work any 
miracles, especially with the very heavy caseload of 200 for the 
worker, or whatever that load might be. We do not expect them to 
cover as much ground as they would if they had 60 or 65 cases. 

So there can be no miracles performed, but some real effort will be 
made to try to start the family on the road to rehabilitation. 

Senator Morsz. And I can also see that that investigation ap- 

roach would also give the Department an opportunity to collect in- 

ormation and data in connection with the family that will be of great 
assistance to you. 

Mr. Suma. Yes; particularly those families receiving public assist- 
ance. And it would also give us an opportunity to get another worker 
in the situation who coud report bedk! to the regular worker, if neces- 
sary, and collectively they might help the family get off of public 
assistance. 

We have also a chart, Senator Morse, with respect to the average 
monthly payment per recipient, by calendar years, 1954 to 1957, 
showing how the District of Columbia compared with the United 
States. 

We have had to put in a tentative figure for December 1958 because, 
you will recall, the Commissioners raised the public assistance aver- 
age rent as of the Ist of September this past year. So our average, 
with the exception of the old-age assistance, is higher than all the 
other categories for rent as compared with the rest of the United 
States, as the result of the increase. 

Senator Morse. That will be included in the record at this point. 
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(The table referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 
Public assistance: Average monthly payment per recipient, by calendar years 


1954-57 and for the months of June and December 1958 for the United States 
and the District of Columbia 











Old-age Aid to Aid to the Aid to the General 
assistance dependent blind totally public 
children disabled assistance 
ip inc ulead bape aeat aimee —+- pease 
6A: 
United States... __- $51. 90 $23. 96 $56. 37 $54. 93 $57. 29 
District of Columbia---___-- 52. 81 25.07 57.11 59. 48 60. 45 
1955: 
United States. ........ jail 53. 93 24. 35 58. 08 56.18 55. 03 
District of Columbia. ------- 53. 28 25. 46 61. 81 60. 52 62. 08 
56: 
United States...........- : 57.99 25. 79 63. 12 58. 83 56.12 
District of Columbia. ------- 53.02 24. 81 60. 50 61. 75 62. 08 
57: 
oo eee 60. 68 26. 90 66. 25 60. 02 59. 74 
District of Columbia-. ----- 56. 30 26. 99 64. 06 66. 60 66. 70 
June 1958: 
United States............... 61. 39 27.29 66. 72 60. 71 61. 58 
District rs Columbia...___- 56. 68 28. 28 64. 50 67.34 66. 39 
December 1958... -_--- sete 60. 36 32. 72 68. 41 71. 47 72.83 





Source: Annual Statistical Supplement, 1957, Social Security Bulletin Chart for June 1958, from Publi 
Assistance Bureau, Department of Health Education, and Welfare (for U.S. averages). 


Mr. Suea. Senator Morse, the question was also raised as to how 
our rents compare on the aid to dependent children, compared to 
other cities, and in some cases, States. 

We have analyzed 10 cities, including Baltimore, Chicago, Boston, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and Newark; and we also have South Carolina, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. 

We rank sixth among the 10 cities and States in terms of our aver- 
age grants to a mother with three children. 

Senator Morse. The table will be included at this point. 

(The table referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Suea. You may probably recall also, sir, you asked for an 
analysis to be made of public assistance statistics, comparing the 
grants in the five categories of public assistance as between the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the contiguous areas, which shows that we are 
in rather good shape in terms of public assistance compared with 
Virginia and the State of Maryland. 

We have that table here. 

Senator Morssg. That table will be included at this point. 

(The table referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Sura. I have other information here, Senator Morse, which is 
pretty much in reference to the Junior Village project report, on 
which, you will recall, we have had several comments that were made. 
Reference is made in that particular publication to the absentee or 
stepfather policy. 

t think that we have said on many occasions that the stepfather 
policy was the one policy that, my thought was, was put in by the 
welfare staff because we realize it is a difficult thing to try to duter- 
mine, and we did it after a great deal of deliberation and thought. 

It is our thinking that stepparents or common law parents or other 
individuals are actually acting as the head of a household, and since 
these persons are assuming basically the same responsibilities as a 
husband or a father, we feel that they should be held accountable for 
the families in which they are living. That is the basis of the reason- 
ing that we used in trying to develop this stepfather policy. 

It is not an easy policy to administer. It is a question where no 
position is completely defensible, no matter what you work out; but 
this is our best judgment with respect to this particular problem. 

The question was raised in that report as to the residence require- 
ment for public assistance. 

Senator Morse, to the best of my knowledge, there are only two 
States in the United States today that do not have some type of 
residence requirement for public assistance. New York is one and 
I believe Rhode Island is the other State. 

We have made a quick estimate of what it would take annually if 
the residence requirement were removed. Our best estimate is that 
approximately $150,000 a year would have to be added to local money 
to remove the residence requirement for all categories of public 
assistance. 

The question was also raised, sir, as to the caliber of the social 
workers we have in public assistance. 

The social workers in public assistance, as you know, are taken from 
the civil service register. They have the classification that is the 
lowest, in terms of grade, of any so-called professional worker. This 
is the GS-5 grade, which means that the type of person that is ap- 
pointed to the job barely meets minimum requirements for appoint- 
ment. 

They are taken from the registers. Many of them have an A.B. 
degree in college, with the minimum qualifications or requirements in 
terms of either psychology or education or social work or sociology, 
and they have the minimum number of credits in those areas. 

We have a real problem in the District of Columbia with respect 
to the tremendous competition that we have for social workers in other 
areas. 

What happens is that many of our GS-5 workers, after they have 
obtained a certain number of years of experience with us, or after 
they have gone on to get graduate training, which we encourage them 
do, they move on to other jobs. 

We have a constant number of people in this particular group that 
are practically fresh in the field of social work. 

We also have initiated an effort to meet the impact of these workers 
who have minimum training and experience with a very intensive 
in-service training program. We have our own training program in 
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the Division, within the Department, and also a training office in public 
assistance. No worker goes on the job until that worker has gone 
through 6 weeks of training courses within the Division. 

We are also attempting to have a very careful and all-inclusive 
internal evaluation going on within the Division so that we can find out 
actually more of the characteristics of the cases that are on public 
assistance, so that we can assign the more difficult cases to the Sites 
trained workers and the less-complicated cases to the less-trained 
workers, so that we can get more service to the people who we think 
have the greatest potential for rehabilitation. 

That is a very complicated problem, you can realize. That is some- 
thing we are looking at, and looking at vigorously in the Department. 

Reference was made also in the Junior Village project report as to 
the complexity of the program of public assistance. As you know, we 
are trying to administer five categories under public assistance, which 
require the evaluation of eligibility and with financial controls as well 
as those eligibility controls and as a consequence we have had a great 
deal of paperwork. 

This year, we have requested a management survey from the Bureau 
of Public Assistance of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and we have received a portion of a management survey by 
the District of Columbia Management Office, at our request, and they 
are expecting to submit a portion of the report by March 31 of this 
year. 

We realize, Senator Morse, we recognize the complexities of the 
program. We are attempting to simplify this, with the assistance of 
management people to the very best of our ability. 

I think the question was raised also by a member of the committee 
as to how our workers approach these so-called 18 ADC cases, just 
exactly what our workers do. 

The Superintendent of Public Assistance reported that the workers 
visit the homes and the person who visited would talk to the person or 
guardian who is actually in the home at that particular time. He 
talked with the school officials after his preliminary evaluation of the 
situation and finally, talked with his immediate supervisor in the 
Public Assistance Division. 

Then a joint decision is made as to whether that person was eligible 
or should continue to be eligible. 

I believe that covers, Senator Morse, the 16 or 17 questions raised 
previously. 

Senator Morse. Thank you, Mr. Shea, that is very helpful testi- 
mony. 

There are a few questions that I want to ask you. First, however, 
I will insert in the record at this point a memorandum entitled, “What 
Is Public Assistance ?” 

(The memorandum referred to is as follows:) 


THE PuBLIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAM, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, DISTRICT OF 
CoLUMBIA, SEPTEMBER 22, 1958 


WHAT IS PUBLIC ASSISTANCE? 


Public assistance is a monthly payment of money to persons who are too young 
or too old to work, or who are disabled and without any other income or re- 
sources, or with too little income to meet their needs as determined by the De- 
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partment of Public Welfare. Wherever possible, public assistance also seeks 
to effect their rehabilitation. 

Public assistance is not a pension given because a person is 65 years of age 
or older, or because of blindness, or the existence of minor children- 

The basic requirement for any type of assistance is that of need. Need is 
established by giving consideration to any income and other resources, such 
as property, bank account, insurance, support from relatives, and the like. 

The amount of assistance an individual may receive is the difference between 
his resources and the Commissioners’ budget standard. 

It is not required than an applicant be totally destitute to qualify for assist- 
ance. An application may be taken, and assistance authorized when available 
eash does not exceed the amount of the assistance payment for a 2-month 
period. 

WHO IS ELIGIBLE TO RECEIVE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE? 


Persons in the following groups who are in need as determined by the Public 
Assistance Division under the law, may receive public assistance: 


The aged 


A person who— 

1. Is in need; 

2. Is 65 years of age or older ; 

3. Has residence in the District of Columbia for 1 year immediately pre- 
ceding the date of application ; 

4. Is not at the time of making application for assistance an inmate of 
any prison, jail, workhouse, insane asylum, or any other public reformatory 
or correctional institution ; 

5. Has no spouse, father, child, or grandchild living in the District of 
Columbia financially able to support him or her; 

6. Has not made a voluntary assignment or transfer of property for the 
purpose of qualifying for assistance. 

The needy blind 


A person who— 

1- Is in need; 

2. Meets the Department’s definition of blindness ; 

3. Is a citizen of the United States; 

4. Has been a resident of the District for 1 year if he became blind while 
living in the District, or has been a resident for 5 years if he became blind 
elsewhere ; 

5. Is at least 16 years of age if he became blind while a resident of the 
District, or 21 years of age if he became blind elsewhere ; 

6. Has no spouse, parent, child or grandchild living in the District who is 
financially able to support him or her; 

7. Cannot be rehabilitated for self-support by the District of Columbia 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation ; 

8. Is not an inmate of any institution supported by the Federal or District 
Government (except as a patient in a medical institution) ; 

9. Has not refused to submit to any treatment or operation for blindness 
when such treatment or operation is recommended by three examining 
oculists and approved by the Department ; 

10. Does not publicly solicit alms in any manner. 


Dependent children 


The needy child for whom assistance is paid, must— 

1. Be under the age of 18; 

2. Be deprived of parental support or care because of the death of a 
parent or the physical or mental incapacity of a parent, or the absence of a 
parent from the home; in the latter case, the Public Assistance Division 
must determine that the parent is really absent. The eligibility factor of 
continued absence is the most difficult to establish. A parent is considered 
to be continually absent from the home if he is known to be residing away 
from home under conditions which imply definite dissociation from the 
normal marital relationship and from the normal exercise of parental cus- 
tody and controy of the children. This disassociation may exist whether 
or not the absent parent is making a financial contribution. Continued 
absence does not mean absence connected with ordinary affairs of living, 
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such as going elsewhere for work, or going away to attend to business, or 
to look after other people. Continued absence does not exist solely because 
the parent rents or has living quarters available at another address or is 
supporting by court order. If the parents are engaging in a marital rela- 
tionship and the man has free access to the home, that man is not consid- 
ered to be absent from the home. Children are ineligible whose mother 
associates with a man (stepfather or paramour) in a relationship similar 
to that of husband and wife, and the mother, her children, and such man 
live in a family setting, regardless of whether such man is the father of the 
children ; 

3. Be living with a relative closer than a cousin; 

4. Have resided in the District of Columbia for 1 year immediately pre- 
ceding the application, or his parent must have resided in the District of 
Columbia for 1 year preceding the application, or if born within 1 year 
preceding the application, the relative with whom the child is living must 
have resided in the District for 1 year immediately preceding the birth; 

5. Aid to dependent children is denied if the mother is able to work full 
time and if satisfactory provision can be made for the care of the chil- 
dren ; 

6. Whenever assistance is paid for a child whose father or mother has 
deserted, the Public Assistance Division must notify the law enforcement 
agencies. 


The permanently and totally disabled 
To be eligible for this assistance, a person— 

1. Must be in need ; 

2. Must be a resident of the District of Columbia for at least 1 year 
immediately preceding the date of application ; 

3. Must be between 18 and 65 years of age; 

4. Must prove by a medical report that he has a permanent physical 
or mental impairment, disease or loss, which prevents him from engaging 
in a useful occupation. 


Totally or partly unemployable persons 


A person may be eligible for general public assistance who: 
1. Is in need; 
2. Has been a resident of the District of Columbia for at least 1 year 
immediately preceding the date of application ; 
3. Is physically or mentally unable to work full time. 


General requirements 


1. No person may receive for himself more than one type of assistance at 
the same time. 

2. An applicant for or recipient of public assistance may be offered main- 
tenance and care at District of Columbia Village (Home for the Aged and 
Infirm) whenever the Department’s Committee on Admissions and Discharges 
finds that it will be in the public interest or in the best interest of the indi- 
vidual. 

HOW DOES A PERSON MAKE APPLICATION FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE? 


3y coming to the office—S815 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Monday through 
Friday between 8:15 a.m..and 3 p.m.—and stating his need for assistance. 
Persons who are physically unable to come to the office indicate their need 
by letter or telephone, and are visited in their homes so they may make 
application. 
DECISION ON ELIGIBILITY 


After a person makes application for assistance, there will be a time during 
which he will be clearing with the agency the facts necessary to determine 
whether or not he is eligible for a grant. Usually the social worker should be 
able to arrive at a decision within 30 days. However, a decision cannot be made 
until all necessary facts have been established and it often takes longer than 
this. 

The applicant generally will know the decision as he and his worker follow 
through on his application. He will, however, receive confirmation of this deci- 
sion by a letter. If he is eligible the letter will give the amount of his grant, 
and when the check will be received each month. If he is ineligible the letter 
will explain why a grant cannot be given. 
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HOW SOON WILL AN APPLICANT RECEIVE HIS FIRST PAYMENT? 


Under the law, the investigation of eligibility must be completed before a pay- 
ment can be made. Therefore, much depends on how much the applicant helps 
to bring in the facts and the needed proofs. The Public Assistance Division 
tries to get the first check to eligible people within 30 days after they apply. 

Emergency assistance may be granted when— 

1. Residence has been established for the category of assistance for which 
the person is applying. 

2. Need for immediate assistance has been determined. 

3. Other eligibility factors have been fully established or there is sufficient 
evidence to support a presumption that other eligibility factors exist and can be 
fully and satisfactorily established. 


HOW DOES A PERSON RECEIVE HIS ASSISTANCE PAY MENT 
Payments are issued by check and are mailed to the person where he lives. 


WHAT IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF A PERSON APPLYING FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE? 


He must give information necessary for the determination of eligibility. Such 
information includes proof of age and residence, statements concerning income 
regardless of the source, resources, medical reports, names and addresses of 
family members and relatives. 

When a person begins to receive a public assistance grant, certain things may 
change which affect eligibility for a grant. A person may become ineligible be- 
cause he is no longer in need, or he may become eligible for a larger or a smaller 
grant because of changes in his resources. Continuing contact, therefore, must 
be maintained between the department and the person while he is receiving 
assistance. The social worker will let the recipient know how often she will 
need to see him. 

The recipient has obligation to let the Welfare Department know of any 
change in his circumstances which may affect his eligibility for a grant. When 
notified of a change, the agency will need to reconsider eligibility. 

When he signs the application form, the applicant agrees to the following 
statement: 

1. I have been living in the District of Columbia since _____-__~_-. 

2. I agree to tell the Department what it needs to know about me. 

3. I will tell the Department what I own, my earnings, wages, other income 
and resources. 

4. I will also let the Department know immediately when there is a change 
in what I have, in what I may earn or get from somewhere else. 

5. I will let the Department know whenever I move or leave the District of 
Columbia, even for a short time. 

6. I know that if I do not report changes, or if I make false statements, I can 
be prosecuted under the law. 

7. I know that the Department of Public Welfare must investigate my appli- 
eation and am willing to permit such investigation at any time the Department 
finds necessary. 

8. If I get help from the Welfare Department, I will sign my check just like 
I sign this form. 

9. I know that if I am not satisfied with the decision of the agency on my 
application, or if the agency fails to act with reasonable promptness, I have the 
right of appeal. 


WHAT ARE THE RIGHTS OF A PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RECIPIENT? 


The recipiént has a right to spend his assistance money as he thinks best, 
to receive the amount to which he is entitled under the regulations of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare. 

The recipient has a right to spend his assistance money as he thinks best, 
without direction from the agency, provided that aid to dependent children is 
spent for the benefit of the children for whom it is paid. 

The recipient has a right to have all information protected that he gives the 
agency about himself; he has a right to know from whom the agency will obtain 
information about him, what kind of information is required, and why it is 
needed. 
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The recipient has a right to a hearing before the Department of Public Wel- 
fare if he is dissatisfied with the action or lack of action on his case on the 
part of the Public Assistance Division. The applicant is told orally and in writ- 
ing of the hearing decision of the Director of Public Welfare. 


UNDER WHAT CIRCUMSTANCES MAY INFORMATION ABOUT THE RECIPIENT BE GIVEN 
TO THE PUBLIC? 


Personal information about the recipient may be released by the agency— 

1. If the Public Assistance Division has the applicant’s permission to check 
facts concerning his eligibility by writing or talking to other agencies or persons 
concerning him ; 

2. If he requests that the agency furnish information about him to other 
agencies or persons ; 

38. If the agency has to submit his case to the court because the recipient has 
obtained assistance to which he was not entitled. 


CAN ANYONE REPORT A PERSON WHO HE BELIEVES SHOULD NOT BE RECEIVING 
ASSISTANCE? HOW? 


Yes. The Department welcomes uny factual information bearing on the eligibil- 
ity of a recipient. This information may be given in any way convenient to the 
person in possession of the knowledge, either by telephone or letter to the office 
of the Director of Public Welfare, 499 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., National 8—6000, 
or to any employee of the Public Assistance Division, 815 Rhode Island Avenue 
NW., Hudson 3-9005. 


WHAT IS DONE IF A RECIPIENT HAS MISREPRESENTED HIS CIRCUMSTANCES OR RECEIVED 
ASSISTANCE TO WHICH HE WAS NOT ENTITLED? 


The Department seeks to recover money to which assistance recipients are not 
entitled, and if there is indication that the recipient has acted fraudulently, 
the facts are reported to the Office of the U.S. Attorney for such action as 
that Office believes is warranted. 


PUBLIC WELFARE ORGANIZATION AND PROGRAM 


The broad policies and patterns of public assistance are laid down by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

The Department of Public Welfare is established by order of the Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia. 

A Public Welfare Advisory Council consisting of 12 residents of the District 
of Columbia is appointed by the Commissioners for the purpose of advising the 
Commissioners and the Director of Public Welfare on public welfare matters 
affecting the general public. 

Current members are: 


Mr. Edgar Morris (Chairman of Council) 
Miss Mary Bourke (Vice Chairman of Council) 
Mr. George Fleming (Secretary) 
Rev. John F. Bianchi 
Mr. J. EB. Bindeman 
Mr. Achilles Catsonis 
Rev. Leo J. Coady 
Mr. Robert N. Miller 
Mrs. Alma Syphax Scurlock 
Dr. Victor J. Tulane 
Dr. J. Ross Veal 
Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel 
The office of the Director is located at 499 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Director, Mr. Gerard M. Shea. 
Deputy Director, Mr. Donald D. Brewer. 
Welfare consultant, Mr. Donald Gray. 
Administrative officer, Mr. Guy W. Puntch. 
Director of Research and Statistics, Mr. Raymond F. Clapp. 
License officer, Mrs. Imogen Thompson. 
Supervisor of volunteer services, Miss Marjorie Thaxter. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE DIVISION 


Located at 815 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

Superintendent, Mr. Bernard W. Scholz. 

Assistant Superintendent, Mrs. Viola Lee. 

Public assistance standards specialist, Miss Doris Andrews. 
Intake supervisor, Mrs. Goldie M. Meenes. 

District I supervisor, Quo Vadis Jenkins. 

District II supervisor, Mr. Martin Sherry. 

District III supervisor, Mrs. Ruth N. Edwards. 

Chief, Resources and Collections Section, Mr. John Grady. 
Field administrative officer, Mrs. Flora P. Pearson. 

Senator Morsr. Are there any questions by the committee staff ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Morsr. Mr. Shea, so that I can get the information accu- 
rately before I appear to testify this afternoon: Is my understanding 
correct that the House yesterday restored parts of the cut in the sup- 
plemental but that the final figure, however, will result in some cut 
in public assistance? Is that correct? 

Mr. Suea. That is correct. 

Senator Morse. How much would that cut amount to in public 
assistance ¢ 

Mr. Suea. As far as we can ascertain it will be about 15 percent 
across the board, in all categories, for the months of April, May, and 
June. 

As the result of the hearings going on downstairs, we have not been 
able to get together with the budget people since the action yesterday. 
It is our plan to get together either this afternoon or tomorrow morn- 
ing to see if there can be any modification of that cut. 

But it appears to us that we will have to save about $100,000 a 
month in local money in the months of April, May, and June in order 
to live within the appropriation. 

Senator Morse. I am asking these questions in view of the fact that 
I am testifying at 2 o’clock on this matter and that is why I want to 
get this material in the record this morning. 

Now, is it or is it not correct that if this House cut should stand, 
although the amount that has been restored will be of very great 
benefit, we nevertheless are going to impose a drastic cut somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 15 percent in the public assistance programs, 
which means that that very group of people in our community who 
now lack the substance with which to maintain a standard of living of 
health and of decency, will have to pay the penalty? Will that be the 
effect of it? 

Mr. Suea. There is the alternative which might be raised, whether 
it will affect the personnel. 

Actually, Senator, we have had this austerity program in the De- 
partment of Public Assistance starting February, when we were at 
the point where we could see that the public assistance people, the 
situation is developing at an alarming rate, and we would have to 
economize. 

So we imposed and are still imposing that in public welfare, which 
means no hiring, no reallocation, or rather no building up of inventory 
and we are purchasing only that which is absolutely necessary. As a 
consequence we have the minimum coverage in our institutions. With 
the kind of a caseload that we have, and which I have indicated, 
public assistance is far below the standards and we just cannot expand, 
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We must remember that with these retarded children and aged 
people, you cannot just abandon them and leave them to themselves. 

To give you an example, as of last week in one of our cottages for 
retarded children, we have had 82 female idiots with 1Q’s of less 
than 20 and we only had 2 people there on duty. You cannot reduce 
that one, and if you do there is going to be some kind of a tragedy 
which nobody will be able to explain away, and which nobody wi 
be able to defend. We have literally covered all of our operations 
but always with minimum coverage. 

We realize that it costs a lot of money for personnel, but if you 
have retarded or delinquent children or dependent children, you can- 
not just leave them unsupervised in the villages or the cottages. 
And at one we have 352 where we only have space for 240. Obviously 
you cannot leave those children unsupervised. We have insisted 
upon coverage around the clock every day of the year. We feel that 
we can do nothing less for them than that. 

The same sort of situation is multiplying in every one of our divi- 
sions. 

Senator Morse. Well, let us dwell on this a little longer for the sake 
of the record because I think it is very important for Congress to 
understand this and if Congress is to appreciate the problems. 

It is your testimony, is it, that from the standpoint of personnel, 
that if this 15 percent cut in the public welfare assistance funds is 
to be taken out on personnel, then it is your testimony that you have 
already cut personnel not only down to a minimum but down to below 
where you can maintain minimum standards that are accepted in this 
field, you have already cut below that standard ? 

Mr. Suea. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Morse. And if anyone says, “Take it out of personnel, take 
the cut out of personnel,” they are really saying, in effect, “Take it 
out on these unfortunate fellow citizens that we are supposedly try- 
ing to serve,” because they are the ones that will do the suffering, in 
the last, analysis, and even in a more costly way, as far as our society 
is concerned, than the professional personnel may suffer who might 
be unemployed as the result of taking it out on personnel. 

Do you think, Mr. Lee, that we have in the record from Mr. Shea 
now enough supporting data that we can use in the committee hear- 
ing this afternoon when we are called upon to justify the restoration, 
the full restoration, of the cut? 

Mr. Ler. Yes; Senator Morse, I would think so. 

Senator Morse. Is there anything else that you want to add, Mr. 
Shea, that you think might be helpful to me in giving my testimony 
this afternoon ? 

Mr. Srea. I think that is pretty much thetestimony. These are all, 
the two alternatives that we have, but either would be a tragedy. 

Senator Morse. What was the argument made over in the House 
side for a 15 percent welfare fund cut? 

Mr. Suna. I do not believe there was any statement about it, Sen- 
ator; they just did not restore the $146,500. As I recall the paper 
this morning, they spelled out a restoration that applies to certain 
departments, but it does not include the $146,500 of public assistance. 

Rinetae Morse. Was there not evidence before that committee? 

Mr. Sua. At this regular appropriations hearings, yes, sir; and 
also at the supplemental hearings. e talked about the rising case- 
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loads and the complexity of the problems, and we did the very best 
we could to interpret both of those factors. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Lee points out that such restoration as was 
adopted by the House was on the basis of a floor amendment. 

Mr. Suea. That is right. 

Senator Morsr. And that, of course, the House as a whole did not 
have this evidence before it. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Shea. 

At this point in the hearing record there will be inserted table 2 
of the Monthly Statistical Report of Department of Public Wel- 
fare for January 1959. The table sets forth comparative data on re- 
lief payments in various categories of public assistance. In order 
that the subcommittee may have a precise picture of the changes 
which have occurred in the past 2 years, I will also insert a table 
showing the comparable data for January 1957, immediately after 
the 1959 table, in the printed hearings. 

(Table 2 referred to follows :) 


1959 


PuBLIc ASSISTANCE 


TABLE 2.—Relief cases and payments, January 1959 
































| Percentage change 
from— 
January | December | January 
Item 1959 1958 1958 | 
| Previous| Same 
| month month 
| last year 
snail iatadtadle | eo ah elY 
All categories: | 
‘Cases receiving assistance ............-...-- 10, 798 10, 704 9, 661 +] +12 
I J dink cheng éincnd doaeewt 23, 856 | 23, 535 19, 579 +1 +22 
Total payments. ....................-.---_| $1, 008, 839 | $1, 000, 503 $774, 195 | +1 +30 
a ee Sees as RES $560, 990 $556, 403 4416, 807 +8 +35 
Local share .___..-.---- chins bies $447, 849 $444, 100 $357, 388 +1 +25 
Old-age assistance: | 
Cases receiving assistance - _ 3, 135 | 3, 141 | 3, 131 | (1) (1) 
atone ie Sea ee : 3, 247 | Tan debe ee ee ne 
,.. 3... | TERS Sees Aer eee ee $188,364 | $189, 595 $175, 756 | —! +7 
Federal share -. “ e $122, 347 $123, 067 $105, 166 —1 +16 
Local share. $66, 017 $66, 528 $70, 590 | —1 —6 
Average payment___- ‘ $60. 09 $60. 36 $56. 13 (‘) +7 
Aid to dependent children: | | 
Cases receiving assistance -__..- ~~. - a 3, 610 | 3, 548 | 2, 889 | +2 +25 
Weeeta, 22. 252.20 es St Pte 16, 267 | 15, 985 12, 731 +2 +27 
Si. Sol ce ks 12, 509 | 12; 309 9, 733 +2 +29 
I ae lickin oasbeis $529, 624 $522, 950 $356, 059 +1 +49 
Federal share -- it. $326, 012 $320,497 | $212,574 | +2 +53 
Local share......-.----..--- ------| $208,612 | $202,453 | $143, 485 | +1 +42 
Average payment: | 
en I a errs hoe $146.71 | $147.39 $123. 24 (!) +19 
OE TT SE LEE Oe aE $32. 56 $32. 72 $27. 97 | (1) +16 
Aid to blind: 
Cases receiving assistance .........-.-..-- 239 240 | 246.) . (1) a 
PUP OOUIP A. 6 ob cnc cctiaus- cbladduccdsve 252 SES fet hee. pS TUS dbede at 
Total payments. -_--_.-- $16, 397 $16, 418 $15, 687 (1) +5 
Federal share .............--.-----.---- $9, 919 $9, 960 $8, 830 Q) +12 
EE EE $6, 47 $6, 458 $6, 857 (1) —6 
Average payment... ._.---... 222. .4---.. $68. 60 $68. 41 $63. 77 @) +8 
Aid to disabled: 
Cases receiving assistance __... .___- é 2,475 | 2, 479 | 2, 477 @) () 
hi sin tradition soe senronavelc 2, 610 | it | ace Ce lL esaentad 
pO ee $177,098 | $177,165 $164, 681 (1) a8 
Wed@erel Gite .2.< 25-2026 li alk $102, 712 $102, 879 $90, 237 (1) +14 
DN NR Ll SDs a hating ea Ac sing $74, 386 $74, 286 $74, 444 + (4) 
Average payment. --.-__......-.-.--- $71. 55 $71. 47 $66. 48 ) +8 
General public assistance: 
Cases receiving assistance_........-.-.----- 1, 339 1, 296 | 918 43 +46 
Persons ._..._- 1, 480 1, 428 994 +4 +49 
Total payments ‘(all local) .:.-.-.--....... $97, 356 $94, 375 | $62, 012 +3 +57 
Average payment per case- Cie $72.70 | $72. 82 $67. 55 (!) oN 
| 


1 Less than 0.5 percent. 


? This data now available and will appear monthly. 


' 
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Relief cases and payments, January 1957 




















| Percentage change 
| | from 
January | December | January ef A 
Item 1957 1956 1956 
| | | Same 
| | Previous | month 
| } month | last year 
a ee eS 2 — fa a. *. ei, 3 
All categories: | 
Cases receiving assistance____----. Sie: 8, 482 8, 455 8, 202 3) +3 
Ri cacti eatmnic ail 15, 948 15, 867 15, 029 +1 +6 
III Se cce saath ecccccecwsceae $639, 550 $595, 132 $578, 392 +7 +11 
Federal share.......--.--..----..-.--..| $362,087 | $853, 076 | $314, 340 +3 +15 
I s gccnennctiocansuas Speke means | $277, 463 $242, 056 $264, 052 +15 +5 
Old-age assistance: 
Cases receiving assistance s micdesaalie as 2, 980 2, 984 3, 064 (1) —3 
Total payments_-__-....._-.-_-- Fees $168, 391 $157, 179 $164, 254 7 +3 
Federal share_...___-- : sii $101, 048 $98, 239 $04, 654 +3 +7 
iets Gen... -.-.....- $67, 343 $58, 940 $69, 600 +14 | —3 
Average payment._______- ; bi $56. 51 | $52. 67 $53. 61 +7 | +5 
Aid to dependent children: | 
Cases receiving assistance ; a 2, 221 | 2, 203 2, 050 +1 +8 
a tir ar bade icles 9, 650 9, 586 8, 858 +1 +9 
Children becca tiecdhas a 7, 385 | 7, 344 6,817 | +1 | +8 
Total payments ee ‘ $253, 363 $234,746 | $224, 258 | +8 | +13 
Federal share Saas a $162, 241 $157, 593 $136, 338 | +3 | +19 
Local share__-- | $91, 122 $77, 153 $87, 920 +18 +4 
Average payment: | 
Per family | $114. 08 $106. 56 $109. 39 +7 +4 
Per person. ___._-. a $26. 26 $24. 49 $25. 32 +7 +4 
Aid to blind: 
Cases receiving assistance } 266 268 256 ~1 +4 
Total payments. - a od $17, 194 $16, 356 $15, 571 +5 | +10 
Federal share.___-____--- Ricies kt $9, 768 $9, 648 $8, 492 +1 +15 
Local share Bec $7, 426 $6, 708 $7, 079 +11 +5 
Average payment $64. 64 | $61. 03 $60. 82 +6 | +6 
Aid to disabled: | 
Cases receiving assistance... _- ; | 2, 404 2, 403 2, 259 (1) +6 
Total payments__________- $159,538 | $149,638 $138, 120 +7 +16 
Federal share...._.___----- $89, 030 $87, 596 $74, 856 | +2 +19 
SS ee oe coeen $70, 508 $62, 042 $63, 264 +14 +11 
Average payment_______._...__- ss $66. 36 $62. 27 $61. 14 +7 +9 
General public assistance: 2 | 
Cases receiving assistance......_____- te 611 597 57. +2 +7 
cicada reek cli allied a | 648 626 592 +4 +9 
Total payments (all local)_.............__. } $41, 064 $37, 213 $36, 189 +10 +13 
Average payment per case.____....__..____| $67. 21 $62. 33 $63. 16 | +8 +6 
| 











1 Less than 0.5 percent. 
? Reductions result from transfers to ‘‘Aid to disabled.”’ 


Senator Morse. Our next witness will be Mr. Eugene Otto, chair- 
man, family and child welfare committee, District of Columbia re- 
gion, Health and Welfare Council of the National Capital Area. 

We are delighted to have you with us, Mr. Otto. You know the 
problems that confront the committee. Proceed in your own way, if 
you will, to comment on them. 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE OTTO, CHAIRMAN, FAMILY AND CHILD 
WELFARE COMMITTEE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REGION, HEALTH 
AND WELFARE COUNCIL OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL AREA; 
ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM T. DAVIES, DIRECTOR 


Mr. Orro. Thank you very much, Senator Morse. I have with me 
Mr. William T. Davies, Director of our District of Columbia region. 

Senator Morsg. Mr. Davies, we are glad to have you. 

Mr. Davies. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Orto. Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before you today in the 
absence of Mr. Philip Amram, who could not be here before you be- 
cause he is out of the city. 


me 
on. 


the 
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Let. me say at the outset that we appreciate your invitation to ap- 
pear before you to offer our statement concerning hungry children. I 
am going to read this statement, if I may, sir. 

Senator Morse. Proceed as you wish in your own way. 

Mr. Orro. Thank you, Senator Morse. 


ARE THERE HUNGRY CHILDREN IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ? 


Are there children who chronically fail to receive adequate food 
for normal and healthy growth? Undoubtedly there are, and in suf- 
ficient quantity to be a concern to the community. There are also 
children whose clothing is not adequate or decent enough to permit 
them to engage in school and social relationships of a wholesome kind. 
There are children whose housing arrangement is too poor to allow 
healthy and wholesome growth and development. 

It is important to examine into the causes of these conditions and 
the community programs to deal with them. 

First, a comment about a school lunch program. Any thinking per- 
son would agree that any program which will help to insure more 
food for hungry children is desirable. We would emphasize again, 
though, that it is essential to study the reasons why children may come 
to school hungry if we are to give more than token aid. 


THE CAUSES OF CHILD HUNGER 


Two ingredients are essential if children are to be adequately fed. 
These are sufficient income for the family to enable them to purchase 
the necessities of life, including sufficient food, and responsibility on 
the part of the parents to secure and properly utilize this income to 
purchase and prepare the food and other necessities. If either the 
income or the responsibility are not present in sufficient degree, it is 
very likely that children will be hungry. 

Available studies show a wide range of family income in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with a substantial portion of the population in up- 
per income brackets and the median income quite adequate to assure 
the necessities of life. At the same time, a recent study prepared by 
the Health and Welfare Council of the National Capital Area on 
behalf of its committee on Junior Village reveals the very substan- 
tial number of families whose income is well below the level needed 
for adequate family maintenance. There are, as this study shows, 
11,500 families with children in the District of Columbia whose an- 
nual income is below $3,000. There are over 45,000 children in these 
families. In nearly half of the families there were three or more 
children. Without financial aid to many of these families through op- 
portunities to earn more or, failing this, through financial grants, 
many of the children in many of these families will not get enough 
food regularly. 

Accurate indexes of economic level are difficult to obtain, but, as 
suggested by the above figures, are possible to secure with enough ac- 
curracy to reveal the extent of the problem. No such indexes can be 
found when we are concerned with degree of family Bo prrsar woe & 
Yet responsibility is the essential partner to income. If the funds 
available, no matter how limited, are used wisely, carefully, and intel- 
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gently, much can be done by the family to maintain decency. Ade- 
uate funds or even an excess of funds not wisely used will still leave 
children hungry. There is considerable evidence that this aspect of 
the problem represents a very serious situation if progress is to be 
made in seeing that our children are well fed, clothed, and reared. 


COMMUNITY PROGRAMS TO DEAL WITH THE CAUSES OF HUNGER 


With respect to the financial needs of families in the District of 
Columbia to maintain decency, a general survey of this problem was 
completed by the District of Coumbie regional committee of the 
Health and Welfare Council in April 1958. This study examined the 
causes of financial need among families in the District and the com- 
munity programs for meeting family financial need. Income from 
employment obviously is and ought to be the fundamental source of 
family finance. There are many occasions, however, when this source 
of income is not possible. These include the obvious situations of 
unemployment, a age beyond the possibility of productive employ- 
ment, physical and mental handicap, children without parental sup- 
port, emergency situations, and others. An important type of pro- 

am which has grown substantially in recent years, and which averts 

nancial crises for a substantial number of families, is represented by 
the public insurance programs for protection in old age, unemploy- 
ment, retirement, disability, and so forth. Families in the District of 
Columbia annually receive in excess of $96 million from these sources 
as a substitute for wages when normal earnings are not possible. 

More specifically affecting the needy families is the community’s 
fundamental program of financial assistance administered by the 
local Department of Public Welfare. Our survey covering the year 
1957 showed an expenditure by the Public Welfare Department in 
programs of financial assistance amounting to more than $8 million. 
There have been extensive and substantial improvements in this 
program in the last 18 months which permit community aid of a 
more adequate kind to many of the families in distress. These recent 
changes have been brought about by the increase in appropriations 
for District of Columbia welfare services voted by the Sheena 
and by new plans and programs developed and carried out by the 
able Commissioners of the District of Columbia and the competent 
Department of Public Welfare. We heartily commend these groups 
for the increase in grants to the needy which are now 100 percent 
of the budget standard based on relatively current costs, for the 
inauguration of the very helpful surplus food program, for the 
removal of the arbitrary ceiling on a family grant for very large 
families, for permitting emergency grants based on a presumption 
of eligibility when the need is pressing, for eliminating the cut in 
the grant when a court order for payment by the father was assumed 
to be helping the family but so often was not being paid, and for 
other changes. Many of these provisions have been important planks 
in the platform of the Health and Welfare Council and its predeces- 
sor organizations for more adequate services to needy people. 

Our survey also covered the specialized and limited programs of 
the voluntary agencies in meeting the financial needs of families. 
These programs are designed not to provide basic maintenance over 
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a continuing period of time for a substantial number of families 
since this must be a public responsibility. Rather, they seek to assist 
in emergency situations to aid the nonresident who is not eligible 
for public aid and to tide a family over or support a voluntary 
agency’s efforts to rehabilitate the family. In 1957 an estimated 
$214,000 was spent by the six major voluntary agencies operating in 
this type of program. 

The major gaps revealed by our survey are the areas of financial 
need related to the nonresident who is ineligible for public aid, the 
unemployed who may be ineligible for unemployment compensation 
or may exhaust these benefits, and persons who are employed and 
therefore ineligible for public assistance but whose income is below 
the level essential for decent family living. 

One of the community’s fundamental deficiencies in dealing with 
the problem of hungry children is the development of effective pro- 
grams for assisting families to assume responsibility. Some pro- 

rams aimed at this goal do exist, but they are very inadequately 
nanced. Both the public and the voluntary programs of social 
work and mental hygiene are largely geared toward counseling with 
families to lead to growing maturity, responsibility, and independ- 
ence. These programs can be effective only if the personnel engaged 
in them carry a burden which permits successful results. When 
pressures rer and the work is done hurriedly to reach the next 
client in the hope of possibly reducing the long waiting list, success 
is jeopardized. 

o less important, however, is the need for new and imaginative 
programs in the community to aid families toward responsibility 
with services requiring less than trained personnel with a master’s 
degree. New programs must be devised to help many of the families 
we are concerned with here in carrying on more adequately the daily 
chores of life. They need encouragement, education, spurring on, 
support, a feeling of worthwhileness, and the strength of helpful and 
interesting neighbors. How such programs can be Maanisad ana ad- 
Rin wanet is a real challenge to our community. 

I should like to offer one pressing piece of evidence of the need to 
continue to focus attention on the fundamental and continuing serv- 
ices for needy families. We have only recently reached the point 
sought for so many years of determining the amount of funds needed 
for a family on public aid and providing that amount for the family. 
We hope that it will remain at this level indefinitely into the future. 
Newspaper reports tell us that the number of cases on public assist- 
ance have been rising recently. 

Let me add here that certainly what Mr. Shea has already said this 
morning would substantiate that fact. 

It would be a great setback if inadequate appropriations again 
were to necessitate a reduction in the grant to families below the 
amount determined as needed. The additional food we may provide 
at lunchtime for these children 5 days a week during the school vear 
may or may not equal the amount of food which would not reach the 
table of public assistance families because of providing for these 
families a monthly payment which is known to be less than the 
amount absolutely essential on the basis of careful consideration of 
the family’s minimum needs. 
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It would be clear, thus, that while new and improved services are 
needed, it is essential to maintain the existing programs at an ade- 
quate level and to concern ourselves with the basic causes of the prob- 
lems we are discussing. 

Thank you, Senator. That concludes my prepared statement. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Davies, do you have any statement you would 
like to make? 

Mr. Davirs. No, sir; thank you. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Otto, you heard the testimony this morning 
that if the cut that the House of Representatives made in the supple- 
mental budget stands, in the amount of a 15-percent cut in miblic 
welfare services, is it your opinion that if, as a result of this 15-percent 
cut in the field of the public welfare budget, if that cut is taken out 
on the existing personnel by reducing it in any of the services within 
that budget, is it your opinion that this means, in the last analysis, 
that you are really taking it out by way of penalizing the recipients 
of public welfare assistance in the District ? 

Mr. Orro. Very definitely, sir; it will have a tremendous effect on 
the work Deine accomplished at the present time under such trying 
circumstances by the Department of Public Welfare. 

The Health and Welfare Council tonight will present statements 
concerning these cuts, sir, at the Senate meeting, the appropriations 
meeting. 

Senator Morse. Is it your opinion, Mr. Otto, that the public assist- 
ance program in the District of Columbia is now of such minimum 
standards according to the common knowledge of all those who work 
in the field, that being due primarily to lack of funds, is it your opin- 
ion that any further cut simply cannot be justified from the stand- 
point of the welfare of the District of Columbia as a whole, not only 
these unfortunate people but the District of Columbia as a whole? 

Mr. Orro. There is no justification that I can see, sir, for the cut, 
based on the need that is certainly evident to anybody who scrutin- 
ized even very cursorily the operations of the Department. 

We have a great deal of faith, sir, and our relationship with private 
agencies and with the public agencies have been of tremendous im- 
portance in trying to meet the problem. We are limited in what we 
can do and we must count on the public department to carry the ball 
on this, and they are doing a tremendous job. 

Senator Morse. Do you think I would be engaging in an exaggera- 
tion if I said, in effect, this afternoon when I testify on this matter, 
that if Congress permits this 15 percent cut in our public welfare as- 
sistance programs that we are, In effect, through that cut probably 
buying a higher rate of juvenile delinquency, a higher rate of crime 
on the part of the adults, and a greater amount of illness, because 
people will be even more destitute ? 

Mr. Orro. In no sense of the word would that be an exaggeration, 
sir, because, as you must know, if we cut here, then it is going to cost 
us more in the long run in some other field of endeavor, whether it be 
the court, the detention homes, or the other agencies that back up our 
Public Welfare Department. 

Senator Morsr. I feel, as I am sure you do, that the real difficulty 
is that the problem is not truly understood. It is indeed unfortunate 
that each Member of the Congress cannot sit here this morning to 
hear you and the witness who preceded you. 
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Mr. Orro. That is unfortunate, yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. It is difficult for them to appreciate the problem. 
After 15 years I am convinced that we need an educational program 
for the individual Members of Congress on this subject. 

Mr. Orro. We are certainly grateful to men like you, Senator Morse, 
for the work you have been doing. 

Senator Morse. I just refuse to believe that if the testimony of this 
morning could have been heard, that this 15 percent cut would have 
been authorized. 

Well, thank you very much, Mr. Otto, and you, Mr. Davies. 

Mr. Orro. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Morse. Our next witness is Miss Bouchard, executive di- 
rector of Barney Neighborhood House. 


STATEMENT OF JULE T. BOUCHARD, BARNEY NEIGHBORHOOD 
HOUSE 


Senator Morse. Miss Bouchard, I understand the president of the 
Neighborhood Houses has asked you to speak for the entire group. 
Is that correct ? 


Miss Boucuarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. At an earlier session of these hearings, on behalf 
of my committee, I expressed my deep appreciation to you for your 
cooperation. It is my sincere hope that, other reports to the contrary 
notwithstanding, we are not going to be losing your services. This 
hearing just would not be complete without your contribution to it. 
I am very pleased to have you here before us this morning. Proceed 
in your own way. Give your point of view of the problem that con- 
fronts this Senate subcommittee. 

Miss Boucnarp. Thank you, Senator Morse. I have a prepared 
statement which I will read and then I will be delighted to answer 
apy questions you may have. 

arney Neighborhood House is still very much concerned about 
the “hungry children” but it is now even more concerned with the 
attitudes of the persons who could remedy this situation. 

A school lunch program is, so to speak, “on the books” of the Fed- 
eral Government. There is no question that it is part and parcel of 
the Federal Government’s responsibility. Perhaps because we are 
not a State or seemingly any other political entity we are denied 
school lunches for children as we are denied the right to vote. 

The situation of hungry children has not changed. The princi- 
pals of the two schools in Southwest report that many of the same 
children who participated in the school-lunch program are still in 
those schools. This past year they have been denied lunch. The 
only lucky children were perhaps the family of six children who were 
sent to Junior Village or the three brothers who were committed to 
Children’s Center at Laurel, Md. They have had at least three good 
meals a day. Forgotten is the child who gleefully told me that she 
was anxious to return to school to get “some more of that good ol’ 
lunch.” 

What has Barney Neighborhood House been able to do? Last sum- 
mer there were 92 children in our summer play school and each child 
received one-half pint of milk each morning. At Thanksgiving with 
the help of two private schools food was made available to 52 families. 
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At Christmastime the agencies who are members of the Area M 
Youth Board provided food for 150 families. 

The church groups in Southwest do the same. One church gave 
out 250 baskets. Barney Neighborhood House sent 52 children to 
camp last summer for a period of 12 days. Barney conducts a child 
center for 60 children 5 days a week. A hot lunch 1s served each day. 

Requests for, and services to, families tripled last year. These 
requests included help for food, clothing, rent, burial expenses and 
furniture. Our answer to all these requests are only sporadic at- 
tempts to meet the problem. We need a permanent answer. 

Do we ever wonder why children have little faith in adults and 
their teachings if together we pray “give us this day our daily bread” 
and a child goes to school hungry ? 

Senator Morss. That is a very fine statement. You have heard 
the testimony at this hearing ‘hat, apparently, there are in round 
numbers 7,000 children that can be said to need a school lunch. Ap- 
parently, the plans are now, on the basis of present finances, to take 
care of 2,000 of them with school lunches, leaving 5,600 to go hungry. 
Do you think that those figures are reasonably accuraie? 

Miss Boucuarp. Let me say, Senator Morse, that when questions 
like this arise with parents who, because of the character of our 
agency, come to talk these things over with us, they brought me a 
copy of the form which was sent home for them to complete in order 
to estimate the need for school lunches. 

In no way on it, was there any indication that there would be 
perhaps free lunches. I asked the parents, I said, “What happened 
a they asked you if you could spend 25 cents or 27 cents for a 
unch ?” 

And the parents said, “We just didn’t even answer it, because we 
could not afford it.” 

I did not know the complete tabulation of how many requests 
were sent out and how many were returned, but I would presume that, 
just as in the Southwest, many of the other parents in other areas 
of the city when they were asked if they could afford to pay 27 cents, 
if they could not, did not bother to send the report heat. 

Senator Morse. And from that do you deduce that that number 
in the estimate of 7,000 is minimum ? 

Miss Boucuarp. That is right. 

Senator Morse. And that means that if we can take care of only 
2,000, we will have at least 5,000 that should be taken care of but 
are not being taken care of. 

Is it your understanding that the primary reason for not taking 
care of the other 5,000 is financial ? 

Miss Boucuarp. I would certainly think so, Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. Due to failure to appropriate money ? 

Miss Boucuarp, That is right. 

Senator Morse. You heard the testimony in these hearings in re- 
gard to the nature of the lunch, whether it should be a hot lunch or 
a cold lunch. What is your opinion in regard to what the program 
ought to be? 

Miss Boucuarp. Well, let me say this, that if the answer to that 
would preclude the provision of the lunch, I would prefer not to 
answer, 
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But, as a social worker, and seeing children, as a whole, I, per- 
sonally, would like to see a hot-lunch. Or. 
I have reasons for that and among my reasons for that is that it is 


. a question of social adjustment. I think that we talk so often about 


this theory of juvenile delinquency, we talk so often about the ques- 
tion of social adjustments in the schools, and I believe that, out of a 
group of children sitting down together at a table and eating together 
and being taught manners, eating so that one of my parents said, 
“now we eat like people”; I believe that out of this experience comes 
something which 1s of tremendous value from the standpoint of social 
adjustment as well as from the standpoint of the food value. 

enator Morse. Well, I think that is very interesting and it 
should be given appropriate weight in considering the form of the 
lunch program. 

And I take it that, apparently, we are confronted here with some- 
what of a dilemma because I find that there is no evidence that if we 
supply a hot lunch, that they would get a family life, social relation- 
ship, at the time of consumption, but I believe that the eating of a hot 
lunch calls for group activity, does it not, while the eating of a cold 
lunch does not have the same social connotation. 

We also are confronted with the dilemma that in some areas at least 
there is a question of either a cold lunch or no lunch and, of course, 
the choice would have to be the nutritional lunch, even though it was 
a cold lunch. 

I surmise that what this record shows, or what. we could conclude 
from it, would be that the additional cost of providing a hot lunch 
over a cold lunch would mean that in most of the schools the first 
step probably has to be a cold lunch, although there is some evidence, 
perhaps, that probably the use of some of the cafeterias to prepare 
the hot lunch might be feasible, rather than cooking it in the very 
school where it is going to be served. 

I think that your observation is a very interesting one about social 
training and ail of the ramifications that go along with that, which 
would come from having the children sit down around the board and 
eat together a hot lunch, it even teaches them table manners. Are 
there any questions from the committee staff ? 

(No response. 

Senator Morsr. Would you share the view that future plans, draw- 
ing board plans, ought to include plans for hot lunch facilities? 

iss Boucnarp. | certainly would. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much, Miss Bouchard. We are 
glad to have your testimony. 

Miss Boucuarp. Thank you, Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. The next witness will be Mrs. Lawrence S. Lesser. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. LAWRENCE S. LESSER, CHEVY CHASE, MD. 


Senator Morsg. As I recall, if you will permit the figure of speech, 
Mrs. Lesser, 2 years ago you were really the one that gave this com- 
mittee the shot in the arm. 

Mrs, Lesser. You are very gracious, Senator. 

Senator Morse. You put us to work 2 years ago. And as I shall 
say in my summary of what has been accomplished in my concluding 
remarks to these hearings, when we get to the conclusion, we have 
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accomplished a few things, not nearly what we had hoped for, al- 
though maybe more than we had any right to expect in some par- 
ticulars. 

And no small part of our accomplishment is due to you and your 
associates. I think you have done a very fine job of good citizenship 
of keeping before the Congress this problem. And I want to thank 
you on behalf of the committee for your contributions. 

You may proceed to discuss this problem in your own way. 

Mrs. Lesser. ‘shank you for the privilege of appearing here today. 

I am Frances D. Lesser, a housewife from Chevy Chase, Md. And 
as you have said, I have been interested in a sc +hool lunch program in 
particular, and the relief situation in general in the District of Co- 
lumbia since my friend Mrs. Valre Davis called my attention to the 
scandalous conditions which are permitted to exist here, when she 
organized the volunteer lunch program at Barney Neighborhood 
House. 

This interest has been intensified as a result of the facts developed 
at your previous hearing on hungry children, and our own experiences 
both at Barney, and in a pilot lunch program for two Southwest 
schools in which we participated with Barney Neighborhood House 
and the Jane-C’s last year. I hope that the climate of opinion has 
now changed to the point where it is now considered both necessary 
and possible to feed these children. I shall therefore, if 1 may, ad- 
dress my remarks to certain ancillary matters, relating to the extent 
of such a program, its administration, cost, et cetera. 

While a school lunch program available to all children in the 
District schools, is, I believe, the goal toward which we should ulti- 
mately strive, there are four groups of children whose needs should be 
given immediate consideration; first, of course, are the children of 
families in great need, who now go hungry—nothing should-interfere 
with a program to feed these children as soon and as adequately as 
possible. 

There is a second group concerns me even more, and these are the 
children from marginal, or submarginal income groups who would be 
eligible for a free lunch program, but whose personal pride, or family 
pride would not permit them to participate in a charity program ; 
and you would be amazed at each time we have set up one of these 
programs, we have been confronted with that problem. 

A third group includes the children of working mothers. In Wash- 
ington, today, so many fathers of families are earning marginal 
incomes in terms of today’s costs, that the mother finds it necessary to 
work outside the home. This means that there is no adult at home 
to prepare or supervise a noonday meal. 

astly, as you pointed out in your report, Mr. Senator, more than 
half of the elementary schools in Washington have more than 500 
pupils. This means that they are no longer neighborhood schools 
in the old-fashioned sense of the word. The greater distances which 
now have to be covered by short legs means t a many children can- 
not make the round trip home in the allotted time. Nor are most 
of these children allowed to bring their own cold lunch to school, 
since there is no place to eat it, and no organized adult supervision 
is available. As a result of these two situ: tions, Many young chil- 
dren are running loose during the noon hour, and buying very ‘inade- 
quate food at neighborhood drug and grocery stores. 
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1 would, therefore, strongly urge that a lunch program for next 
year be devised with these four categories of children in mind, and 
that it be made available on the basis of ability to pay, at cost where 
possible, for token payments where advisable, and completely free 
where economically necessary. This would not only fill the needs of 
the greater number of children, but it would at the same time remove 
the stigma of poverty from the first group. Imposing such a stigma 
bothered us, even as a private group, raising money strictly for 
charity. I believe it has no place in a public program, and this has 
been recognized by the National School Lunch Act. 

As to the type of lunch provided, I would recommend a sandwich, 
a piece of fruit and a carton of milk, as essential, with the addition of 
a cup of soup if practicable, in terms of money available for food, 
and also in terms of additional installations costs, both from the point 
of view of preparation and serving—in other words, where the schools 
have installation costs for preparing the soup or whatever hot meal it 
is, and also from the point of view of dishwashing, and so forth. 

To do this it may be necessary to get the Department of Agriculture 
to modify slightly their requirements for a type A lunch. But since 
these standards were adopted after consultations limited to represen- 
tatives of States which were already participating in the school lunch 
program, and admittedly without considering the limitations of those 
poorer communities who had not yet been able to adopt any lunch 
program at all—their comment on this was that they were not a wel- 
fare agency—I believe that they should, under any circumstances, be 
asked to reconsider the rigidness of their position. 

Senator Morse. Let me interrupt at that point and ask Mr. Lee to 
write a letter to the Department of Agriculture—we had their witness 
before us several days ago—calling their attention to Mrs. Lesser’s 
testimony, and telling them that I would like to have a memorandum 
setting forth their position on this matter, because I would like to 
know what the reasons are, if any, that would make it under present 
rules and regulations impossible for them to modify their food dis- 
tribution program to whatever degree is necessary to comply with this 
recommendation, and if legislation to accomplish it is necessary, ask 
them if they would support such legislation. 

(The memorandum referred to may be found on p. 311 of the 
hearings. ) 

Mrs. Lesser. I mean, there is nothing to prevent a State or a city 
which already has a lunch program in operation from raising its 
standards. But the difficulty comes where you have a poor com- 
munity trying to install a lunch program, and not getting any help, 


because it can’t go to the ultimate. 


If I remember correctly, the requirements now are for two ounces 
of protein, and two slices of bread—which can easily be supplied in 
a sandwich—a carton of milk, and three-fourths cup of fruits or 
vegetables. Three-fourths cup of one fruit or vegetable won’t suffice, 
and even if it did, no one can guarantee that every orange, apple, or 
banana served, will equal three-fourths cup. Yet the preparation 
costs involved in this additional couple of teaspoonfuls of food are out 
of all proportion to the nutritive value to the child, even assuming 
he eats every bit of it. 

It was our experience over 2 years of feeding these younger chil- 
dren that what they ate best, was the sandwich, the piece of fruit 
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and the milk. There is an old adage that you can lead a horse to 
water, but you can’t make him drink, and I believe that some serious 
second thoughts should be given to the question of how many chil- 
dren throughout the country are now being deprived of a school lunch 
because of these rigid requirements. 

At the same time I would suggest that the Department of Agri- 
culture should be asked to collect Toes from the different communities 
participating in the school lunch program and have them available 
here in Washington. Then when a city or State then wishes to start 
a program, it could compare the various systems and benefits by the 
experience of others. The District would have been able to save a 
great deal of money this fall, I am sure, if this information had been 
available. And I don’t think Congress would now be confronted 
with such a numbers game as to how much money it is going to cost 
to put into effect the different systems that are being proposed. 

Senator Morse. I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if that information 
isn’t available or could very easily be drawn together for us. 

Mr. Lee, in your letter to the Department of Agriculture, will 
you make inquiries as to whether or not they have such information 
that can be quickly drawn together for us that would meet the points 
that Mrs, Lesser raises ¢ 

Mrs. Lesser. Mr. Senator, they do not. I asked them for that. 

Senator Morse. They do not? 

Mrs. Lesser. I asked them for that information, and they do not. 

I would recommend that a minimum amount be expended on altera- 
tions and facilities to get this program started for two reasons. First, 
in view of the understandable pressures for economy, I would prefer 
to see as much of the money as possible spent for its primary purpose, 
that is, to put as much food into as many hungry tummies as pos- 
sible, and I deplore using large sums on capital investments for the 
few, which would not be usable if the program were later expanded 
to include more children. 

Second, I would like to urge on the Con a long hard look at 
the way the Department of Buildings and cceaiie operates, at least 
as far as its value to the public schools is concerned. 

In Dr. Hansen’s original estimation the cost of installing a school 
lunch program for 7,000 children, approximately $1 million was al- 
located for capital outlay, and only half a million went for food 
services, et cetera. Although this estimate was supposedly arrived 
at after breaking the schools down into four different categories, sev- 
eral attempts have failed to bring forth any information with respect 
to the cost factors considered in arriving at any of these conclusions. 

If I remember correctly the lowest cost estimated for any category 
of school was $10,000. I know of at least two schools in the south- 
west area where I cannot conceive of such an amount being necessary 
to make their lunchrooms usable for this purpose. Last year when 
we proposed to feed the neediest children of Syfax and Greenleaf 
Schools, our original plan was to feed the children in a large room 
in Syfax which was complete with tables and chairs for 200. 

The Health Department decreed that we could not do this without 
first putting screens in all the windows, filling in two archways with 
doors, and installing a washbasin—there was a washroom directl 
across the hall. This the Department of Buildings and Groun 
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offered to do for us for $1,500. Since this constituted a large part 
of the amount we were hoping to raise for feeding the children, we 
could not face this kind of expenditure. 

Now, as a do-it-yourself householder, I have made screens, hung 
doors, and indulged in amateur plumbing, I have also paid people 
engaged in private enterprise to do it for me, and I cannot see how, 
under the farthest reaches of the imagination, the Department of 
Buildings and Grounds can be justified in charging $1,500 for 10 
screens, 2 doors and a washbasin. 

Furthermore, I understand the Department charges the Board of 
Education $35 every time it installs an electric outlet in a classroom. 
Two friends of mine have very recently had such work done in their 
homes, and private contractors charged them $4 for original installa- 
tions, and $8 for moving outlets and wiring. I asked the Montgomery 
County school budget office to comment on these costs, and their 
curbstone opinion was that they were much more than they would 
have to pay for even the most expensive types of material and in- 
stallations. The Montgomery schools have their own maintenance 
department which operates on a year-round basis for repairs and 
minor alterations, including minor plumbing and electrical installa- 
tions, and farms out major alterations and improvements on the basis 
of competitive bids. 

The city Commissioners in their proposed 

Senator Morse. May I interrupt there for just a moment. 

Mr. Lee, will you have a letter drafted for my signature to the city 
Commissioners, Commissioner McLaughlin himself, telling him we 
would like to have a memorandum setting forth his observations on 
that. 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

(The memorandum requested is as follows:) 





THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, April 3, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR: This is in reference to your letter of March 30, directing my 
attention to the testimony of Mrs. Lawrence Lesser at the hearings on March 
25, 1959, on the problems of hungry children. 

We appreciate your holding the hearing record open, and I am enclosing a 
memorandum regarding the service provided the public schools by the Depart- 
ment of Buildings and Grounds. 

With warm regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rospert BE. MCLAUGHLIN, 
President, Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia. 


The Department of Buildings and Grounds has at all times made every effort 
to provide the best service for the least cost. As regards to costs passed to the 
public schools, your attention is respectfully invited to page 289 of the hearings 
for the District of Columbia appropriations, fiscal year 1959. An extensive re- 
port was presented to the House Appropriations Subcommittee by the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, outlining in detail the various economies effected by the 
Department of Buildings and Grounds in the cost of school construction. 

In regard to the statement that approximately $1 million was allocated for 
capital outlay, we wish to state that the figure in based on construction costs for 
six separate kitchens, and according to sketches furnished by public schools. 
It should be noted that each scheme requires installation of kitchen equipment 
in locations where adequate service utilities are not now available. In some 
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eases it would require construction all the way back to the mains. The lowest 
cost estimate, including design, is $10,070. It should also be pointed out that 
all costs were based on kitchens rather than lunchrooms. 

The estimates, costs shown in parentheses, were based on the six standard 
cases submitted by public schools as follows: 

(1) Self-contained.—Provision of additional kitchen equipment within exist- 
core “a for schools that already have kitchen and lunchroom facilities 
($10,070). 

(2) Self-contained——Expand lunch playroom and provide new kitchen in 
schools where some facilities now exist ($21,200). 

(3) Self-contained.—Provide lunchroom and kitchen in schools where no facili- 
ties now exist ($19,080). 

(4) Serving unit with food delivered from outside.—Provide additional equip- 
ment for schools where kitchen and lunchroom now exist ($13,780). 
oun _ vr unit.—Provide facility in schools where no facility now exists 

170). 

(6) Serving unit.—Provide equipment in schools where partial facility now 
exists ($11,660). 

As an indication of the amount of work and equipment necessary in these 
standard cases, the estimate for case (1) above, included the following: 

Remove existing stove. 

Remove existing sink. 

Purchase and install new closed-top range. 

Purchase and install new open-top range. 

Purchase and install new sink with grease trap. 

Purchase and install hand lavatory. 

Purchase and install 45-cubic-foot refrigerator. 

Purchase and install 30-cubic-foot refrigerator. 

Provide new electric outlets which increase load to the extent that a new 
feeder is required. 

Provide new tempered water service. 

Provide new flooring. 

Provide new lighting in kitchen. 

Paint kitchen. 

Provide adequate ventilation for increased kitchen facilities. 

The cost estimate of $1,500 for work at the Syphax Elementary School was 
prepared some time last year and cannot be confirmed by a quick check of our 
records. More information on this particular item will be furnished at a later 
date. 

The Department of Buildings and Grounds charges public schools the exact 
actual cost of installation of electric outlets. However, prior to starting work, 
the Department must insure that an allocation of $35 per outlet is made from 
public school funds. The amount of the allocation is based on actual installa- 
tion costs for jobs of this nature since 1954 and which have varied from $4.09 
to $165.58 depending on the extent of changes to the service required to comply 
with the building code. (See also letter dated May 5, 1959, on p. 313.) 


Mrs. Lesser. The City Commissioners in their proposed lunch plan 
would leave the selection of children allowed to participate in it, to 
the Department of Public Welfare. Dr. Hansen has indicated that 
he is opposed to this method, and I want to earnestly support Dr. 
Hansen in this position. ' 

In the first place, the Commissioners’ plan calls for the expenditure 
of $130,000 to feed only 1,000 children. Of this amount $24,000 
would go for salaries for three welfare workers to screen the children 
to determine their eligibility. Perhaps I have a particularly jaun- 
diced view on this because that figure of $24,000 comes so close to the 
amount we have been struggling so hard to raise to feed a thousand 
children with this winter, but I think that the conclusion is inescap- 
able in all matters relating to the city’s poor, that our present ad- 
ministration would rather spend money to avoid its responsibilities 
than to fulfill them properly, by meeting the needs of the people in 
the community. 
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I cannot help remembering that almost 2 years ago today, when 
the first reports about the shocking conditions in the Nation’s Capital 
were making headlines, Mr. Shea hurled forth a challenge to produce 
one hungry child in the whole city of Washington. 

The following week, at your hearing, Dr. Parrott testified that at 
Children’s Hospital they normally treated over 3,000 children in 
their outpatient department for diseases due to malnutrition result- 
ing largely from economic causes. In plain English, starvation be- 
cause of poverty. I believe that there would be a definite conflict of 
interest involved in putting the Welfare Department in charge of 
selecting these children. It is, necessarily, a reflection on the way the 
Department operates, that there are so many children in such urgent 
need, and they could be expected, I believe, to resolve any doubts by 
denying the child the chance to participate in the lunch program. 

There is one more point in connection with the administration of 
the relief program in the District which I would like to mention. 
Your committee made it one of its recommendations, but it has not 
been acted upon. Your recommendation was in the form of aid to 
families who were now denied relief because of the presence in the 
family of an “employable” adult. But the inverse of the situation is, 
I believe, equally tragic, and costly to the District, both in human 
values and relief funds. I am referring to the families who could, 
and who would gladly, to the extent that they could, become par- 
tially self-supporting, if this provision were changed. 

Years ago, in Cleveland when I worked in the relief agency 
there—I understand that other cities have adopted similar plans— 
we had two sets of family budgets, a minimum subsistence budget 
for those totally dependent, and a somewhat higher one for those 
who could be partially self-supporting. 

Then we supplemented any earnings up to this higher budget. 
This not only protected those who were capable of earning only a 
substandard income, but it also served as a cushion to those who had 
undergone a disastrous period and were trying to get back on their 
feet again. 

The case that was immediately responsible for the formation of the 
Barney Volunteers was a case in point. There the father had had 
TB. While he was under treatment the family received relief. 
When he was considered cured he went out and got a job, and the 
family went off relief. But in order to support the family he had to 
carry a full-time job before he was strong enough todo it. The result 
was that he had to give up, and in those days it took the family 8 long 
weeks of starvation before they got back on relief again. I don’t 
know the present status of the family, but I wonder how much incen- 
tive such a man would have to ever try to get on his feet again. 

I have had any number of cases called to my attention of mothers 
of small children who would be glad to do part-time work while their 
children were at school, but since their earnings could not meet the 
total family needs, they have had to remain completely dependent on 
the public dole. 

Just the other day while I was in the hospital, I was told of an 
aide who had worked there for several years. Just before her third 
child was born, her husband deserted her, and she was given relief. 
Now her sister, who works nights, could care for the children, and she 
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would like to come back to her old job, but since her earnings cannot 
supply the full financial needs of her family, she is forced to remain 
on full relief. To me this situation doesn’t make a bit of sense. 

Of course, it is impossible to prove, but it is interesting to specu- 
late on the number of homes actually broken up by this mischievous 
provision. A discouraged father, who could not meet the minimum 
subsistence needs of his family, might well conclude that they would 
be better off without him. Certainly the number of children who 
must be cared for by the District because of broken homes has now 
achieved staggering proportions. Over the weekend I read that 
there were now so many that they could no longer put them in Chil- 
dren’s Village, but had to mix them in with convicted juvenile 
delinquents. 

A few weeks ago I read the story about a husband and wife who 
had been mercilessly prosecuted by the Welfare Department, and 
sentenced by the judge to a year in jail for chiseling on relief. 

The facts as I remember them were that the husband had lost his 
job, and finally left his family so that they could get relief. But 
sometimes he picked up work, and sent them money. They were then 
getting 78 to 83 percent of minimum subsistence based on 1953 stand- 
ards. And sometimes he sneaked back to see and stay with them. 
Consider the amount of public funds spent to investigate and prose- 
cute these “chiselers,” consider the amount now being spent to keep 
the husband and wife in jail and support the children of a broken and 
dishonored home. If a very small fraction of this money had been 
spent to help this father when he first lost his job, the situation might 
well have been one of rehabilitation instead. But quite apart from 
the dollars-and-cents point of view, is the degradation of all the peo- 
ple who have to accept financial help from the District, or who, need- 
ing it, are still denied it for technical reasons. 

One of my earliest childhood recollections is of a missionary who 
came to our house to tell the women of my mother’s church about the 
experiences in China. She vividly described the common practice in 
that impoverished land of exposing small babies on a hillside to die 
of starvation when the parents could not afford to feed them. 

Mr. Senator, I suggest that it is time for rulers of the District to 
decide either to fish or cut bait, as far as their impoverished children 
are concerned. The Government should either provide for them, so 
that they can be brought up to be decent responsible citizens, or they 
should set aside a spot where they can be quickly starved to death. 
Let us be at least as humane and practical as the old Chinese. 

I don’t want to see my tax money spent any more than the next 
person. But if it has got to be spent I would rather have it go into 
conservation measures to protect our children, than into bigger 
and better jails, bigger and better charity hospitals, and bigger and 
better foundling homes. And I sincerely believe that if we continue 
in our present path, it will be “apres nous le deluge.” 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Morsr. My comment is, I wish your number would in- 
crease. That is very helpful testimony, Mrs. Lesser. 

I would like to have Mr. Lee see to it that a copy of Mrs. Lesser’s 
testimony is sent to Mr. Shea for such comment as he may wish to 
make on it in respect to the operation of the present rules and regula- 
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tions of the Welfare Department pertaining to the types of cases that 
Mrs. Lesser testified to. 
I have no questions. 


STATEMENT OF JEAN M. HALL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, HOME- 
MAKER SERVICE OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL AREA 


Senator Morse. Miss Hall, we are very happy to have your testi- 
mony. 

Miss Hall is the executive director of the Homemaker Service. 

We welcome you to the committee, Miss Hall, and ask you to pro- 
ceed in your own way. 

Miss Hatt. Thank you, Senator. We are very happy to be here. 

I am Miss Jean Hall, executive director of the Homemaker Service 
of the National Capital Area. 

The Homemaker Service is a new agency—organized after two 
years of community study by a committee of the Health and Welfare 
Council of the National Capital Area. It is an integral part of the 
health and welfare services in the community. We cooperate with 
hospitals, family and child welfare agencies, and public health 
agencies, 

On September 18, 1958, five homemakers began work. Since January 
we have had a staff of 10. Five more are being added this month. In 
the 5 months of operation we have served 42 families. 

The agency preriees homemakers, who are mature, friendly wom- 
en, trained in homemaking skills, cooking, mending, cleaning, nutri- 
tion, and meal planning. They go into homes in times of crisis to keep 
families together 

1. When the mother is out of the home because of physical or mental 
illness, death, desertion, or any other reason. 

2. When both parents are in the home—but one is so ill or incom- 
petent that parental functions are neglected. 

3. In protective situations—to help parents modify or change their 
en. attitudes, relationships, and methods of, caring for their 
children. 


oP relieve an overburdened mother in the care of a handicapped 
child. 

5. To evaluate home situations where there is question as to whether 
the children should remain in the home or be placed in an institution 
or foster home. 

6. To work with inexperienced parents by teaching them better ways 
of caring for their children and managing their home. 

7. To keep chronically ill and handicapped persons in their own 
homes or to help the patient and the family in their adjustment upon 
returning home. 

8. To enable aged single or couples to carry on at home after they 
can no longer carry on alone because of chronic illness or diminishing 
level of ability. 

Twenty-four of the families served had 101 children. The others 
are aged couples or individuals who are chronically ill or were in 
terminal stages of illness. 
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Eighteen of these families served are trying to manage on incomes 
from $35 to $65 a week. None of them are eligible for public assist- 
ance. 

Sixteen receive surplus food. When I went in to make the initial 
visit to three of the homes, I found literally bare cupboards—except 
for cornmeal and cheese. The mothers of these families were out of 
the home because of illness. Emergency help for these families was 
secured but in each instance at the expense of the father staying out 
e work for a whole day. The children in these were very, very 

ungry. 

Not all of the children in the other 15 homes are hungry; but, in 
at least 10 of the homes, the diet is predominately starch. When the 
poset have been willing to cooperate, the homemakers have helped 

y going to the market with the father or mother, planning the meals 
and preparing dishes the family has not been accustomed to eating. 

One family of 10 trying to live on $50 a week was helped to change 
their entire way of living. They had lived in only the worst of slum 
houses. When the mother was admitted to the hospital for an emer- 
gency operation, we were called by the social worker at the hospital. 
We found the father and eight children, 3 months to 9 years, in a 
condemned house in southwest Washington. Only the fact that 
they had received notice that they could move the next day made it 
possible for the children to remain at home. A homemaker helped 
them move, literally moved the children on foot, because no cab would 
pick them up, to a shining new home in the Greenleaf project. When 
the mother came home from the hospital, she found her family settled. 
Furnishings had been secured from Barney Neighborhood House and 
other sources and she was bewildered by what to her seemed gran- 
deur. As she regained her strength, she gained confidence in herself 
and the homemaker, and together they made drapes and curtains, 
washed and ironed all of the accumulation of dirty clothing, used 
what drawer space was available and boxes to keep each child’s 
clothing separately. Changing the family’s eating habits was the 
hardest. 

These parents, like many, many more, because of lack of education 
and background cannot be reached by spoken or even simple written 
instructions. They did respond and did learn when a warm, friendly, 
competent person helped them by working with them in their own 
home. 

In all of these homes, any emergency, even a minor illness, can 
upset the budget, and food just cannot be bought. 

We have served only one family receiving public assistance. The 
children in this home, because of the ability of their grandmother to 
manage, were well fed and clothed. Families on public assistance 
have not been receiving the benefit of our service because they are 
not being referred to us. 

In November, we submitted the necessary contract or agreement to 
the Department of Public Welfare for payment for service. The 
contract is not signed yet: the $12,500 in the Department budget for 
homemaker service for this fiscal year is still a figure on paper, and 
now we are told that the funds are frozen. This amount of money 
would provide 8,300 hours of homemaker service. 
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Senator Morsr. Let me see if I understand this. You had as of last 
November a contract for the amount of $12,500 to carry on the work 
of your agency. Were you able to get any of that money ? 

Miss Hau. No. 

Senator Morse. It has all been frozen? 

Miss Hatu. The contract has still not been signed. 

Senator Morse. It is also true, is it not, that your agency is not as 
yet included in the United Givers Fund ? 

Miss Hatt. No. Our funds for the first year of operation have 
come entirely from contributions from interested individuals and 
from a foundation. We have applied for foundation support for 
1960 from the United Givers Fund. 

Senator Morss. Now, as the result of freezing these funds, $12,500, 
what would be the effect of that on your program ? 

Miss Hau. Well, the effect would probably be our inability to 
add as many homemakers as we really need. 

Senator Morse. These 42 families you have been taking care of, 
you have been taking care of out of the volunteered fund that you 
got from private sources ? 

Miss Hauy. We do receive fees from families who can pay, accord- 
ing to their ability to pay. 

cana Morse. In view of the budget cuts, you see little hope of 
getting the money you thought you were going to get under the con- 
tract from the welfare fund; you see little hope of getting that 
$12,500 ? 

Miss Hau. Well, if this contract is signed, we certainly wouldn’t 
get the benefit of $12,500 in the rest of this—in the remaining portion 
of this fiscal year. I don’t know what—I think only $12,500 is in 
the budget for the next fiscal year. Whether that will be conveyed 
or not, we don’t know. 

Senator Morsr. That is a pretty good example, that is prett 
vivid testimony, isn’t it, as to what the budget cuts have done, in fai 
instances as this? And this particular budget cut, or this particular 
freezing of the $12,500 simply means that this wonderful service 
about which you have been testifying is being denied to families in 
this area that need the service. That is correct; is it not? 

Miss Haw. That is right, sir. 

Senator Morse. Anything more? 

Miss Hatt. No. We appreciate very much this opportunity to 
appear, and we know that you have been interested in the past in 

this service. And thank you, Senator. 

Senator Morsz. Thank you very much, Miss Hall. I wish there 
was something more I could give you than just praise. 

(The following editorial from the Evening Star of April 1, 1959, 
was included in the record for the use of the subcommittee subse- 
quent to hearings but prior to the closure of the record.) 


[From the Evening Star of Apr. 1, 1959] 
THE HOMEMAKER SERVICE 


Everyone knows what can happen to a family when the woman of the house 
falls ill and cannot cope with her regular round of duties. If there are no rela- 
tives to take the children in, the family may be split up. The children may be 
sent to institutions. Often the distraught father spends his little leisure un- 
happily visiting in turn his sick wife in the hospital and his homesick children 
in the orphanage. ° 
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To prevent just that kind of human disaster, which, however shortlived, can be 
fearfully disrupting of the fabric of family life, there is an organization called 
the Homemaker Service. The agency arranges for a mature and kindly woman 
to come into the house and take over its management until such time as the 
mother is back on her feet. These women are specially trained in housekeeping 
skills—in cooking, mending, cleaning, and nutrition. They understand the prob- 
lems of children without their mother. The purpose of the Homemaker Service 
is a lofty one: “To preserve family life.” 

Obviously it is a much-needed service—not just for the temporarily motherless 
home—but also for overburdened mothers bowed down under the care of a 
handicapped child or families where parental care is inadequate. 

Although the Homemaker Service is new in Washington (it began in Sep- 
tember of last year) it has already compiled an admirable record of services 
rendered. In its first 3 months of operation, homemakers went into 23 homes, 
and looked after a total of 60 children. 

Now, in order to pay the modest salaries homemakers receive and to pro- 
vide funds for recruiting and training more of these women, the Homemaker 
Service has applied for financial membership in the United Givers Fund. In 
order to qualify, the Homemaker Service must show “broad community support.” 
One manifestation of this support is funds raised. The service is initiating a pri- 
vate fund drive today, which, if successful, would insure its membership in 
the UGF, and eventually the broadening of its much-needed humanitarian ac- 
tivities. 

Senator Morse. Mr. J. C. Turner, president of the Greater Wash- 
ington Central Labor Council. 

We welcome you to the hearing and you may proceed in your own 
way. 


STATEMENT OF J. C. TURNER, PRESIDENT, GREATER WASHING- 
TON CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL, AFL-CIO; ACCOMPANIED BY 
JOSEPHINE PICCOLO, AFL-CIO COMMUNITY SERVICES REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


Mr. Turner. Thank you, Senator. 

Also, we have with us here Mrs, Josephine Piccolo, AFL-CIO com- 
munity service representative. 

Senator Morse. We are glad to have her with us, too. 

Mr. Turner. Two years ago, when this subcommittee held hearings 
on the needs of hungry children in the District of Columbia, broad 
support was voiced for the use of surplus foods by the District govern- 
ment to help restore a minimum standard of nutrition to the thou- 
sands of District families unable to purchase adequate food. We are 
proud that the labor movement supported such a program at that time. 

As a result of the interest of the subcommittee and particularly of 
its chairman, a broad program upilizing surplus food for social secu- 
rity beneficiaries, the unemployed, recipients of public assistance, and 
other low-income families was adopted. 

There can be little doubt that this program has done much to im- 
prove the lot of thousands of children and adults in this city. The 
Congress and the city may be proud of the fact that more than 44,000 
persons receiving surplus food now benefit from a more adequate diet. 

However, as a community and as a Nation, we cannot rest, we can- 
not be satisfied until every individual has been made free from want. 

The Senator, of course, has made that point very clear in his many 
public statements on this subject. 

We must face the unpleasant fact that thousands of children in the 
District of Columbia are not free from want. Despite the success of 
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the surplus food distribution program, somehow these children have 
not been reached and consequently have not been given a diet suf- 
ficient to maintain a high level of mental and physical activity. 

The cost to the community of this malnutrition is appalling. Chil- 
dren thus affected are not able to develop their full potential through 
the educational facilities offered by our free public school system. Al- 
most inevitably they will lag, physically and mentaly and socially, be- 
hind their companions to whom better opportunity is offered. 

By chance or accident a few of these chidren may be able to break 
the barrier with which their environment surrounds them, but for the 
most part we may expect that the limitations of their childhood will 
hamper them throughout life; in their future education, in their abil- 
ity to secure productive employment, and in their general social ad- 
justment. 

By helping these children we do not extend to them charity. We 
act in our own self-interest. The future of America demands of each 
citizen his utmost talents, and he who cannot develop and use those 
talents is and will be a burden not only to himself but to the whole 
Nation. As a Nation and a community, we cannot afford to let that 
happen. 

On the other hand, as a nation and as a community we can afford to 
do something about it. Our national granary is full to overflowing. 
We produce more than enough foodstuffs to provide an adequate diet 
for every adult and every child in the United States. In good con- 
science, we cannot withhold it from those who are hungry. 

It is obvious that the problems of low-income families will not be 
solved simply by the distribution of surplus foods, through a school 
lunch program or any other method. Both private and public wel- 
fare agencies in the community must be granted much greater support 
so that a broad-scale program may be instituted to preserve, 
strengthen, and improve family life and the family unit. Public 
assistance, social security, and unemployment compensation benefits 
should be increased to aid in establishing a more healthy economic 
base for the community. 

Unfortunately, even if the community embarked tomorrow upon a 
crash program to eliminate the evils which plague our low-income 
families, hungry children would still go hungry for a long time to 
come, their health, physical development, and mental growth damaged, 
perhaps irreparably, during the years in which they are dependent 
upon others to provide for them. 

A school lunch program would not by itself provide each needy 
child with a balanced, adequate diet, but it is the very least which 
we are morally obliged to offer. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we 
urge that this committee and the Congress act quickly to eliminate 
this basic community problem. 

And I might say, Mr. Chairman, that this is the first opportunity 
that we have had to appear before you during this present Congress 
on behalf of the Greater Washington Central Labor Council, and we 
wish to extend to you our heartfelt thanks for your, what I would 
consider a great, sacrifice in continuing to serve on the Central Dis- 
trict Committee. We know how busy you are, but it is certainly a 
wonderful thing that you have been willing to continue on this com- 
mittee which some Senators seem to want to avoid serving on. And 
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again we want to say that we are very glad you are back with us to 
help us with our many problems. 

Senator Morsp. Mr. Turner, I appreciate those comments. But 
they are really undeserved, because this is no sacrifice, it is an oppor- 
tunity. If as a result of our hearing 2 years ago we were helpful to 
help any children in the District, or if as a result of these hearings 
we were able to get food for just one child, I feel that is a greater 
contribution than I make on most other committees, because here in 
the Senate you seldom see any immediate results of your work. But 
here is an opportunity where we can, I think, working together with 
the various organizations represented in this hearing, get some specific 
results. I would be very much surprised, if as a result of these hear- 
ings, we are not at least incidental in securing some appropriation 
funds that otherwise would never have been secured. 

I said earlier this morning, I am going before the Appropriations 
Committee this afternoon, and I will urge an increase in funds to 
restore some of the losses that we suffered inthe House. And I assume 
from your testimony that I will be accurate if I say this afternoon 
that, representing the Greater Washington Central Labor Council, 
you support a restoration of whatever funds we can get. 

Mr. Turner. Whatever is needed to do the job, that is correct, sir. 

Senator Morse. I want to thank you very much for that support. 

Is there anything you wish to add? 

Mrs. Piccoro. No, sir. 

Senator Morsr. Thank you very much. 

Without objection, at this point in the record there will be inserted 
a statement received from Mrs. Edward B. Morris, representing the 
Randle Highlands and the Glover Park Citizens Associations, and 
a letter from Dr. Frederick E. Reissig, executive secretary of the 
Council of Churches, National Capital area, dated March 20, 1959. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

CouNCcIL oF CHURCHES NATIONAL CAPITAL AREA, 
Washington, D.C., March 20, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 


Chairman, Senate District Committee on Health, Welfare, and Education, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Morse: Since I will be out of town at the time of your hearings 
on the feeding of school children, I am submitting a brief statement. I am very 
sorry not to be able to be present and testify in person. 

The committee has no doubt heard all the arguments for and against the 
feeding of the children who come to school hungry. I understand there are some 
7,000 such children in need. It would seem to me that in a community as afflu- 
ent as our community is, that we could not live with our consciences if we let 
children go hungry. We respond quickly as a rule to any call for help for 
hungry children in other parts of the world, but we often neglect our next door 
neighbors in this respect. 

The checks that will be made to ascertain what children ought to be in sucha 
feeding program would safeguard this plan and only such children who are in 
need would receive aid. There are those whose families are on public aid, 
those who are receiving surplus foods, and others would be certified by a nurse 
or doctor. 

We would like to, as representatives of the churchs in this community, go on 
record as favoring a feeding program. 

We appreciate your very great interest in this and we hope that the necessary 
authorization will be given so that the Board of Education can carry out this 
very important and necessary program. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK BE. REISSIG, 
Eavecutive Secretary. 
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THE RANDLE HIGHLANDS CITIZENS ASSOCIATION AND THE GLOVER ParRK CITIZENS 
ASSOCIATION 


(Mrs. Edward B. Morris, 3760 Benton Street NW.) 


The Glover Park Citizens Association and the Randle Highlands Citizens 
Association do not take issue with the premise that genuinely underprivileged 
children should be given some help, since hungry children cannot do their school 
work properly. 

It has been proposed that all elementary schools be equipped with cafeterias 
to give these children hot lunches, and, in fact, to permit other children to eat 
at school. With this we are in disagreement, for the reasons which follow: 

1. The cost to the District of Columbia of providing facilities and staff for 
eafeteria service in elementary schools would be prohibitive. Even if the Fed- 
eral Government should pay an additional amount for this purpose, it would 
be an unnecessary expenditure, and one day it might be passed right back to 
the District. Money could be much better spent in providing an adequate 
number of textbooks, up-to-date books in those subjects whose content is changing 
with the times, replacing tables at which smaller children sit with individual 
desks so that they do not have to turn halfway around to see the blackboard 
behind them, ete. 

2. Cold lunches are just as nutritious as hot lunches, and may be prepared 
and brought in from outside. Most children who go home are given sandwiches, 
salads, and milk and cookies, and where there is a choice in secondary school 
cafeterias, this is what many choose. An-article in the Star a few months ago 
brought out that the temperature of the food did not contribute to its beneficial 
effects, and a letter to the editor just last week by Dr. James A. Gannon, Sr., 
a longtime member of the Board of Education, reiterated this. (I give you 
Dr. Gannon’s letter for the record.) Since cold lunches could be provided at 
much less cost in cash and confusion, they would seem to be the answer. 

8. It has been proposed that all children should be permitted to eat lunch at 
school. One only has to watch the hordes of children come shrieking out of the 
buildings at noon to realize that they need to get rid of their pent-up energy, 
and walking home is probably the most orderly way in which this may be done. 
Most children live within a reasonable walking distance of elementary schools 
and need the exercise; they get all too little in these days of cars and television 
sets. If the weather is particularly inclement, they might be held until 1 and 
then dismissed for the day, as was done in my days in the elementary schools. 
Actually, there was not too often need for “one sessions” as this procedure was 
termed. 

Many accidents happen on school playgrounds, especially those which are cov- 
ered with concrete. It is better that the children’s energy be expended in going 
home to lunch than in playing wildly at noon on school grounds, sitting around 
on cold ground or concrete, sometimes fighting, getting knocked down, or falling 
off playground equipment. 

Teachers need some relaxation at noon. Now, they take turns supervising 
those who bring their lunches because their mothers work, but if all the chil- 
dren or a much greater number remained at school at noon, the teachers would 
all have to spend their own lunch periods on patrol duty. It would not be fair 
to them; even under present circumstances we have a hard time obtaining and 
keeping good teachers, chiefly because those who may like to teach resent having 
to act as policemen because too many parents have not taught their children 
respect for authority. 

Too, it is at noon that children pour out their problems to their mothers, tell 
them of what is going on in school. At other times they are preoccupied with 
play, TV, or, occasionally, homework, but at noon they are bubbling over with 
information and mother is likely to give them more attention than when father 
is home to dinner. Parent and child need this contact. If the child ceases to 
go home for lunch, the mother may feel more free to obtain outside employment 
and not be home at the end of the schoolday, leaving the child unsupervised. 

Parents need to have more, not less, supervision over their children. Many - 
do not realize, and others do not care, that children stop in stores en route home 
from school in the afternoon and even en route to school in the morning to buy 
candy, soft drinks, and other sweets. If children take money to school to buy 
lunches, the money itself will become a problem—it will be lost, or provide 
temptation to the weak. Many children will skimp on lunches to buy sweets 
en route, or use any extra money for this purpose. Some secondary school 
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children do this now—or buy two or three desserts instead of other items in the 
eafeteria. Certainly, many much prefer sandwiches and other cold items to 
the hot foods that are served in the cafeterias, and would be more likely to save 
their money for these than for the frequently tasteless steam-table vegetables. 

I had intended coming before you as an individual—as a parent who has 
enjoyed the noon hour with her children, as a teacher who knows that noon 
relaxation makes for better teaching in the afternoon, and as a taxpayer who 
believes that really hungry children can be fed adequately, and, so far as they 
are concerned, more acceptably, with appetizing and varied cold lunches, with- 
out the cost of cafeterias and without changing the routine for those who do 
and should go home to lunch. 

I was interested to learn, at the Glover Park Association meeting, that others 
of the approximately 40 persons present were in accord with my views. A 
humber of them expressed themselves in the same vein, and the vote on the 
motion to so advise this Senate committee passed with but one dissenting vote. 
Those at the Randle Highlands Citizens Association meeting reacted similarly 
when the subject was brought up. We appreciate the opportunity of coming 
before you, and are also appreciative of the amount of time which you devote 
to the problems of the District. 


CoLtp ScHooLt LUNCHES 


The appalling number of children who are attending the public schools and 
who are in need of nourishment should open the hearts and the pocketbooks of 
the citizenry until Congress can appropriate funds for this necessary cause. 
Absorption of knowledge must be seriously interfered with if absorption of food 
in sufficient quantity is not supplied. 

Grandma used to insist that sulfur and molasses in the spring was a “must” 
for the preservation of the growing child. In the wintertime she was equally 
insistent on a good hot lunch every day. Both ideas are obsolete. Nonheated 
food is just as nourishing as hot food. We now know that a sufficient number 
of calories, plus minerals and vitamins, are all that are required for proper 
nourishment, and that high temperature does not add one whit to the value of 
the meal. Hot meals require fuel and stoves and pots and pans and dishes and 
tableware and labor, which are all expensive. A nonheated lunch consisting of 
a sandwich or two and fruit in season is quite as satisfactory, and much, much 
cheaper. 

The kind neighbor of other days who selected tender beef, spent hours while 
it simmered, seasoned the broth, and carried it to the sick friend wasted a lot 
of effort. The result of her labor was salt solution flavored with beef, which 
could not nourish to any degree. The custom of taking soup at the beginning of 
a meal was to improve the appetite for what was to come—period. 

So, let’s supply day-old bread (which dealers can’t sell to their customers), a 
slice of beef, chicken, or lamb, eggs, or tuna fish, etc. And maybe Senator Byrd 
will donate some surplus apples. This will accomplish the same result as will 
hot lunches at a fraction of the cost. 

JAMES A. GANNON, Sr., M.D. 


Senator Morse. I have just received a notice that we have to close 
this hearing at this time because of pressing Senate business. 

We will continue these hearings, Mr. Lee, tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 11:30 a.m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Thursday, March 26, 1959.) 
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PROBLEMS OF HUNGRY CHILDREN IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


THURSDAY, MARCH 26, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PusLic HEALTH, 
Epucation, WELFARE, AND SAFETY, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE District oF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 6226, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Wayne Morse presiding. 

Present : Senator Morse. 

Also present: Chester H. Smith, chief clerk; William P. Gulledge, 
chief counsel; Donald P. Feldman, assistant counsel; and Charles 
Lee, assistant chief clerk. 

Senator Morsge. The subcommittee will come to order. 

There will be inserted in the record a table prepared by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare dated August 27, 1957, 
and for comparison purposes such equivalent data of 1958 as is 
available. 

There will, also, be incorporated in the record at this point, the 
second informal report to the District of Columbia Regional Commit- 
tee of the Health and Welfare Council of the National Capital Area 
about the Junior Village Committee by Mrs. Philip Graham. 

(The reports of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare dated August 27, 1957, and April 2, 1959, and the second informal 
report are as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, 
SocraL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 27, 1957. 

To: State agencies administering approved public assistance plans. 
Subject: Aid to dependent children: Amounts for basic items used in determin- 
ing need and amount of payments for specified types of families, July 1955. 
On September 23, 1955, agencies udministering aid to dependent children 
programs in the 48 States and the District of Columbia were requested to provide 
information regarding assistance standards used in July 1955 in determining need 
and amounts of payments for specified types of families receiving aid to 
dependent children. The purpose of that request was to obtain information 
needed by the President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions (Bradley Commis- 
sion). Staff Report No. 5, Benefit Levels in Veterans’ Programs: A Study of 
Possible Criteria and Standards for Use in Determining Benefit Levels, A Report 
on Veterans’ Benefits in the United States, issued by the Commission, included 
some of the data reported by State agencies. Data included in the attached 
tables are in greater detail than those presented in the Commission’s report. 
We realize that because of revisions in standards many of these data are obsolete 
but we hope they will still have some value. 
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Three of the attached tables summarize data reported in response to the 
above-mentioned request. The fourth table summarizes data relating to maxi- 
mums, exceptions to usual maximums, and other limitations on assistance pay- 
ments, in States having such maximums or limitations, that were submitted 
in periodic reports (form PA-271) for September 1955. Coverage of the data 
is limited to the continental United States. 

In the request for information from State agencies, provision was made for 
reporting on three types of ADC families. Requirement items covered were 
those generally referred to as “the basic items” and were as follows: food; 
clothing; personal care (incidentals) ; medicine chest supplies; household sup- 
plies; rent (including water charges) ; fuel for heating; fuel for cooking; elec- 
tricity (including refrigeration) ; and other items that are generally included 
in cases of the specified types. Averages were requested for the rent and 
utility items. In summarizing the data, all utilities were combined ; the “other” 
classification covers personal care, medicine chest supplies, household supplies, 
and other. 

Several States reported maximums, rather than averages, for rent and two 
States, Missouri and Wisconsin, reported that maximums or standard cost 
figures were not used for rent and utilities. In these instances, amounts were 
estimated by the Bureau of Public Assistance. All estimated amounts in the 
tables are identified by footnotes. 

Sincerely yours, 
KatTHrYN D. Goopwin, Acting Director. 
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TaBLE 1.—Aid to dependent children: Amounts for basic items used in determin- 
ing need and amount of payment for family consisting of incapacitated father, 
mother, son (age 11), and daughter (age 7), July 1955 























Rent (in- 
Region and State Total Food Clothing cluding | Utilities | Other 
charges for 
water) 
OR se sand~ scene J2ea $167. 40 1 $80. 20 2 $23. 60 $30. 00 1 $14. 58 2 $15. 00 
| 
Region I: | 
Connecticut .........-..-.- 204. 90 84. 40 27.00 55. 00 18. 75 19. 75 
CR ee ohn pamsine ais 187. 50 98. 00 31. 00 27. 00 | 18. 00 13. 50 
Massachusetts 3_____..-.-. 172. 70 82. 75 31. 50 4 28. 00 17. 40 13. 05 
New Hampshire-----..---- 167. 00 87. 00 15. 00 35. 00 23. 00 7.00 
Rhode Island_---....--.--- 137. 85 76. 50 19. 15 20. 00 13. 05 9.15 
oN ac coininl 175. 28 82. 85 26. 10 28. 22 28. 76 9. 35 
Region II: 
SEO SLi. ceccnccus 169. 92 91.00 24. 00 425.00 | 18, 42 11. 50 
ON SS ee Eee 201. 65 81. 75 26. 30 55. 00 19. 00 19. 60 
BOONE OME Se daonwncscicee 163. 90 78. 50 22. 40 25.00 | 24. 70 13. 30 
Pennsylvania..........-.-- 143. 35 68. 40 21. 00 24. 70 14. 30 14. 95 
Region III: 
District of Columbia_-..--. 177. 00 81. 00 34. 00 4 33. 00 15. 00 14. 00 
OGY oh .c......c0ncse 169. 60 88. 50 24. 40 35. 20 11. 00 10. 50 
OS SS See 123. 30 (5) (5) 4 20. 00 (5) 5 2.30 
North Carolina_..-...-... 158. 50 80. 00 19. 00 40. 00 8.00 11. 50 
RNID T: Clckicnacastbhodine 133. 21 63. 70 20. 90 25. 00 10. 71 12. 90 
West Virginia._._.....-.-- 141. 16 73. 40 19. 88 30. 00 10. 60 7.2 
Region IV 
NR ie hn cen ncsedone 131. 08 70. 12 18. 87 25. 75 6. 95 9. 39 
RS con co bebies 194. 10 87. 50 28. 00 50. 00 9. 60 19. 00 
els ose www candida 128. 30 80. 50 19. 00 15. 35 8.95 4. 50 
DEL... .  ncacedda 125. 11 62. 49 19. 00 4 21.00 6. 50 16. 12 
South Carolina. ---...-..- 102. 35 63. 00 14. 50 11. 00 7. 65 6. 20 
eens... 2c saddn 137. 00 75. 60 18. 00 20. 00 7.00 16. 40 
Region V: 
te Es celles 155. 70 72. 50 20. 20 35. 75 16. 15 11. 10 
EL, 160d kaconccaedan 151. 95 83. 40 23. 60 21. 00 12. 30 11. 65 
EMO Sb. <ccccncstids 175. 39 82. 90 25. 60 4 43.00 14. 89 9. 00 
Sp ST ES a Tet 176. 06 84. 00 4 20. 85 40. 00 13. 75 17. 46 
ee eee oe 178. 85 73. 10 29. 65 441.00 417.00 18. 10 
Region VI 
Te ect iincsancesbliee 194, 24 74. 39 27. 30 42. 00 25. 75 24. 80 
Ee eer 158. 40 78. 30 22. 10 30. 00 11.00 17. 00 
DENOUNCE dcncenene cide 164, 05 79. 30 23. 85 25. 00 17. 25 18. 65 
Missouri__. 167. 40 74. 45 22. 85 4 25. 00 413.00 32. 10 
Nebraska. -....- 167, 85 76. 25 26. 35 35. 00 14. 00 16. 25 
North Dakota- .- 160. 00 78. 60 21. 60 25. 00 17. 20 17. 60 
South Dakota---........-- 191. 84 78. 20 25. 70 50. 00 17. 89 20. 05 
Region VII: 
ONE fi) dcncnaccsciénn 126. 00 84.00 18. 00 16. 00 9.00 fussindcd..c 
DR pncicccaceseddbe 125. 05 59. 30 21.00 30. 00 8. 00 6. 75 
New Merxico....-......... 135. 50 84. 50 19. 00 418.00 11. 50 2. 50 
see. con ecuhdide 121. 00 65. 00 12. 00 15. 00 10. 00 19. 00 
te cmcnnnccseoguabiiaios 130. 33 79. 00 $10.00 4 22.00 7. 33 612.00 
Region VIII: 
RNID, bad dnascenastiibe 165. 17 71.12 21. 55 50. 00 12. 85 9. 65 
Disa dctiiniiconsncecdiinn 197. 00 86. 00 27.00 47.00 15. 00 22. 00 
DNR, dh ndoncasnndntiins 182. 50 85. 00 24.00 4 28. 00 19. 00 26. 50 
nnd ili h nai ornesehaldiiie 198. 75 95. 50 38. 00 434.00 15.75 15. 50 
Oy PNG Li do ccsccndéuibe 187. 50 90. 20 33. 00 4 32.00 15. 00 17. 30 
Region LX: 
BINED. ds Sin ddececncouiepe 175. 00 84. 00 24. 00 4 28.00 15. 00 24. 00 
A cen ncssemegihe 173. 00 80. 40 27. 20 45. 00 5. 40 15. 00 
Se 191. 55 87. 45 26. 10 4 43. 00 16. 95 18. 05 
SE 5. ddndinnnoseesnihts 183. 10 92. 50 19. 50 40. 00 14. 85 16. 25 
fl 184. 20 79. 25 28. 45 33. 60 15. 90 27. 00 





1 Based on data excluding Maryland. See footnote 5. 

? Based on data excluding Maryland and Texas. See footnotes 5 and 6. 

3 Cost-of-living increase of 14.2 percent prorated over all items except rent. See footnote 4. 
4 Estimated by Bureau of Public Assistance. 


5 Detailed information for food, clothing, personal care, medicine chest supplies, household supplies, 
and utilities, totaling $101, not reported. 


* Allowance for personal care included in amount for clothing. 
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TaBLe 2.—Aid to dependent children: 


(age 9), July 1956 


Region and State 





OR ida cmwecinel 


Region I: 
GConnectiout.... ........us< 
NG, .dctilinthcncounpeles 
Massachusetts 3___._..-.-- 
New Hampshire-----.---- 
Rhode Island-.-___-.-.--.-- 
TOE: a. 8e cnc cnumne 

Region II: 
pelewere..b.2s......... ou 
New Jersey ----- Janse hibie 
 @® (., 28 eee 
Pennsylvania.........-.-- | 

Region III: 

District of Columbia-___--- 
I a ahha 
DEON WRN... clidcccney stan 
North Carolina__-. - 
meen. s 25 ol kh edde | 
West Virginia_....--- 

Region IV: 
ES ee 
DNR bite. cuue ed 
NE aa ae + eae 
Mississippi. -.......-.---- 
South Carolina-----..-.-- 
TEL... ncuulte 

Region V: | 
os ee ek 
SS eae IS 
Michigan .._......-- sodas 
Ohio 





Region VI: 
I oe toe ES i ceaeuee 
Kansas 
Minnesota. 
pemoue, (oi. te 
peers. O21. ccc dls 
North Dakota. -....-.-- J 
South Dakota. --.-_-.-.---- 

Region VII: | 
peeemees. 2......2. 224 


BNR UL... wcnntocds 
New Biekiee.is.......-2c. 
NES 
ee eee ae 
Region VIII: 
RY a ee ae 
SS Pe Se ee 
NE. ALS... nancend 
Utah 
Wy FONG AA 5. 500..005 
Region IX: 
Arizona 
Cee ee... ease 
Nevada 
> 2 eae “ 
Washington. --_..._--- ---| 
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Amounts for basic items used in determin- 
ing need and amount of payment for family consisting of mother only and 1 son 














Total Clothing 
—|—_——_--—| ——_-—--|-- - — 
$104. 00 1 $44. 00 2 $11.70 

126. 15 48. 90 13. 00 

119. 00 49. 00 15. 50 

112. 20 49. 30 15. 60 

107. 50 | 45. 50 | 7. 50 
89. 86 44. 16 9. 65 

123. 43 49. 00 11.70 
95. 7: 44. 00 11. 00 

134. 60 | 44. 00 11. 20 

103. 00 | 45. 30 12. 40 
88. 40 35. 50 10. 50 

104. 00 43. 00 17. 00 

104. 90 51.40 12. 20 | 
83. 65 5) (5) 

108. 75 55. 00 10.00 | 
77.28 32. 35 11.75 
85. 00 36. 72 9. 94 
73. 69 33. 01 9. 57 | 

114. 65 46. 00 15. 50 
74. 95 42. 00 9. 50 | 
84. 04 40. 08 | 11. 00 
58. 30 30. 50 | 6. 95 
76. 50 36. 50 9.00 | 

101. 75 39. 85 10. 10 
92. 70 45.75 13. 

115. 14 44. 90 12. 80 

105. 38 43. 50 411.90 

116. 25 42. 20 16. 75 

115. 96 39. 76 14. 40 
97.25 40. 90 10. 60 
98. 45 44. 65 11.10 

106. 94 39. 19 12.10 

101. 90 45. 05 13. 75 
95. 10 40. 60 10. 40 

125. 99 43.20 | 13. 90 
72. 00 42. 00 9. 00 
79. 45 34. 20 10. 75 
81. 00 47.00 9. 00 
83. 00 38. 00 7.00 
72. 83 39. 50 6 5.00 

100. 53 33. 64 9. 60 

125. 80 51. 50 13. 50 

109. 00 46. 50 11.75 

107. 60 47.75 19. 00 

104. 80 46. 40 18. 00 

116. 00 49. 00 12. 00 

114. 30 38. 30 13. 30 

106. 40 50. 45 13. 70 

115. 91 48.75 9.75 

122. 60 45. 65 14. 50 
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1 Based on data excluding Maryland. 
? Based on data excluding Maryland and Texas. 
3 Cost-of-living increase of 14.2 percent prorated over all items except rent. 


4 Estimated by Bureau of Public Assistance. 


See footnote 5. 
See footnotes 5 and 6. 


See footnote 4. 


$ Detailed information for food, clothing, personal care, medicine chest supplies, household supplies, and 
utilities, totaling $66.50, not reported. 


6 Includes allowance for personal care. 
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TABLE 3.—Aid to dependent children: Amounts for basic items used in determin- 
ing need and amount of payment for family consisting of mother only and 1 son 
(age 14), 1 girl (age 9), and 1 girl (age 4), July 1955 



































| 
| Rent (in- | 
Region and State Total Food | Clothing cluding Utilities Other 
| charges for 
| | Water) 
Sediag ah $161. 50 1$77.25 | 2 $22.80 | $30.00 | 1 $14.15 2 $14.45 
Region I: | | | : | 
Cmoctions= . . . ...<.«coone 194. 25 79. 00 24. 25 55. 00 | 18.75 17. 25 
ee a 178. 50 91. 00 30. 50 | 27. 00 | 18. 00 | 12. 00 
Massachusetts 3___._._.--- 167. 80 79. 80 31. 05 428.00 | 17. 45 11. 50 
New Hampshire. --_.------ | 161. 50 82. 50 14. 50 | 35. 00 23. 00 | 6. 50 
Rhode Island_....-------- 133. 45 74. 55 17. 40 | 20. 00 13.05 | 8.45 
ee Rae Sinatra 173. 38 82. 05 26. 00 | 28. 22 28. 76 8.35 
Region II: | 
a a sciencdaikemnia ania 163. 92 84. 00 25. 00 4 25. 00 18. 42 | 11. 50 
New Jersey.........------ 195. 45 | 77.75 | 26. 50 55. 00 | 19. 00 | 17. 20 
| a Eee 161. 10 76. 50 24.10 | 25. 00 | 24.70 | 10. 80 
paneer 142. 20 66. 80 22. 50 | 24. 70 14. 30 | 13. 90 
Region : | 
District of Columbia------ 164. 00 72. 00 31. 00 4 33. 00 15. 00 | 13. 00 
EY... nx onde ncowes 172. 20 92.70 | 22. 80 35. 20 11. 00 10. 50 
ONIN oo orc ugh neces 123. 15 (5) (5) | 4 20. 00 (5) 59.15 
North Carolina_...-...---| 159. 50 80. 00 19. 00 | 40. 00 8. 00 | 12. 50 
IS 33 okinckeeukeey | 133. 61 63. 30 23.05 | 25. 00 10.71 | 11. 55 
West Virginia_..........-- | 143. 07 74. 90 20. 29 30. 00 | 10. 60 | 7. 28 
Region IV: | 
oo ca cwiebooten 132. 05 70. 84 19. 32 | 25.75 | 6. 95 9.19 
a Se 193. 10 88. 50 30. 00 50. 00 9. 60 | 15. 00 
RN < acca cdi x ndveew octe 129. 80 80. 50 19. 00 15. 35 8.95 6. 00 
Mississippi_-.......--.--- 125. 11 62. 49 19. 00 421.00 | 6. 50 | 16, 12 
South Carolina. --.......-- 100. 60 61. 00 14. 35 11. 00 7. 65 6. 60 
> ae eee eee 128. 80 72. 40 18. 00 | 15. 00 7. 00 16. 40 
egion > | 
erilinois <a ee a, et | 152. 25 69. 90 | 19. 95 35.75 | 16.15 10. 50 
Ne ee 151. 65 88. 35 24.15 21. 00 12. 30 11. 85 
ID ots a eencoae 170. 94 81. 30 24. 20 43. 00 | 13 9, 25 
ee ae 173. 43 77. 50 | 424. 50 40. 00 | 13.75 | 17. 68 
meee Se Ne | 175. 30 | 71.20 | 29. 60 | 441.00 | 417.00 | 16. 50 
Region VI: | | | | 
RE Se pS eye } 189. 48 72. 63 | 26.10 | 42.00 | 25. 75 | 23. 00 
ee | 156. 20 74. 85 | 22.10 | 30. 00 11. 00 | 18. 25 
est 158. 70 78. 50 21.05 | 25. 00 17. 25 | 16. 90 
re -. 4. caceaeee S 166. 70 73. 90 | 22. 45 425. 00 | 413.00 | 32. 35 
EE an 164. 20 | 74. 55 26. 20 | 35. 00 14. 00 | 14. 45 
North Dakota. -...........| 157. 70 | 78. 40 | 20. 40 25. 00 17. 20 | 16. 70 
South Dakota..........--- 190. 69 76. 00 27. 00 50. 00 17. 89 | 19. 80 
Region VII: | 
NIMS 2) ook, seeds 118. 00 | 77. 00 17. 00 | 16. 00 | $00 |.......4.8 
Nn eee | 126. 65 61. 50 20. 40 | 30. 00 8. 00 | 6.75 
New Mexico-_-_.-_--- Eee | 131. 00 | 81. 00 | 18.00 | 418. 00 | 11. 50 | 2. 50 
0 SS ee | 121. 00 | 65. 00 12. 00 15. 00 10. 00 19. 00 
R es S caioknen eat adaet 121. 83 71. 00 610.00 4 22. 00 7. 33 611.50 
egion VIII: | 
Colorado..............<.-- | 155.71 64.71 | 18. 85 | 50. 00 12. 85 | 9.30 
SR tub xccsa eae 181. 55 81. 00 | 25. 50 | 40. 00 15. 00 20. 05 
DROMIOMA. « . 0-00 unc ose. 172. 50 80. 75 21.75 | 4 28. 00 19. 00 | 23. 00 
ee ee te ce 188, 50 | 89. 00 | 35.00} 434.00 | 15.75 | 14.75 
R peers Lichiotienuha: 5 ipl 178.95 | 80. 20 33. 00 432.00 | 15. 00 18. 75 
egion IX: | | | 
CO 162.00 | 74. 00 21.00 | 4 28. 00 | 15. 00 | 24. 00 
Oameerenis.. .. 2. ss dcu.- 172. 30 | 77.70 | 26. 30 45. 00 | 5. 40 17. 90 
Se ee } 160. 85 60. 50 | 24.15 | 443.00 | 16. 95 16. 25 
eS 178, 85 | 88. 00 | 18. 50 | 40. 00 14. 85 we 
PrN. chs nnnntpcen | 181. 05 | 77. 55 | 29. 25 33. 60 | 15. 90 24.75 


1 Based on deta excluding Maryland, See footnote 5. 

? Based on data excluding Maryland and Texas. See footnotes 5 and 6. 

3 Cost-of-living increase of 14.2 percent prorated over all items except rent. See footnote 4. 

4 Estimated by Bureau of Public Assistance. 

5 Detailed information for food, clothing, personal care, medicine chest supplies, household supplies, and 
ntilities, totaling $101, not reported. 

* Includes allowance for personal care. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 2, 1959. 
DEAR SENATOR: In response to your request to John M. Lynch of the Bureau 
of Public Assistance for more recent information similar to that released in 
August 1957 in the tables entitled “Aid to dependent children: Amounts for 
basic items used in determining need and amount of payments for specified 
types of families, July 1955,” we are enclosing a table entitled “Aid to depend- 
ent children: Monthly cost standards for basic needs for family consisting of 
mother (35), boy (14), one girl (9), and one girl (4), and effective monthly 
maximum on money payments for basic needs for such a family, by State, July 
1958.” 
Since the enclosed table is one of a set of similar tables that will comprise a 
release that is still in preparation, we have labeled it “Preliminary.” 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM L. MITCHELL, 


Commissioner. 
Enclosure. 


PRELIMINARY 


Aid to dependent children: Monthly cost standards for basic needs for family con- \ 
sisting of mother (85), boy (14), 1 girl (9), and 1 girl (4), and effective 
monthly maximum on money payments for basic needs for such a family, by 
State, July 1958 











Monthly amount for basic needs 
Effective 
Items other than rent monthly 
lc ent Se __| maxi- 
| | | mum on 
State Per- money 
| | sonal pay- 
| Total Rent ! } | care | ments for 
| Total Food | Cloth-| and Utili- All basie 
| ing medi- | ties! | other | needs? 
| | cine 
| | | chest | 
supplies} 
High__.. 3 $241.00! 3 $85. 00) $208. 00) $132. 00) $35. 00 3 $31. 50 
Median_- . 3173.10) 337.60) 134.00) 80. 00 22. 50 | 312.76 
Low... = 361.50, 39.40) 49.50) 36.50) 8. 00 | $2.00 
= — ee — ESSE ee — = — a = —| — — 
Alabama..-- , - 137.05 30.75) 106. 30| 70. 84); 422.32) 4$1. 80) 6. 95 MM 39) 5 $30. 15 
Alaska... ---.- 241.00} 33.00} 208.00) 132.00! 30.00! 9.00} 30.00) 7.00} 6102.00 
SE 174. 00 40.00) 134.00) 74.00) 21.00 18. 00) 15. 00 6. 00 134. 00 
Arkansas. ..----- ‘ 124. 50 22.50} 102.00) 77.00 17.00 | 78.00 | 66. 00 
California__- 192.60! 46.80) 145.80) 85.30) 31.30) * 5.30) 6.00) 817.90 192. 60 
Colorado-.-_--- ‘ 157.00! 746.92) 110.08) 69.00) 18.90) *%5.50) 712.7% 8 3.90 
Connecticut - - - - - 199.25; 760.00) 139.25) 79. 00 24. 25 8. 75 18. 75 8. 50 
Delaware. 170. 50 35.00) 135. 50) 84. 00 25. 00 10. 50) 15.00 1.00 99. 00 
District of Columbia--_- 177. 00 46.00! 131.00 72.00! 31.00 ) 15.00} %13.00) 1° 146.91 
Florida_ .- . 220.45} 65.00} 155.45) 101.00) 24.00 15. 00 11. 70 3. 75) 78. 00 
Georgia. on 154. 50 30.00} 124.50) 88.50 19. 00} 6. 00 11.00 101. 00 
Hawaii... it ieatintenit 158. 35 50.00) 108.35 91. 00) 8. 00)__. 9.35 . 
Idaho-_. ; 204. 10 52.00; 152.10; 81.00 25. 50 22.35) 717.25 6.00 
SES ; (11) | (1) | 125.65) 71.45 19. 95 6.30) 23.75) 4. 20). 
Se 141. 35 25.00) 116. 35) 74. 10} 19. 70 5. 75) 12.05 4.75 110.00 
a | 197. 98 42.00} 155.98 79. 63) 26. 10) 9. 40 25. 75) 15.10) 12 168.28 
Kansas. ..----- 166.60| 732.00) 134. 60) 74.85| 27.75] (*) 9.75) % 22.25 166. 60 
Kentucky. ....--..- 172.20; 35.20) 137.00) 92.70) 22.80 6.00} 11.00) 4. 50 110. 00 
Louisiana------ ‘ 139.75) 30.00) 109.75) 71.50; 18.50 9.00 8. 00) 2. 75 98. 00 
Maine_. ca ss 195.00) 732.00) 163.00) 91.00) 31.00) 10.00) 19.00) 12.00 110.00 
Maryland_.----- 134.15} 31.00) 103.15) 60.00; 421.50) (4) |) 11.50) 1910.15 134.15 
Massachusetts -_--- ‘ 192. 40 50.30; 142.10) 84.20 32.00 5. 85) 11.30 8.75 
Michigan ..- ; 220.25) 60.00) 160.25 7. 00 26. 00 16. 00 18. 50 2. 75) 130. 00 
Minnesota__ 162.20; 28.00) 134.20) 86.90) 21.40) 13.50). 76.00) 6. 40} .---- 
Mississippi - - - 163.64) 31.50) 132.14) 84.10) 21.00 6. 36) 8.72 11. 96 50. 00 
Missouri-._-- 182. 45 35.00; 147. 45) 73.90| 22.45) 88. 65) 14. 50} § 27.95 6 102. 30 
Montana. . - waaipeal 201.25) 14 67. 50|!4 133. 75 81. 25) 23. 50 16.50) = (14) 12. 50): .-- 
Nebraska. _- ; 202. 70 60.00, 142.70 77.75) 26.20 19. 20} 15. 50 4.05 115. 00 
Nevada..-- == 235. 25 85.00) 150.25 90. 65 24.15 6. 20 19. 20 10. 05 106. 00 
New Hampshire. -- 156.50; 30.00) 126.50) 85.50! 14.50) (% 20.00! 6.50 
New Jersey --- al 204.80) 742.00; 162.80 91.50) 28.50 16.00} 22.80 4.00 
New Mexico.___- | 150.00} 25.00) 125.00! 91.00) 18.00 | 711.50) 4.50 100. 00 
Rew ToK........ 187.60! 15 60.00/!5 127.60! 80.30) 21.00) %4.60! 156.40) ®15.30)__-- 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Aid to dependent children: Monthly cost standards for basic needs for family 
consisting of mother (35), boy (14), 1 girl (9), and 1 girl (4), and effective 
monthly maximum on money payments for basic needs for such a family, by 
State, July 1958—Continued 




















Monthly amount for basic needs | 
| | Effective 
| Items other than rent monthly 
a : ; : ae maxi- 
| | | mum on 
State Per- | money 
| ] | } sonal | pay- 
Total Rent ! | care ments for 
} | Total | Food | Cloth-| and | Utili- All basic 
| ing | medi- | ties! other needs 3 
| | | cine | 
| chest 
| jsupplies | 
se a aneniaibialennlllcapaaeliagsie saiol ES a il ethene peeriil : jh spiel adit 
North Carolina --- $171.00] $50. 00] $121. 00! $80 oo! $19.00) $2.00) $9.50) $10.50) $110.00 
North Dakota- - --- 3% 184.70) 740.00) 144.70 83. 70) 23. 70) 4.60) 719.80 12. 90) slides Che setae 
ID wse5~s } 194.11) 7.55.00} 139.11) 77.50) 434.50) 41.00) 719.00) 7.11 otk 
Oklahoma. -- ; nial 135.00) 30.00) 105.00) 65.00 12. 00 12. 00 12. 00) 4. 00 135. 00 
Oregon. - - - 195. 75 7 87.75) 22.50} 14.00} 18.00) 3. 50} : 
Pennsylvania. 144. 70) 73.00} 20.00) (%) 14.80) %7.00)_- 
Puerte Bioo.......-..<-| 69. 34) 40. 95 8. 50 5.10} 75.39 | 1022.88 
Rhode Island 156. 35 75.05} 17.85 5.65! 19.30} 3. 50) 
South Carolina- -- |} 16 133. 50} 71.50) 14.35 3. 00 7. 65 2.00 63. 00 
South Dakota. - -- 204. 45 93. 95 28. 60 13. 75 20.15 3.00 118. 00 
Tennessee. - . . - -- 143. 00 76. 00) 16. 00 15. 00 9. 00 2. 00 78. 00 
Texas... 143. 30 88.00) 415.75 (#5 7.30 85.75 17 77.00 
ean. .2.k i | 209. 05 90. 00 35. 00 8. 50 15. 75 8. 25 163. 00 
Vermont---- nate 178.90) 7 82.05; 26.00) (°) 31.50) %9.35 118. 00 
Virgin Islands_ -- 61. 50 36. 50 11. 00 2.00 61. 50 
Virginia -__-- 167. 45 9! 70.15 24. 75 6. 95 12.05 5. 60) _- 
Washington_.___- id ot te 213. 85 52.00) 161.85 79. 30 30.55) 818.20 22.25) § 11.55 213. 85 
West Virginia.--.__- ae 141.72) 725.00) 116.72 74.90} 20.29 3. 48 9, 25 8. 80 110. 00 
Wisconsin. - - -- ee 195. 15 55.00! 140.15 72. 35 29. 60 11. 20 19. 00 8. 00) - - , 
Wyoming 197. 68 45.00 152.68 80. 20 33. 00 6. 00 12. 73 20. 75 180. 00 
| | 


1 Represents fixed amount, maximum, or amount considered necessary unless otherwise indicated. 

? For some States, amounts shown differ from ‘‘usual maximums on money payments’’ included in other 
releases of the Bureau of Public Assistance because the ‘effective maximum”’ represents, as applicable, 
the smallest of: (1) The legal or administrative maximum; (2) the amount resulting from a percentage or 
flat amount reduction; or (3) the amount for total basic needs. Because of State practices of rounding money 
payments, actual payments may differ slightly from amounts shown for some States. 

§ Based on data for 52 States. 

‘ Amount for personal care included with amount for clothing. 

5 Represents 22 percent of budget deficit. 

6 Payment limited to 85 percent of $120 maximum in Alaska and 93 percent of $110 maximum in Missouri. 

’ Estimated average. 

* Amount for medicine chest supplies included with amount for ‘‘all other.”’ 

* Amount for personal care and medicine chest supplies included with amount for ‘‘all other.”’ 

10 Payment limited to specified percent of requirements: District of Columbia, 83; Puerto Rico, 33. (As 
of September 1958 District.of Columbia restriction abolished.) 

it Data for rent not available; incomplete data preclude determination of amount of total basic needs. 

12 Payment limited to 85 percent of requirements less income in excess of reduction. 

8 Includes ice for refrigeration. 

14 Amount for utilities included with amount for rent. 

1s Amount for heating included in amount for rent; rent represents estimated average fased on 1 percent 
sample of cases in New York City. 

16 Adjusted amount with which family’s income would be compared is $90. 


; 1? Payment limited to maximum of $80, less flat reduction of $1 per child; maximum reduction, $4 per 
amily. 


Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Bureau of 
Public Assistance. 


SEconD INFORMAL REPORT TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REGIONAL COMMITTEE 
OF THE HEALTH AND WELFARE COUNCIL OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL AREA ABOUT 
THE JUNIOR VILLAGE COMMITTEE 


(By Mrs. Philip Graham ) 


sast October when we reported to you on the Junior Village project I men- 
tioned a staff conviction which the committee was about to consider in detail. 
It was that the prevention of social dependency is not primarily the job of 
the welfare agencies. 

It is all both public and private staffs can do to prevent bad family situa- 
tions from worsening, and to keep up with the most urgent requests from fami- 
lies on the verge of, or at the point of, complete breakdown. 
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Accordingly our executive committee has had a series of meetings with Dis- 
trict officials concerned in any way with dependency, such as heads of schools, 
recreation, police, corrections, public employment service, health, and the cor- 
poration counsel. We also have met with the Catholic, Methodist, and Epis- 
copalian bishops; both in their capacities of church leaders and heads of 
private children’s institutions. Our aim in these interviews was to discuss our 
own growing conviction that prevention is a citywide rather than a strictly 
welfare problem. At the same time we hoped to gain ideas from their experi- 
ence. Ultimately we would like to see some sort of permanent cooperative effort 
of a concrete kind grow out of these meetings. Only by a simultaneous effort 
from many directions, we feel, can the mounting disruptions in submarginal 
family life be halted. 

Areas of discussion ranged from closer cooperation with the Department 
of Public Welfare on finding families in danger of breaking up, to ways and 
means of prevention once they are found. Some of the discussion has centered 
around the possibility of social workers being placed in schools and police pre- 
cincts. While it is in no way the policy of either the schools or the police 
to undertake anything of this kind, we understood from their heads they would 
be willing to cooperate with neighborhood workers under the Department of 
Public Welfare, if such could be obtained. 

Development of local area leadership was discussed and was felt by many of 
us to be needed, particularly local Negro leadership. This is not an easy job 
as of course the areas where such leaders are needed are the ones where it 
least exists. We intend to work more along those lines in the time that remains 
to us. 

Out of almost each meeting came certain specific possibilities of cooperation 
with welfare officials which are being followed up or might be in the future. To 
cite an example, there is the possibility of putting information on neighborhood 
public recreation facilities into surplus food slips. We also discussed the pos- 
sibility of working with roving recreation leaders. Other hopeful ideas on co- 
operation came out of the meeting with the Health Department, which it would 
be premature to describe. 

Another valuable meeting from the point of view of our own education was 
held among representatives of the National Capital Housing Authority, the new 
Homemaker’s Service, the Public Assistance and Child Welfare Divisions, De- 
partment of Public Welfare, and ourselves. The aim here was to explore ways 
the Homemaker’s Service might work with public housing to prevent placement 
of children from public housing in Junior Village. The role of the Homemaker’s 
Service already is a useful one and could be much more as it expands, in such 
prevention. But it was also recognized, of course, that the bulk of the Depart- 
ment children come from situations far more critica] even than the few disinte- 
grating families that may be in public housing. 

Since we haven’t finished all of our meetings and haven’t followed up on 
others, there is nothing further to mention in this area. 

Two important reports have been completed since I talked to you in October: 
that of Mrs. Elizabeth de Schweinitz on “Public Assistance and Junior Village 
Children”, and Miss Gizella Huber’s of “Economic Indicators of Social De- 
pendency in the District of Columbia.” 

These reports represent staff thinking. Our committee recommendations will 
be formulated in the remaining months of the project. These reports are ready 
to be released to press and radio stations, as it is the opinion of our committee 
that they contain facts of great public interest. 

The gist of Mrs. de Schweinitz’s report suggests that the aid to dependent 
children program might have grown somewhat out of date, at least as far as the 
District is concerned, unless some other assistance program can take up the 
gaps which the study reveals. No longer does our major social dependence prob- 
lem consist of mothers stranded by the death, desertion, or total disability of 
their husbands. Rather, it also consists of families in which the fathers earn- 
ings are inadequate to cover the size of their families; or of fathers with inter- 
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mittent or no jobs; or of mothers whose lives consist of so-called serial mar- 
riages, legal or otherwise. It is probable that a large proportion of District 
children from submarginal families and who receive no financial grants come 
from one or another of such households. 

Alternates or modifications to the present program would be complicated both 
technically and economically in view of currently increasing assistance case 
loads and costs. 

Among the serious and urgent problems of the District found by Miss Huber 
in the economic report are: 

(1) A Jack of information about the District’s population in terms of fam- 
ily units. 

(2) A lack of information about the District’s economy as contrasted with that 
of greater Washington. 

(3) A dwindling middle-income population in the District, with white families 
concentrated at the top-level of the income scale and Negro families between the 
low and lowest rungs. Housing and job opportunities for this group are ex- 
tremely limited. 

She considers the increased pressure for jobs from a large child population 
that is rapidly coming of age as the District’s most pressing problem in con- 
nection with dependency. 

Some of the most alarming statistics that Miss Huber used included an esti- 
mate that at least 11,520 submarginal families, with their 45,775 children, are 
living here in the District. 

It appears likely that less than half the children are known to the Department 
of Public Welfare in either the aid to dependent children or in the surplus 
food program. 


Senator Morsr. There will be incorporated in this record a state- 
ment made by Mr. Williams at meeting of Board held February 18, 
1959, as to the proposed policy of establishing a school lunch pro- 

ram in the elementary edhe and its inclusion of kitchen facilities 
in all new elementary school construction. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT MADE BY MR. WILLIAMS AT MEETING OF BOARD HELD FEBRUARY 18, 
1959, IN RE: PROPOSED POLICY OF ESTABLISHING A LUNCH PROGRAM IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND ITS INCLUSION OF KITCHEN FACILITIES IN ALL NEW 
BLEMENTARY SCHOOL Con STRUCTION 


I don’t have the fears you have, Mrs. Pettit, in regard to its being self- 
sustaining because from a personal standpoint, they had cafeterias in elementary 
schools that I attended in Philadelphia and I am certain they had them else- 
where and there was no problem involved in the selling of the food or dispensing 
or operational cost as I sawit. I observed last week over in Virginia, which was 
my first experience over there, that the children paid 30 cents as they bought 
the meal. Whether or not they had announced the fact that they would be on 
the schedule every day to buy food or whatnot, I can’t say, but I do know they 
paid cash as they were served that particular day. That was an elementary 
school. So not being an expert, I mean, I can offer no more than my experience 
in that regard. 

Also, I adopt the Superintendent’s statement and I adopt Mrs. Spencer’s 
statement and I further say that the people of the District of Columbia should 
be satisfied with no less than the people of any other community, and that 


is all. 
Senator Morse. We are glad to have you with us, Captain Gibson. 
If ae will go to the witness chair and proceed in your own way. 
would like to say for the record that I testified before the su 
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committee of the Senate Appropriations Committee yesterday after- 
noon. I will incorporate a copy of that testimony at this point in 
the record. It summarizes the present situation. 

My point of view, Captain Gibson, is that no showing has been 
made to date, in my judgment, by the District Commissioners or 
anyone else, that would justify on any grounds, moral, health, or edu- 

cational, the theory whatever that no children, are in fact hungry. I 
said to the subcommittee and in a speech on the floor of the Senate 
yesterday afternoon I am satisfied that that number is a minimum 
of 7,000. And in view of the evidence in the record of this hearing, 
the burden of proof, so far as I am concerned, is now on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commissioners to show that that figure is in error. 
And if it is not in error—I am satisfied that it is not—I cannot under- 
stand any basis whatsoever for this community not feeding these 
children which means, as I said to the subcommittee and the Senate, 
it is the duty of the Congress to provide the dollars. That is the 
attitude of the chairman. 

If you have information which you think will be helpful to this 
committee, on either side of this issue, I will be glad to hear you now. 

(The statement of Senator Morse is as follows:) 


PUBLIC WELFARE PROBLEMS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—HUNGRY CHILDREN 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Record the text of a statement I made today before a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations under the able chairmanship of the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Island, Mr. Pastore, concerning the school 
lunch program and other public welfare problems confronting the District of 
Columbia. 

(There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR MORSE BEFORE THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE OF THE SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 25, 
1959 


Mr. Chairman, you will recall that 2 years ago I met with your subcommittee 
upon an errand similar to the one I am on today. My appearance then, and 
my appearance today, followed hearings before the Subcommittee on Public 
Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety on the problems of hungry children in 
the District. 

In preface to my recommendations, I wish to extend to you and your col- 
leagues my commendation for the positive action made possible by the funds 
supplied by you. Testimony before my subcommittee shows clearly that the 
assistance given by the Appropriations Committees of the House and the Sen- 
ate has enabled progress to be made in the beginning of an attempt to solve the 
very difficult and complicated problem of poverty and its social concomitants in 
the District. 

One good measure of accomplishment so far is the table which I now present 
to you contrasting relief payments and cases in January 1956 with January 
1959. Reflected in these figures is the abolition of the 83 percent of need limit 
which formerly prevailed. This is a significant step forward in ridding our 
welfare program of extraneous restrictions which have no relationship to what 
should be our primary concern ly provision of adequate finan- 
cial assistance to those in our population who are destitute, the aged, the 
fatherless, the disabled, and the blind. 
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Relief cases and payments, District of Columbia 


January 








Type eet ss a ET ae ee — 
1956 | 1957 1958 1959 
ADC: 
Cases_.-. ; 2,050 2, 221 2, 889 3, 610 
Persons. - - - cearl 8, 858 | 9, 650 12, 731 16, 267 
Children_ | 6, 817 | 7, 385 9, 733 12, 509 
Average grant: | 
Per family per month_- ‘ | $109. 39 | $114. 08 $123. 24 $146. 71 
Per person per month $25. 32 | 526. 26 $27. 97 $32. 56 
Old age assistance: | 
Cases __.. ‘ ‘ — 3, 064 2, 980 3, 131 3, 135 
Average grant per month_____ - A $53. 61 $56. 51 $56. 13 $60. 09 
Monthly grant, | Increase in 
percent change | monthly grant, 
per case, 1956-59 1956-59 
ADC: 
Family_- pot | 134.1 | $37. 32 
Person ---- ” Ms 128. 6 7.2 
OAA (case)__..- -- bh este caee becca | 112.1 | 6. 48 





NoTeE.—In 1956 grants had an 83 percent of budgetary need limitation. In 1959 grants should reflect 100 
percent of need, because of newly adopted standards. 

General cost of living in the District increased, according to BLS index, from 115.9 in 1956 to 121.5 in 1958 
(November data) or an increase of 5.6 points or 104.8 percent of the 1956 base, 


The surplus food distribution program, made possible by funds supplied by 
your subcommittee, is of major importance to the 44,434 low-income individuals 
who are eligible. 

Because of your interest, and that of your colleagues in the House, it begins 
to look as though some needy elementary schoolchildren will, next year, be 
given one square meal a day through the wise use of public funds. 

I say this by way of preface, Mr. Chairman, because I believe that credit 
should be given where and when it is due. 

I am sure however, that none of us is laboring under the misapprehension 
that what has been done is the complete and final answer to the problem, either 
in terms of quality or quantity. We have but begun to till the soil of social 
justice for these less fortunate human beings, the harvest of humanity to man 
is far in the future. Much remains to be done. 

It should be a matter of commonsense that a hungry child will be restless and 
irritable. Every parent knows that. Certainly such was my own observation 
with my own children when traveling across the country and we missed our 
regular dinner hour or when for one reason or another dinner was late at 
home. But in order to document the relationship which exists between nutri- 
tion and ability to learn in school, I asked the Library of Congress to search the 
literature of scientific investigation for published material on the problem. In 
the space of 2 days the Library had developed some 24 citations plus 4 masters 
theses devoted to the subject. The conclusions are as might be expected—that 
there does exist a close relationship between ability to learn and an adequate 
diet. 

Marian C. Behr, in the School Executive, reported, for example: “Achieve- 
ment tests taken before and after a lunch program was provided in school show 
great improvements when lunches have become a regular routine. .When a 
county gives its schools achievement tests, the ones serving a balanced lunch to 
most of their children invariably have the highest scores.” 

Jane M. Leichsenring, in the Minnesota Journal of Education, stated: “In 
the St. Paul schools, where nutrition clinics for undernourished children have 
been a part of the program for many years, the teachers observed greater class- 
room achievement in 43 percent or more of the children studied, improved 
scholarship in 53 percent, attentiveness in 56 percent.” 
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House Report 684, 79th Congress, in 1945, reported: 
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“U.S. Coneress—Hovuse COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE—ScCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


(Report to accompany H.R. 3370, Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1945 (79th Cong., 1st sess., H. Rept. 684, pp. 2, 9) ) 


“Statistical surveys, including physical and mental tests conducted under 
controlled conditions, have shown, as indicated in appendix A, measurable benefit 
to the children when an adequate lunch is provided at school, not only in their 
physical development, but in their educational progress. This improvement 
takes place on all income levels, inasmuch as an adequate lunch at school or 
adequate nutrition is not necessarily assured by the higher income of the parents 
or the rise in the national income as a whole. The increase of working mothers, 
consolidation of schools, greater travel time to schools, and rising scale of food 
costs, together with fixed incomes for many large groups, make the school lunch 
program, in which those who can pay are permitted to pay and those who can- 
not pay need not pay, the appropriate answer. It should be remembered that a 
child may be malnourished yet net hungry. 


* ” a e * - s 
“ExuHisit A—Wak Foop ADMINISTRATION, COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
(OS) 


“Effects of school lunch upon scholastic status, Camden, Mo. 


| Scholastic grade points ! 











a eat is Percent 
| change 
Without Without With lunch, 
lunch, 1938-39)lunch, 1939-40 1939-40 | 
I erates 1, 056 DME Wketinse desi : —0. 09 
Group II (75 children).......-.---------------- BE Bcd shana tenpas | 1, 763 | 9, 23 
“Bffect of school lunch upon attendance, Camden, Mo. 
| 
Percent daily attendance of enrollment 
ae ence ati teade oindaeetindhiteiceaaih yeh Gain in 
percent 
Without Without With lunch, | attendance 
lunch, 1938-39)lunch, 1939-40 1939-40 
ety F000 erent) is an eh tk 69.18 70. 54 | arches acd 11.36 
SOD BE AID OURAD asec tite tyes ng ew nes EE earings atest 84. 34 | 13. 35 
“4 A system of grade points was used in determining scholarship. An excellent mark was given 4 points; 


superior, 3; average, 2; poor, 1; failure, 0.”’ 


I do not wish unduly to prolong this line of testimony, Mr. Chairman, and I 
shall conclude with a citation from a study carried on in an adoining State. 

“Todhunter, Elizabeth Neige. ‘Everyday Nutrition for School Children.’ 
University of Alabama, Extension Division, 1949, pages 42-43. 

“Dr. Ruth Harrell of Columbia University studied the learning ability of a 
group of children in Virginia. The children all lived in an orphanage where 
the diet was not adequate. The children were divided in two groups, matched 
as evenly as possible for age, height, weight, family background, and IQ. Group 
A received a nutritional supplement in tablet form each day. Group B were also 
given a tablet each day but it contained no nutritive value. None of the chil- 
dren knew which ones were receiving the added nutrient material. In a series of 
objective tests, in arithmetic, word matching, writing, etc., carried out over a 
period of weeks, group A in every instance had the higher average score. In 
this carefully controlled experiment the children with the dietary supplement 
showed greater learning ability as attested by their scores on all tests. 

“Diet does make a difference. 

“Diet makes a difference in both old and young but more particularly in the 
growing child.” 
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Having laid this basis, I now pose the question: Granted that an adequate 
diet will improve the learning situation, to what extent ought the lunch program 
in the District elementary schools be expanded? 

Seven hundred are now being given cold lunches on a pilot program from 
voluntary contributions. The Commissioners are asking that the program be 
limited to 1,000 children. The Board of Education asks you for funds to meet 
the need of 7,000 children. In arriving at your determination, I ask you to 
be mindful of the fact that there are, according to a study made by Gizella 
Huber, the economic consultant to the Junior Village project, 11,520 families 
with 45,775 children living in the District, whose family income is less than 
$3,000 per year. 

A table incorporated in our hungry children hearings is of especial signifi- 
eance in this regard. Of 285 non-public-assistance families certified for sur- 
plus food in September, 27 families had no income because both parents were 
unemployed. In 48 families the mother was the head and she was unemployed 
and there was no income. I submit the full analysis for your inspection, with 
the thought that children being cared for by aunts and grandmothers whose 
own income is about $60 to $69 a month might very possibly need a free lunch at 
school. 

In these matters, I hope that the subcommittee will, as a minimum, provide the 
funds requested by the school authorities for this program, because in my judg- 
ment, far more than public assistance children need and can profitably use the 
free school lunch. 


Average monthly income of 285 non-public-assistance families certified for 
surplus food, September 1958 

















Type of family Number of Average 

families income 
Pemsilinn With 2 PaveMts. . 5... nccnncndescccusowewonewsncccsecesuane--ccdes SOG Rd hl... 
Fathers and mothers working -_.-....-.--.-----..---..----. 4 $235 
Fathers only working or in the armed services 101 209 
Fathers unemployed but getting income !_-_.....-....----- 13 112 
as corn meals hd cic dextaie nin die nainin'n ditwisen Satidiip Saeaes 10 91 
Parents unemployed and without income. ----...-...-.-.-------.-..-..- Bh ngs tnmincuninbin 
RI. Aine de padnwedigond bantnnndocbnacdibthintaie «siun« mony 125, sienteddonauhe 
Mothers working and also getting support from fathers of children__-_-__- 5 155 
I ena uchsdim otros maimed inh abi Giethawndionalinin ts akienta 36 145 
Mothers’ income from wages plus other sources ?.___._.....---------..-- 9 136 
Survivor benefits, unemployment compensation, etc_.............-..---- 8 109 
eo on Sane naddiga tubes ekndasebadbumaenciaea 19 60 
Mothers not working and without income_.._.......----..-..----------- luce 
a. sabeteniinckugceinwgpaudacethnahgaetonmbivhboaattneleetina—e ting bem Oisulwadtecidens 
OO SINS Foo sn cada senenegacahvtcddancdinuhibadecudiins | O hes 5 hon 
I cinta niinmbln lia mmae bien ce 1 60 
\f 1 147 
I I hice enacBle eich Ll acdcesacbisnnvesceqnenstnens \\ 1 69 
———SSS————=_—_—”UC—— FZ 
Oe SIRE CORNED | sono desacicnhestnnnodiconmenngsuantbbebunctuts Et. etal 








110 unemployed fathers are getting unemployment insurance or compensation; 2 are getting veteran’s 
benefits; and 1 is getting a Government pension. 

‘Survivor benefits from deceased husbands or old age insurance of mother’s parent living in the home. 

31 grandmother is taking care of 3 children while the mother, who was their sole support, is in jail. 
Another grandmother is taking care of her daughter’s 2 children. The latter does not live in the home and 
makes only sporadic contributions toward her children’s keep. The grandmother (42 years old) is unable 
to work; her boy friend pays the rent. 

4 This couple is caring for 4 children whose mother deserted and whose father is in a veterans’ hospital 

only income of the home is a $60 monthly veterans’ benefit payment to the uncle. 

41 aunt, caring for a young nephew, earns around $69 a month, her sole income. (Her husband is in 

jail.) She applied for public assistance, but was rated ineligible. 


Which brings me to the second point in this area. I confess to a bias in favor 
of the teacher who is in daily contact with the child as being a good judge of 
whether the child, is or is not, in need of nourishment. I would suggest to the 
subcommittee that in the procedure established for determining eligibility for 
the lunch program that the presumption be that a child certified by the school 
is eligible and that he or she be given the lunches during the period that a social 
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work investigation is carried on. In matters of this type, it is better to err upon 
the side of overfeeding rather than underfeeding the child. I think that there is 
no basic incompatibility between the school and the welfare authorities. Each 
supplements the work of the other. 

I also wish to submit a table prepared by the Department of Agriculture 
showing the number of free or reduced-cost meals served children in the various 
States. Particularly, I felt that with this background, no criticism could be 
leveled at the committee if a full program were financed. 


Comparison of free or reduced price meals with total meals served, by States and 
area, 1957-58 


Free or reduced || Free or reduced 


price meals |] price meals 
| 





Total meals | } Total meals 
State served Per- State served Per- 
Number cent | Number | cent 
of of 
total total 
(1) | @ | ® | (1) | (2) (3 
j | 
| | 1 | | \ 
Northeast | || Midwest—Con. 
Connecticut. -..- 17, 755, 368 608,692) 3.4 Minnesota 48, 341, 637) 2,071, 759 4.3 
Delaware___._.-- 3, 115, 760} 95,075} 3.1 || Missouri.........| 51,780,238) 2,751, 025 1.3 
District of Co- ||} Nebraska. . 12, 170, 638 778,327; 6.4 
lum bia | 10, 668, 191 131, 024) 30 North Dakota 8,459,575) 1,086,321; 12.8 
Maine _..--.-| 10,106,488] 1,136,257] 11.2 Ohio____- 85, 685, 483) 3,692,139, 4.3 
Maryland...----| 25, 400, 258] 1,166,418] 4.6 South Dakota._.| 6, 287,379] 771,778) 12.3 
Massachusetts 39, 053, 357| 3,350,005) 8.6 || Wisconsin | 33, 535,684, 2,606,992, 7.8 
New Hampshire.| 5,652,083) | 424.421) 7.5 || 
New Jersey__._..| 23,403,599} 1,813,093) 7.7 Area__- _..| 451, 451,990) 26, 343, 704 5.8 
New York__.....| 124, 264, 410| 34,040,120 27.4 || =“ 
Pennsylvania.___| 78, 027, 069| 4, 272, 606} 5.5 || Southwest: 
Rhode Island___-| 4, 555, 766) 154, 534| 3.4 || Arkansas_.-_-_-- 31, 209,159; 2,913, 575 9.3 
Vermont i 3, 685, 770) 427,547; 11.6 Colorado 17, 296, 500 791, 245 4.6 
West Virginia 26, 607, 444) 3, 806, 223) 14.3 | Kansas g 23, 074, 507 407, 340 1.8 
- - } | Louisiana _| 88, 159,206) 13,084,732 14.8 
AFOB...nddoioe | 372, 295, 563 51, 426, 015] 13.8 || New Mexico-_----}| 9, 404, 143) 1,024,042; 10.9 
L- all a || Oklahoma......-| 29,558,004) 3,601,612) 12.2 
Southeast: | | DOS. «bs : 90, 200, 776) 6, 706, 604 7.4 
Alabama _....| 52,281,844] 3,772,903) 7.2 || PRR ON? ARk| OR FE my OO 
Florida ees 65, 415, 646| 3,653,138, 5.6 | Area....- -| 288, w2, 385| 28, 529, 150 3 9 
Georgia .--------| 71,466,046) 5,884,927) 8.2 | Western: 
ky | 954, 3 }, 302, 093) 2.9 || " | on 
Mussiein pi ooo] - oar ~~ : eal =o || Alaska..___- | 1,227,401) 128, 824) 10.1 
roth Clorelions tg Bee Be ...| 14,942, 522) 1, 557, 308! 10.4 
North Carolina_- 86, 371, 362) 5, 956, 762) 6.9 || G liforni: | 96 067.096) 4.186. 83% 43 
Puerto Rico __ 41, 407, 242| 41,316,305) 99.8 || Gao wma-------- Wie 4 Baad ew 
South Carolina 46,179,228} 4,681,901) 10.1 || yrueng -77-77777| a5.ga7'si3| 5446651 3.4 
Tennessee _ -.--- | 56, 502,900} 6,840,508} 12.1 || yqene 7"7777777] g’ 944635) 4008751 4.5 
Virginia | 515396.193| 3,921,485 7.6 || Idaho-...------. 8, 944, 68 on), S75) 3.8 
Pia eee aan an orto esos 1) SEentens.. 7, 040, 631 428,538) 6.1 
Virgin Islands _--| 813, 546 813, 546) 100. 0 } Nevada... 1 671.744 250050! 13.0 
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The $813,000 needed to finance the school lunch program is a large item for 
a tight budget. I understand that the House has approved some $266,000 
for the lunch program. I urge that the full amount requested by the Board 
of Education for the school lunch program be allowed. In addition, I ask 
that the funds for this purpose be independently earmarked. Certainly any 
reallocation of funds which will take from the teaching staff teachers needed 
to reduce the number of part-time classes would be false economy. One major 
reason for having children well fed is so that they may profit from the educa- 
tion being provided. To nullify this worthy objective by providing fewer 
teachers is most shortsighted. 

Where should the money come from? This question is basic to your work. 
My first answer would be from the Federal payment. Here is one Senator 
who does not believe that the Federal payment is adequate as it has been ap- 
propriated in the last decades. I do not share the philosophy that the payment 
should be geared to real-estate tax equivalents either. As the Senator from 
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Rhode Island will recall in a floor colloquy upon the fiscal 1959 appropriation 
pill, 1 set forth my reasons for believing that the full authorized Federal pay- 
ment should be appropriated. These reasons were based in part upon the 
limitations of the District with respect to taxing the principal employer in the 
District—the Federal Government. Other restrictions, such as the height of 
buildings which may be built, because this is the Capital of the Nation cannot be 
changed by the District government and hence revenue from private operators 
otherwise available in other areas cannot be realized by the District govern- 
ment. There is the undeniable fact, that middle and upper income families 
whose income is derived from employment in the District yet who live in the 
suburbs, cannot be effectively reached by tax levied by the District. The District 
cannot extend its boundaries, as can other metropolitan cities. For all of these 
reasons and others which involve the Federal Government, I would hold that of 
all the impacted areas in the country, this child of the Union deserves and 
should have liberal financial treatment from the Congress in the matter of a full 
Federal payment. 

With the permission of the subcommittee, at this point in my prepared state- 
ment, I wish to digress for a moment to discuss testimony presented this morn- 
ing to the Public Health Subcommittee by Mr. Shea of the Department of Public 
Welfare of the District. 

It concerns, not the regular appropriation bill, but the supplemental bill which 
passed the House yesterday. Mr. Shea informs us that to live within the money 
provided by the supplemental it will be necessary for his department to curtail 
public assistance grants by 15 percent for the months of April, May, and June. 

To do this would be to place on those unfortunate families the children and the 
aged the burden of making up for the money that the Congress does not appro- 
priate under an existing authorization. This is just not morally right in my 
opinion. We created the deficit by legislation, we ought to pay the cost. I realize 
that this subcommittee does not have the supplemental before it at this time, but 
it will be before the Senate Appropriations Committee in the near future, and I 
shall appreciate very much your bringing to the attention of the committee at 
the time it does consider the supplemental request my remarks this afternoon. 

The question will be asked, Why cannot the savings be made in personnel costs 
rather than from the welfare budget? Testimony given to my subcommittee was 
to the effect that curtailment of services and an austerity program was initiated 
last February when it was foreseen that the present year’s appropriation for 
welfare cost would be insufficient to meet the need. To further curtail personnel 
services would have the same result as the reduction in the welfare grant. It 
would come out of the service on a minimum basis that is now provided. 

When, for example, you have 2 employees looking after 82 congenital mentally 
deficient hospitalized patients now in a 24-hour day, is it reasonable to suppose 
that you can, without inviting tragic consequences, reduce this number of em- 
ployees to one? 

A $12,500 item budgeted for homemaker service to families where the mother 
has been hospitalized or incapacitated was necessarily diverted by Mr. Shea to 
the welfare payment funds as part of the austerity program. What are the fu- 
ture costs, Mr. Chairman, of the disruption of a family in this category? If the 
children are taken to the District institution, testimony shows that because of 
overcrowding it was necessary to transfer these dependent children to a juvenile 
delinquent institution. Is this the training and rehabilitation we want? I ask in 
all sincerity, that when you consider the dollars and cents involved you keep in 
mind the human beings that make up the budget statistic. 

I certainly feel quite strongly that wherever the Congress, by act, has increased 
the cost of operations, as we did when we raised the salaries of employees last 
session, we have a duty to provide funds to meet such costs. To place the health, 
education, protection, sanitation, and welfare services of a city in jeopardy 
through denial of funds this late in the operating year is shocking. I would 
certainly add my voice to those who are and will be asking for a restoration of 
these vitally needed funds. I hope that the House will take corrective action to 
restore them, but in the event that this does not occur, I trust that together with 
your colleagues you will seek to do so when the supplementai bill comes before 
your full committee. 

As I have said, my first suggestion and I would urge it as strongly as I can, 
is that the needed funds be made available from the Federal payment using if 
necessary all of the authorization of $32 million. Only, if this is absolutely 
impossible do I advance the thought that the subcommittee explore with care 
other items now approved. 
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Particular attention may with profit, perhaps, be given to the highway con- 
struction program, badly needed though it may be. I am advised that although 
the Federal participation in construction and condemnation costs make this an 
attractive area for expenditure, it does have the effect of removing from the 
tax rolls property now paying real estate taxes. A modest postponement in 
this area could realize, from presently existing revenues, sufficient funds to 
defray the school lunch program costs. 

My values may be challenged by some, but I believe that our children are 
more important resources for the future of the Nation than would be the con- 
struction of a parking facility for State Department employees, originally 
asked for by the Commissioners. The cost of each program is about $800,000. 
Surely, if the site for a parking place is to be secured for the use of the 
Department of States this is a charge to be borne by the State Department 
appropriation rather than the District. 

There are other areas in the budget for the District which are curtailed for 
which I would ask your sympathetic reconsideration, but I especially plead 
for adequate funds and employees to do the major job of taking care of our 
children in the schools, both educationally and nutritionally, and in the home 
through meeting the welfare needs for the underprivileged groups upon a basis 
which is at least consistent with health and decency. Prenatal clinics to reduce 
our shocking infant mortality rate will, I am confident, receive your attention 
as will the provision of a high standard of medical care for our indigent. 

I appreciate having had the opportunity to appear before you. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. EUPHA GIBSON, SALVATION ARMY 


Captain Gipson. Mr. Chairman, I agree with what has already 
been said. 

Of course, we are always aware of the problem. There are many 
angles to it. I think we should be aware of it because of the hungry 
children in the city of Washington. 

We have noticed there has been an increase in our rolls due to 
unemployment. There has been about 6 percent increase in this cate- 
gory of 1958 over 1957. 

hen there is the low-income group, and when the men work they 
don’t get — very much. They don’t have anything to offer. So 
he comes home with $45 and $50 a week, and this family often has 
four to six children and quite often more. 

Well, this man is faced with the decision that either they don’t pay 
their bills, or pay their rent, or don’t feed the family. 

So after a while the inevitable happens. He feeds the children as 
well as he can; and he is evicted, the rent is behind. 

The father of the family will resort to something else, maybe will 
turn to lose himself in drink or he might desert the family or maybe 
go out and steal. So we find the families often are in difficulty. 

And always the children are hungry. They are always hungry. 
They have never had enough to eat. T iah the matter of the surplus 
f commodities had been regarded in this connection. It needs 
some attention in connection with family relationships. At least, it 
would give the children a little food, more security, and would have 
given more food products than they have had before. At least, it 
would stretch the food budget some. 

We had a young man to come to our office the other day—he is earn- 
ing $25 a week. at isall he isabletoearn. He is quite concerned; 
he has four children and a wife, works hard. And he would like to 
earn more but he cannot. That is the only job available to him. 
p tow is he going to do? He cannot possibly rent and feed his chil- 

ren. 
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The free school lunch would, at least, ease that pain of hunger some. 
I think the school lunches would mean more. Just to get a free lunch 
for the school children would mean something to them. 

The child may leave home without any breakfast. That is very 
often true. Maybe just a cold slice of bend with nothing to go 
with it. 

We find instances that they are dirty, because the mother decides 
on whether she will buy wash powder or something else. They go 
to school, but sometimes they don’t go for the whole year. They 
don’t have clothes to wear—adequate clothing—so they stay home. 

There are many problems in the lives of these people. And they 
have a rough road to go. 

They work, some of them, but we know there are some families that 
do not benefit, anyway, because the father goes to drink and so forth. 

So we are concerned because of the children’s needs who are hun- 
gry; that is part of the time. I think that is about all I can add to 
this picture. 

Senator Morse. What would you think, Captain, in regard to feed- 
ing these children during the vacation period when school is not in 
session? I understand this is only a partial remedy. If you let 
them go to school for 9 months and give them a free lunch 5 days 
out of the week, for 9 months, it is still not meeting their lunch needs 
Saturdays and Sundays and not meeting their lunch needs during 
the vacation period, and the other periods when school is not in ses- 
sion. Do you have any suggestions as to how that problem might 
be handled ? 

Captain Gisson. I am afraid I don’t have anything offhand. In 
summertime we think jobs are available. Often the teenagers find 
something to do, delivering groceries from the grocery store or cut- 
ting grass. They can help themselves a little bit. And so I think 
what money they have can be used to live with. It is more desperate 
in the wintertime. The funds go to other things, for clothing, that 
they can’t buy them otherwise. And they have many problems in 
the winter that do not exist in summer. So that I think in some 
cases it would mean it is a little easier in the summertime. I don’t 
know the answer to any of the problems. They are large and far 
outside of our help. 

Senator Morse. I sure don’t know the answer. But we will prob- 
ably be willing to experiment. Do you think it is beyond the realm 
of possibility during the vacation period we ought to be able to 
work out a procedure whereby those children living in each school 
community who are, in fact, in want for food, to have a check-in and 
check-out system at noon, and get a cold lunch bag, and eat it—do 
you think that might be a practical way to work it out? 

Captain Greson. I feel that something like that should work. I 
don’t know the school setup or anything like that. I don’t know 
anything about that situation. Anything we might do to feed the 
children, I think, might be good. 

Senator Morsg. I am not so sure but what we could work it out on 
the basis of some volunteer service, where welfare agencies, such as 
our own, would be willing to take the job, trying to put this into prac- 
tice so as to help. I am sure that you could get your neighborhood 
houses, church groups, auxiliaries of one organization or another, to 
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take on the task of being at the school grounds during the summer 
months, to see to it that this food, in fact, is made available to the 
children that are known to be actually needy children and not getting 
enough food. 

I want to make this observation in the record, because I am very 
actively interested in the school lunch program—and it is only for 
part of the year—I do not know any reason why it can’t be made a 
program for all time if they actually need the food. 

Do you think that the Salvation Army and these other welfare 
organizations would be willing to cooperate with such a program if 
it was set up so that each organization would take its share of the 
workload ? 

Captain Gieson. I think they would. We are all located in differ- 
ent areas. 

Senator Morse. Any questions, please ? 

Mr. Feldman suggests that I might ask you as to this problem of 
getting employment in the District. Do you think the District gov- 
ernment, the agencies, are doing as good a job as should be done in 
finding employment for these people that you are speaking about, that 
don’t have jobs and can’t get jobs paying enough money so they can 
feed their families ¢ 

Captain Greson. Well, we work quite closely with the agency ; they 
have been very good to work with. And we think they do an awful 
lot toward getting employment. 

We have to remember that we work with a class of unskilled men 
who have nothing much to offer the employer. And I think it must 
be a pretty difficult job to get them jobs, to place them. They may 
be strong and steady, but may not know anything. We have to look 
out for the unskilled. The agency cooperates with us. And we call 
them and they tell us what is available. We don’t know all of the 
different workers in the program, but we do know one or two. We 
find the cooperation is very good. 

Senator Morse. Paradoxically enough, we are finding ourselves 
more and more in the situation where automation is taking over even 
the jobs that the unskilled were able to do. 

Captain Gigson. That is true. 

Senator Morse. Whether in roadbuilding or what not. There are 
less and less job opportunities for the unskilled year by year. Has 
that been your observation, too? 

Captain Greson. That is right. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much, Captain. 

Captain Gisson. Thank you. 

Senator Morse. The next witness will be Mrs. Naftalin of the Fam- 
ily Services Committee. 

We are glad to have you. 





STATEMENT OF MRS. TOBIAS NAFTALIN, JEWISH SOCIAL SERVICE 
AGENCY 


Mrs. Narrauin. Mr. Chairman, I have come down not because we 
really have anything to suggest we can do with this subject. In 
fact, you probably have said it better than almost any of us, but we 
do feel strongly on the subject and, therefore, we feel we want to 
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indicate a real support. I have just a short statement that I would 
like to read. 

I am Mrs. Tobias Naftalin, board member of the Jewish Social 
Service Agency and chairman of the Family Services Committee. I 
am here representing the agency in our desire to support the school 
luncheon program. 

We know, through our work in the community that many children 
in our schools are undernourished and go through the school day 
without lunch. This may be due to inadequate family income or, 
in some cases, in adequate parental responsibility. Whatever the 
cause, we have hungry children day after day in our community. 
Surely in our humane and charitable society, this we must remedy. 
Aside from the humane and the charitable there are very practical 
reasons. Hungry children become sick, emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren and often, delinquent children. It would seem farsighted to take 
this important step to help remove a cause of sickness, delinquency, 
and future possible dependency. We strongly urge support for the 
school luncheon program. 

Senator Morse. Glad to have that statement. I have just one 
question. 

Mrs. Narrain. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Morsp. You heard my question of Captain Gibson. Do 
you think your organization would join with other organizations, if 
asked, during the coming months to cooperate in distributing cold 
lunch bags at the school grounds or in school buildings, in the case of 
bad weather, to those children who are on the list showing that they 
are, in fact, in need of lunch during the period when the school is 
not in session ¢ 

Mr. Narrauin. Yes, indeed. I think that is a very good suggestion. 
We have trained volunteer aids and I know that we could get a great 
deal of support along this line. It is a very important thing to do. 

Senator Morse. You think you would get a lot of volunteer help 
from many, I think, who desire to be of aid ? 

Mrs. Narrauin. I think so. 

Senator Morse. They would be glad of the opportunity. 

Mrs. Narrauin. They would be very glad of the opportunity. 

Senator Morsr. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Narrauin. Thank you. 

Senator Morse. The next witness will be Mrs. Clarence E. Fisher 


of the Northwest Settlement House. Glad to have you again, Mrs. 
Fisher. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CLARENCE E. FISHER, NORTHWEST 
SETTLEMENT HOUSE 


Mrs. Fisuer. I am so glad to be here, Mr. Chairman. 
First, I want to thank you for appearing before that Appropriations 
Subcommittee mm for all of us. And I know you are very 


concerned and literally took the words out of my heart and I know 


they came from yours. 
Senator Morse. Only time will tell whether it does any good. 

Mrs. Fisher. We hope so. We don’t know but how it can help in 
the face of this problem. 
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Senator Morse. I think my speech on the floor of the Senate, in 
which I suggested that the President take action in regard to this 
matter, should help; because after all if he is going to insist on main- 
taining control of the District government—which I am strictly op- 
posed to—then when we have great issues such as this, the President 
of the United States ought to make his wishes known. All he has 
to do is to raise his voice and these children would be fed, in my judg- 
ment, if he would put this request in the budget for these purposes 
alone. I so stated in my speech yesterday on the floor of the Senate. 
It is a way to pin the facts on those that are running the District. It 
is a pretty shocking thing. We are not politicking with the adminis- 
tration for an increase in the budget, because although I was critical 
of the District Commissioners in my Senate speech yesterday, they 
are carrying out orders from above, we know. And we don’t intend 
to be politicking about this. So long as there are hungry children in 
the District of Columbia, I think everyone in Congress, everyone in 
the District government, in the Government, and in the White House 
itself, has to have the responsibility placed on them. Of course, such 
conduct does not square with the principle of social morality. No 
President of the United States, no Board of Commissioners, no Con- 
gress, can justify permitting 7,000 children in this District to go 
hungry. I do not intend to stop until we get some action. 

I am pleased with the fact that although this was a pretty rough 
speech yesterday, a considerable number of Republicans have called 
me since and expressed to me the fact that they completely agree. I 
hasten to say they do not say it publicly ; not as yet. 

You may procede in your own way. 

Mrs. Fisuer. I am Mrs. Clarence E. Fisher testifying as vice pres- 
ident of the Northwest Settlement House and chairman of its school 
lunch program. This settlement house is located at 515 M Street NW., 
in the second precinct, a densely crowded, poorly housed area in the 
heart of the so-called rot of the central city. All the problems of a 
minority people of the lowest income abound here. 

We came before you in March of 1957 with suggested changes in the 
District’s relief laws and procedures that would alleviate much suf- 
fering. We now thank you for the publicity and leadership which 
made it possible for our District’s public officials to bring about these 
changes. 

Today we of the Northwest Settlement House ask your help in 
satisfying one more need; that of a lunch program free of charge for 
our hungry children in the elementary schools. True, the lunch pro- 
gram is but part of a bigger social problem, but it is that part that 
can be and must be taken care of if we are to teach these children 
so that they can learn how to be self-supporting. If not, they will 
become the parents of tomorrow requiring public assistance to raise 
their families. 

Let us tell you briefly of our experience last year. We are a small 
settlement house providing food in emergency cases but never able 
to enter a public school lunch program. Last winter, however, our 
two neighboring elementary school principals, Mr. Henley, of Bundy 
School, and Mr. Dillard, of Scott-Montgomery, came to us. They 
said their teachers had pupils that could not be taught because they 
were hungry. They told us that the older of these needy children 
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never came to school unless brought by the truant officer. These absent 
children were not even exposed to the teaching process. 

To shorten a long story, we got permission from the District School 
Board, the Bureau of Maternal and Child Welfare, and the Health 
Department to provide “bagged” lunches for 70 children, 35 from 
each school. We were limited to 70 because of the size of our kitchen 
and deep freeze, and because we kept 28 children under 5 years ot age 
in our house all day for working mothers. We had “bagged” rather 
than boxed lunches because the bags were much cheaper and took up 
less room in the trash containers at school. 

These lunches were prepared by volunteer help in our kitchen and 
delivered to the Scott-Montgomery School each noon where all 70 
children ate. Each bag contained two fat sandwiches—spread thick 
with butter, one of something sweet like jelly, the other with a protein 
content like luncheon meat, peanut butter, or cheese—two cookies, and 
a piece of fruit. The cartons of milk were delivered to the school. 
We always prepared and sent 71 lunches because the Health Depart- 
ment would pick up a bag for a laboratory test of the bacteria count. 

From the Department of Agriculture, we received the butter and 
cheese for the sandwiches; and the flour, dry milk, and butter for the 
cookies. We received day-old bread from a local bakery through the 
Blessed Martin de Porres Hospice. The children, these lucky 70 out 
of the equally needy 7,000 more in our schools who had no lunches, 
just loved this daily school picnic. And really a cold lunch is just 
as nourishing asa hot one. And may I add here that of those 70 chil- 
dren—by the director of our house, in conjunction with the principals 
and teachers—we took first those children who were on the mal- 
nourished list from the Children’s Hospital, and then those that were 
most needy.. I was a teacher who taught many years in Omaha, Nebr. 
It is not difficult when you face a class to know which of those chil- 
dren is listless or sucking her thumb just because she is hungry. 

In the school, the only equipment needed was the tables, chairs, and 
a large trash container. No kitchen, dishes, or silverware was re- 
quired. 

To get a lunch the child had to be in school during the morning 
session, and once there the child almost always stayed on for the after 
noon session. Because he was present and not hungry, he began to 
learn and school became interesting. He was gaining in his knowl- 
edge of the three: R’s and losing that fourth Ro-nebellaohs against 
hunger and the school that did not seem to care. 

In June, we asked the principals and teachers what effect the lunch 
program had been. They told us it was a teaching tool, that listless 
thumbsucking children had become alert, that antisocial habits and 
attitudes had changed. Attached are copies of the two letters we re- 
ceived from the principals. 

The originals I gave to representatives of your committee. I should 


like to read to you just one very short paragraph from Principal Dil- 
lard’s letter : 


The classroom teachers have noticed marked changes in attitudes, classwork, 
and behavior. Many children have developed a sense of belonging and being 
cared for that makes it easier for them to be cheerful and more friendly. They 
are generally more alert and responsive in class. The two most belligerent 
children have been reported to be less antagonistic and the problem of the child 
who had been stealing and begging was eliminated. 
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Last June 11, 1958, our Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Hansen, said 
in his testimony before Representative Rabaut’s District Subcommit- 
tee of the House Appropriations Committee: 

If the rate of failure in the elementary schools of the District could be cut 
from the District’s 12 to the national norm of 7, the annual saving would be 

We do not say that every failure was due to malnutrition, but we 
do say that a hungry child cannot learn. He becomes a repeat and 
is passed on only when “his legs become too long for the seat” as 
one teacher said. 

Because we love children, because we need literate and trained citi- 
zens, because we have invested so much in our schools that it would 
be a foolish economy not to invest a little more to make them able to 
do their job, because we found a practical way of providing lunches 
and because we know that “what we do unto the least of these, we 
do unto Him” we ask you to provide a free lunch for all of the needy 
children in our public schools who come really from the homes that 
offer the least opportunity for them to get any educational experience. 

Ours was a pilot bagged lunch project in 1958 which along with 
the hot lunch pilot project of Barney House cared for 315 children. 
This year in 1959 our District public schools financed by private con- 
tributions have a pilot project for 718 needy children. We hope 
that in 1960 we do not have another pilot project for 2,000 children 
while 5,000 remain unfed and untaught. Let us rather use the school 
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lunch to make possible the education of all the 7,000 needy children 
of the District. 
(The letters are as follows :) 


Pustic SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C., June 6, 1958. 
Mrs. RosSALINE FISHER, 
Director, Northwest Settlement House, 
Washington, D.O. 

Dear Mrs FisHeER: The school lunch program has benefited all of the children 
who were fortunate enough to have participated in it. 

The classroom teachers have noticed marked changes in attitudes, classwork, 
and behavior. Many children have developed a sense of belonging and being 
cared for that makes it easier for them to be cheerful and more friendly. They 
are generally more alert and responsive in class. The two most belligerent 
children have been reported to be less antagonistic and the problem of the child 
who had been stealing and begging was eliminated. 

We want to express our appreciation to the personnel of the northwest house 
for providing the lunches for our children. 

Sincerely yours, 








Leroy ©. DILLARD, 
Principal, Scott-Montgomery-Morse Schools. 


(Norr.—This is a copy of the letter given to Representative 
Rabaut’s Appropriation Committee.) 


Pus.ic ScHOOLS OF THE District or CoLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C., June 6, 1958. 









Miss ANTOINETTE GARDNER, 
Director, Northwest Settlement House, Washington, D.C. 


My Deak Miss Garpyeg: I am submitting the following with reference to 
changes that we have noted in the Bundy School pupils who participated in the 
lunch program sponsored by the Northwest Settlement House. 

As you know this program has been in operation for a period of approxi- 
mately 2%4 months. This period is too short, we believe, for any major changes 
to be noticed. Nevertheless our teachers have made the following observations: 
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1. “Although his size and weight seem to be the same as before, my observa- 
tion is that Willie is more alert, is beginning to take a more active part in 
classroom and playground activities, and attends school more regularly.” 

2. “Appears more alert and active.” 

3. “Pupil has improved. More alert.” 

4. “Children appear anxious and happy to participate in the program. They 
enjoyed the lunch and showed a keener desire to participate wholeheartedly 
in classroom activities.” 


5. “Jacqueline’s attendance improved greatly. She has gained weight and 
looks much better.” 

6. “Dispositions have improved.” 

te “These children feel better and do not seem tired and sleepy in the 
evening.” 

8. “The pupils attended school more regularly. They were also more alert”. 

9. “The children receiving free lunch attended more regularly than before.” 

10. “George has appeared more alert since the lunch program has been in 
operation.” 

Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN J. HENLEY, 
Principal, Bundy School. 

(Norr.—This is a copy of the letter from Mr. Henley given to Rep- 
resentative Rabaut’s appropriation committee. ) 

Senator Morsr. That is the best testimony we have had in the 
hearing. Your statements as to the children that you fed in 1958, 
will supplement those studies which I put m the record yesterday, 
that show direct relationship between nutrition and school perform- 
ance and, also, a direct relationship between nutrition and schcol 
behavior. It is very helpful to me. 

Mrs. Fisupr. We wished it had been more than 70 but we were 
restricted to that number. 

Senator Morsr. You heard my questions of the previous witnesses 
as to whether or not their organizations would cooperate in the dis- 
tribution of the bag lunch in the months when school is not in ses- 
sion. Would I be correct in my assumption that the Northwest 
Settlement House would give assistance on the school grounds to 
those schools near the settlement house, to organize a group of volun- 
teers that would distribute this food ? 

Mrs. Fisner. We would consider that an opportunity to render 
service and glad to do so. 

Senator Morsr. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Fisuer. Thank you for the privilege. 

Senator Morse. The next witness will be Mr. Guinan. 

Before I call on you, I might state that as you testified Mrs. Fisher, 
Mr. Feldman figured out that the Health Department during your 
lunch program took about 180 lunches. I wonder if we could not 
somehow get the lunch without taking such a big part of the cake. 
Certainly, we want the preparation of the lunches tested, that the food 
will be healthful and nutritious, but it does seem that is a wee bit 
out of proportion, to take 1 out of the 70. Again, I am not an expert 
in that field, and I reserve judgment until I listen to the experts. 
Offhand it strikes me as unreasonable. 

Mrs. Fisumr. We have a small kitchen. I guess they wanted to 
protect the health of the children. ; 

Senator Morse. We all want to do that. I will take my chances 
with you. 
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(The following memorandum was subsequently received by the sub- 
committee commenting upon the testimony of Mrs. Fisher :) 


GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Washington, D.C., March 31, 1959. 

Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety of 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, U.S. Senate, New Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MorSE: As requested by your office, we are submitting herewith 
a statement concerning the relationship of the Department of Public Health of 
the District of Columbia relating to our activities in connection with the fur- 
nishing of free lunches to schoolchildren. 

This program was set up at the Northwest Settlement House, 515 M Street, 
NW., for the purpose of providing free lunches to approximately 70 students of 
the Bundy and Scott elementary schools. 

During the latter part of March and the first of April 1958, the Division of 
Food and Public Health Inspection of this Department worked with the per- 
sonnel of the Northwest Settlement House on a pilot school lunch project. 
Supervision over the preparation of the foods by voluntary employees was exer- 
cised to determine the proper application of food sanitation practices during 
the project. The menu for the lunches consisted of milk and sandwiches, a piece 
of fruit, and a cupcake. The sandwiches were either peanut butter and jelly 
or lunch meat. These sandwiches were prepared and held under refrigeration 
at approximately 0 to 10° F. until the next day when they were transported to 
the schools for the children. Agreement was made with the personnel at the 
settlement house involved in this project that they would hold aside one sand- 
wich from the meat varieties for 24 hours pending the need for it in the event 
that any illnesses developed. These sandwiches were disposed of by the next 
day. No samples of sandwiches were actually picked up for Department of 
Public Health analysis since no suspected cases of food poisoning occurred. 

I hope that this will provide the necessary additional information in con- 
nection with this project. If any further clarification is desired, we will be glad 
to furnish it. 

Very sincerely, 
DANIEL LEO FINUCANE, M.D., 
Director of Public Health. 


Mr. Guinan, I remember you very well in the 1957 hearing. My 


recollection is that you said something to the effect in 1957 that the . 


school lunches were about as essential as washroom and bathroom 
facilities in the schools. Is that about right? 

Mr. Guinan. Something like that. 

Senator Morse. You haven’t changed your mind since then ? 

Mr. Gutnan. No, Senator. 
Senator Morsr. You may proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES W. GUINAN, DIRECTOR, ST. PETER CLAVER 
CENTER 


Mr. Gurnan. Mr. Chairman, I am the director of St. Peter Claver 
Center, a Catholic social agency in Southwest Washington. I very 
much appreciate your invitation to testify again at this second special 
hearing regarding hungry children in Washington. I would like 
to apologize, however, for the hurried nature of this report. Al- 
though I did not wish to miss the opportunity to testify, because of 
the pressure of a number of other matters, I was not able to devote 
sufficient time to proper preparation. 

This committee in my estimation deserves great praise for the work 
it has already accomplished in sparking the initiation of a surplus 
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foods program and an increase in the welfare grant. I would esti- 
mate that our agency alone has made over 1,000 referrals for surplus 
food assistance. If the situation regarding hungry children in Wash- 
ington is improved over the period when this committee met 2 years 
ago, the committee itself is entitled to no small share of the credit. 
But the situation is still not good, and I would like to restrict the 
rest of this testimony to a brief consideration of the problem as I see 
it, and to suggest recommendations toward its solution. 

Although there are undoubtedly many instances of poor home man- 
agement and misuse of family funds, the largest factor resulting in 
hungry children, and the factor that this committee is most capable 
of dealing with, is inadequate family income. I would like to con- 
sider three types of families, according to whether the head of the 
house is (1) unemployed, (2) a seasonal worker, or (3) a steady work- 
er with low income. 

There are a surprising number of men who are unemployed and yet 
not eligible for unemployment compensation. Their work has been 
either partialy or totally outside areas covered by social security— 
odd tube men, helpers on trucks, junk collectors—so that they have 
not earned a sufficient amount under social security during any one 
quarter to make them eligible for compensation. Their problem 
while unemployed is to continue to exist and support their family 
without income. The larger number of course are eligible for unem- 
ployment compensation. These may receive payment from $15 to $35 
a week with which to support a family including perhaps five, six, or 
seven or more children. During the course of their unemployment 
many face the choice of paying the gas bill, or adequately feeding 
their family and risking the cold; of paying the electric bill, or ade- 
quately feeding their family and risking darkness; of paying the rent, 
or adequately feeding their family and risking eviction. 

The difference between the general unemployed and the seasonal 
unemployed is that the seasonal worker expects his unemployment. 
He knows that, although he can expect to work for adequate wages 
for the greater part of the year, when the cold weather comes he will 
be working only partially or not at all. Toughing it out during the 
winter is part of his normal existence. Unfortunately, little confi- 
dence can be had that landlords, gas companies, and electric compa- 
nies, will be especially sympathetic during the period he is toughing 
it out. Not even in public housing is there any special provision 
made for the man who is doing his best but can’t come up with the 
rent. I was talking the other day with a manager of a public housing 
project trying to persuade him to delay taking legal action against a 
seasonal worker with seven or eight children who didn’t have his rent 
inon time. An individual manager may delay, but the policy points 
to eviction. 

The third type of family I would like to consider is that in which 
the head of the house is a steady worker with a low income. He may 
earn $30, $35, or $40 a week but in any case an inadequate amount for 
human subsistence for his family, be it large or small. I have no 
explanation of how so many of these families continue year in and 
year out beyond that exercise of personal charity of man to man, 
which, I feel, is more prevalent among the poor. 

What kind of relief does the public welfare offer the types of fami- 
lies I have discussed? Only surplus foods is available for them. 
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None of these families are eligible for public assistance grants since 
the head of the household is employable, even though he be unem- 
ployed or receiving a completely inadequate income. 

What about private charity organizations! I know of no year 
since I have been in Washington when the major charity organiza- 
tions have not either run out of funds or had to restrict the assistance 
they could offer for budgetary reasons. Among smaller groups it is 
normal for them to be hard pressed financially and facing problems 
they are incapable of solving. St. Peter Claver Center considers it- 
self a last-resort agency and yet several times in the last 2 months all 
I could offer families facing eviction was advice on what to do if evic- 
tion comes. 

My first recommendation to relieve the situation of hungry children 
in Washington is to open welfare eligibility to the unemployed and 
the employed with inadequate income. Along with this I would sug- 

est the initiation of a public works program wherein the unemployed 
but employable workers could receive temporary employment while 
receiving a welfare grant. At the same time studies could be made 
with a view to increasing opportunities for private employment 
within the District of Columbia. 

Secondly, I would suggest an increase in the surplus foods allot- 
ment to include meats and vegetables for the families with the least 
adequate income. 

Thirdly, I would recommend the adoption of some free lunch pro- 

ram now being considered by the District Commissioners. This 
should be a program available for all hungry children and not just a 
pilot project. 

I realize that many will view with dismay a proposal to increase 
public welfare programs at a time of national prosperity. I would 
like to point out, however, that there are thousands upon thousands 
of people for whom prosperity is a word only. If the national pros- 
perity is real it merely increases our obligation to have deep and con- 
stant concern over the problems of the poor in our midst, and to take 
appropriate measures to relieve their misery. It is for these poor 
that I speak. 

Senator Morss. That is not only very helpful testimony but I now 
assign to Mr. Gulledge and Mr. Lee the task of preparing a memo- 
randum for the subcommittee with regard to each one of these specific 
recommendations you made for modification of existing esas 
I will make no commitments at this time as to what. we may recom- 
mend. I think we can build up a volume of evidence which shows 
that amendments to the existing law, providing the appropriations 
will be fortheoming, will help solve the welfare problems of some of 
these families, particularly those that are eligible for unemployment 
insurance compensation. 

I remember very well the time I spent on this problem 2 years ago. 
You may recall that we had an opportunity to review some of the 
typical cases. What you have done this morning has refreshed my 
memory, particularly, in respect to a few of the cases of 2 years ago. 
As I remember, of those particular families where the family head 
was out of work, one was the case of an individual who wouldn't 
work if a job was made available, one posed the question of a father 
who was delinquent, and another concerned a father who just didn’t 
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have the wherewithal to pay the rent and feed the family. These 
families were not eligible, as I recall, for public welfare assistance 
and not eligible for unemployment insurance. 

If such gaps are closed in the law, it will really have to be looked 
at from the standpoint of human faces. Because each gap is really 
filled with human faces who are not able to be taken care of, under the 
technicalities of the existing law. Any help that you can give Mr. 
Gulledge or Mr. Lee or Mr. Feldman, I will appreciate it. I wish 
the staff would talk to Mr. Guinan in the days ahead and make such 
recommendations to the committee for particular legislation as may 
come forth from that. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Guinan. 

Mr. Guinan. Thank you. 

Senator Morse. I will incorporate in this record a letter from Mr. 
James Ring, executive director of the National Capital Housing Au- 
thority and a copy of a. brief speech that he made on the subject of 
housing. 

(The letter dated March 19, 1959, and attached paper are as 
follows :) 


NATIONAL CAPITAL Housing AUTHORITY, 


Washington, D.C., March 19, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE MorsgE, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR SENATOR MorseE: This is to convey to you the deep appreciation of the 
Authority for your remarks in the Senate on March 5, when you submitted for 
publication in the Congressional Record the timely editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post on the “Displaced Family Problem.” 

The Authority is still grappling with the problem of sites for necessary addi- 
tional public housing, so we are most grateful for your suggestions that land 
presently occupied by the National Training School for Boys and Bolling Field 
be made available as public housing sites. 

There has been no headlong rush by the controlling agencies to offer these 
sites to the Authority, but we are confident that your suggestion will stimu- 
late interest in the critical problem which the Authority is facing, with the 
result that surplus Federal lands in the District may become available to us. 

As you know, the shortage of sites is not the only question which disturbs us 
in rehousing displaced families. Another is the inordinately heavy concen- 
tration of lowest income families in areas scheduled for clearance through urban 
renewal. The fiscal pattern which controls public housing operations demands 
that such housing be occupied by an economic cross section of the low-income 
group: otherwise, rent receipts would be so diminished as to invite insolvency 
of housing authorities. This requirement may severely limit the extent to 
which a housing authority may cooperate in rehousing a displacee group having 
submarginal incomes. 

There are no quick or easy answers to such questions, apparently. In a 
recent talk to the local chapter of the National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials, I suggested that the basic policies of public housing 
need restudy, to effectuate a true coordination with the urban renewal pro- 
grams in our cities. At the risk of intruding unduly upon your time, I am 
enclosing a copy of those remarks. 

Again, many thanks for your very helpful statement concerning the need of 
sites for public housing. 

Sincerely yours, 


JAMES RING, Evecutive Director. 
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REMARKS BY JAMES RING, EXECUTIVE Director, NATIONAL CapPiITaL Housing 
AUTHORITY TO PotoMAc CHAPTER, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING AND 
REDEVELOPMENT OFFICIALS, MarcH 5, 1959 


WANTED: A NEW VISION OF PUBLIC HOUSING 


The title of these remarks was selected with deliberation, and with full 
awareness of the risk that the announced theme could provoke cynical reactions 
such as, “Well, get your glasses changed.” 

If it were as easy as that, there would be no need to solicit your attention 
for a few minutes. The fact is, however, that an oculist’s charts and lenses 
would be of little service in this case. On the contrary, it would seem that 
public housing today requires the services of an expert diagnostician. 

Some of our coworkers in public housing may be irritated by the suggestion 
that the time is overripe for a broad and studious appraisal of the social con- 
cept and the economic policies which underlie the federally assisted public 
housing program. They may retort that they need no long-range study of poli- 
cies in order to work happily—that they require only a reasonable freedom 
in planning, in budgeting, in general administration—in short, the fresh air of 
local autonomy. 

This type of response is understandable. Years of arduous effort in giving 
life and action to broad policies wear grooves into the minds of dedicated 
workers, to the extent that conditioned reflexes of thought—borne of long and 
close association with manuals—can sometimes be mistaken for original think- 
ing. There is no question that the familiar tends to be comfortable—and that 
the new, the strange remains suspect until proven free of guilt. Even the vague 
prospect of working with a new set of policies, or drastic revisions of present 
policies, can produce acute discomfort to those of us who know the blood, sweat, 
and tears expended in translating new policies into everyday procedures. Con- 
sequently, I approach this subject with some trepidation, for I fully share the 
feeling that the administration of public housing is hard enough under present 
conditions without the introduction of new and untried policies. 

You will understand, then, that I have come reluctantly to the conclusion 
that the premises of public housing are in need of scholarly exploration. I be 
lieve that we must ask ourselves whether the U.S. Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended—and amended—and amended—is fully geared to cope with present 
conditions and future necessities. Various provisions of the act have been 
liberally revised, to bring them into tune with changing conditions; additional 
amendments are presently under consideration. 

Such improvements are essential to keep the program alive and moving. Re 
forms are needed now; certainly they should not be deferred until after a long- 
range examination of public housing policy. But let us not mistake the winning 
of emergency relief with the achievement of a major goal. 

Let me cite one example of changed thinking with relation to the basic purpose 
of public housing. When the U.S. Housing Act became law in 1937, it was 
hailed—and rightly so—as a significant triumph in the agonizingly long battle 
against the slums. Some, who by then had grown old in the fight could hardly 
believe that at last it was becoming possible to move low-income families from 
shacks and rattrap tenements into new, modern houses and apartments at rents 
which these families could pay. There was no expression of concern that public 
housing would be reserved for occupancy by families whose housing need was 
obvious and whose incomes were too low to enable them to rent decent dwellings 
of the sizes required on the private market. 

Within recent years, however, a new note has been heard. In the ranks of 
public housing supporters, and in other groups which have a friendly interest 
in the program, concern is now expressed because of the segregation of low- 
income families in public housing properties. It is said that living in public 
housing stigmatizes the tenants as having low incomes. I wonder how this 
opinion affects the diehard opponents of public housing, who have always charged 
that public housing is the haven of favored families whose incomes have always 
been ample * * *. 

Serious attention is being given to proposals for the sale of individual dwellings 
in public housing to prospering tenants. and for the sale of public housing 
properties, in part or in their entirety, to cooperatives formed principally by 
prospering tenants. There is strong support for the proposal that tenant 
families who have attained, or exceeded, public housing income limits for con- 
tinued occupancy shall be permitted to remain as tenants, paying an economic 
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rent, unless there is clear evidence that they can be properly housed through 
private sources. 

Frankly, I have great sympathy for the last-mentioned proposal, particularly 
in the cases of large families. So far as sales of public housing are concerned, 
we in the District of Columbia could not presently employ such a device—not 
with thousands of low-income families on our waiting lists. 

Such considerations as these require examination above and beyond the ex- 
pedient or emergency approach. Further, it should be abundantly evident that 
no such study can be undertaken in an ivory tower. National public housing 
policies must be examined in their relationship to other public policies affecting 
urban renewal in general, private residential construction, cooperative housing, 
community facilities—to name a few. 

In this connection, I would call your attention to an interesting analogy. 
The Commissioners’ Committee on Public Housing Sites recently transmitted its 
report and recommendations to the Board of Commissioners, the governing body 
of the District of Columbia. In its letter transmitting this report, the commit- 
tee drew attention to the fact that, for stated reasons, its recommendations could 
deal only with measures of temporary relief. I quote: 

“The committee regards its study of the site shortage as an essential first 
step in meeting the crisis brought about by accelerating need and disappearing 
land. The attached report indicates the size and complexity of the immediate 
problem and identifies some measures which may afford temporary relief in the 
near future. 

“The term ‘temporary relief’ is used advisedly, because the committee be- 
came increasingly aware during its study that the specific problem assigned it 
for examination and recommendation was inescapably and intimately related 
to public issues and public needs which far transcend the scope of a public hous- 
ing program in and for the District of Columbia. These broader matters ex- 
tend beyond the boundaries of the District, and require consideration in terms 
of long-range metropolitan development. The committee unanimously agreed 
that issues of metropolitan concern—such as rapid population growth, housing 
shortages in the low- and middle-income groups, urban renewal programs, and 
the future of the central city—exceed the limitations of the committee’s assign- 
ment, and therefore should not be represented in recommendations. Neverthe- 
less, the committee found that public housing needs cannot logically be con- 
sidered apart from these larger questions.” 

A strikingly similar situation obtains with respect to any serious study of 
public housing policies, for they cannot properly be analyzed without reference 
to urban renewal and the several other public programs which I have previously 
mentioned. 

There is no time today to deal individually with each of these programs and 
to establish their interrelationship. I simply state that when two or more such 
programs—established separately, independently, and at different times—are 
applied at the local level, and considered in terms of their use within a given 
community, there interdependence becomes quickly apparent. Yet—and now 
we are drawing closer to the nub of the problem—even after that interdepend- 
ence is fully appreciated on the local scene, the affected agencies sometimes dis- 
cover that their desire for cooperation and mutual understanding is baffled, 
frustrated by restrictions of law and policy which force them apart, when all 
commonsense dictates exactly the opposite. 

Such a rigid compartmentalization certainly could not have been foreseen by 
the authors of the national laws which govern the would-be cooperators. No 
extra-sensory perception is needed to imagine the shock of those who worked for 
the passage of the several laws—all in the interest of a well-housed America— 
on learning that a net result of their efforts has been to thwart teamwork among 
local agencies engaged in particular aspects of city rebuilding. 

We have not far to seek for examples of such roadblocks. One is here in 
Washington. Some of you may recall the excellent record established by our 
Redevolpment Land Agency and the National Capital Housing Authority in . 
rehousing the low-income families who were displaced from the initial re 
development site in the Southwest section—project area B—and from other 
slum blocks which were acquired and cleared by the authority. 

The cheering over this accomplishment had hardly died away before our 
authority was apprised of the fact that, in its all-out campaign to rehouse 
low-income displacees, it had labored not wisely, but too well. A reexamination 
of tenant incomes showed an alarming increase in the number of public housing 
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tenants who were at the very bottom of the economic ladder and were therefore 
paying the lowest (or most highly subsidized) amounts in our graded rent 
system. 

The authority was further reminded of this by representatives of the Public 
Housing Administration, in their excellent and valuable management survey of 
the authority. The survey team noted that the authority had given to displaced 
families an entirely unrestricted priority for admission to public housing. Their 
report reminded us strongly that such a preference was not absolute, but was 
one which was to be granted “at specified rents”—quoting the language of the 
law. 

What did this mean? Very briefly, it meant that the authority was obliged 
to select new tenants by a system under which varying percentages are al- 
letted to the several income steps within the graded rent pattern. Selections 
of eligible applicant families then are made in accordance with the percentage 
table; if it is agreed that not more than 15 percent of families in a given 
income bracket can be admitted, and that quota has been filled, any excess 
applicants in that bracket must wait. Their waiting may compel them to con- 
tinue to occupy housing scheduled for early demolition; the delay could mean 
costly deferral of progress in redevelopment or public works. Such a condition 
surely would not be to the liking of any of the agencies concerned. 

Yet what is the alternative? The graded rent system in public housing is 
based upon the occupancy of such housing by an economic cross section of 
low-income families. If this balance is seriously disturbed by a heavy pre- 
ponderance of tenant families in the lowest rent-income brackets, the public 
housing agency would be threatened by insolvency; for its rental receipts must 
be sufficient to defray its normal operating costs, as the Federal annual contri- 
bution, or subsidy, is limited to the approximate amount of annual service on 
the indebtedness of the housing. 

This situation inevitably raises the question: What if a city’s slums—sched- 
uled for clearance through urban renewal—are populated almost totally by those 
who are at the bottom of the low-income group? How can these families be 
housed? How can the clearance progress unless proper housing is available? It 
it not sufficient to shrug off the problem by suggesting that the clearance must 
wait unti! the public housing agency can afford to admit the families. It would 
be equally unwise to insist that the housing agency admit the families, at the risk 
of bankruptcy. 

Such a situation certainly was not foreseen in 1937, when the U.S. Housing 
Act—+setting the pattern for public housing operations—became law. There is 
doubt that it was fully foreseen in 1949, when the U.S. Housing Act was liberally 
amended—and when specific legal provision was made for granting preferences to 
displaced families, to veterans, and to servicemen in admissions to public housing. 

I know of no easy solution to this problem, but it must be faced—it must be 
the subject of serious study by qualified persons. I am aware that grave social 
consequences can result from an overconcentration of the lowest-income families 
in public housing properties; certainly, it is necessary that such families be dis- 
tributed among others who are making their way to economic security. We agree 
that the slums must be cleared, and that their residents must be given the op- 
portunity to live in decent housing at rents in accordance with their low incomes. 
The question is: How best shall we accomplish this? 


Senator Morse. The next witness will be Mrs. Ethel James Williams, 
executive director, Southeast Neighborhood House. Glad to have you 
again. 

Mrs. Wiuu1ams. Thank you for the opportunity. I have a prepared 
statement. 

Senator Morse. Go right ahead. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ETHEL JAMES WILLIAMS, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, SOUTHEAST NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE 


Mrs. Wiuu1ams. Thank you for the opportunity to appear before 
your committee. This invitation demonstrates to those of us in the 
settlement movement your faith in our work; sympathy for the job 
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we're attempting to do with families in our neighborhoods and con- 
cern for the tremendous task of attempting a breakthrough on hunger, 
poverty, hopelessness, and defeat. 

As noted in recent studies by our National Federation of Settle- 
ments, we seem to be in this rapidly changing world— 
one of the few agencies that is not “wholly formalized, bureaucratized, channel- 
ized * * *” that offers a person face-to-face relationship in which a whole human 
being can be seen and talked to in something like his entire life situation. 

The Health and Welfare Council’s statement establishes the thesis 
that the problem of hungry children is symptomatic. It reflects com- 
plex community problems of employment, housing, job discrimination, 
marginal incomes, gaps in social services, and inadequate social wel- 
fare resources. 

Southeast Neighborhood House does not presume any competence 
in the area of the technical aspects of a school lunch program. We 
do know, however, from a first-hand knowledge of the families who 
live in our neighborhood, that there is hunger; physical, emotional, 
and mental. 

We feel that we do have some competence in the area of social 
engineering and we plan and blueprint programs around strength- 
ening family life; developing parent and citizen responsibility ; con- 
sciously involving people in decision making which is positive and 
constructive; trying to stem the tide of compounded social problems 
exaggerated by the uprooting of families by urban renewal. 

Southeast Neighborhood House working cooperatively with Friend- 
ship House undertook with the National Capital Housing Authority 
a demonstration project in the 612-unit Arthur Capper Dwellings, 
a newly erected southeast housing project. Families displaced By 
the southwest and other urban renewal programs, the aged, physically 
handicapped, retired Government workers, veteran families, are 
among those housed in this project. 

Financed by a foundation grant, the project was staffed by a full- 
time social worker. As families moved in, coffee was served to them 
in an attractively but inexpensively decorated apartment. They be- 
came acquainted with their neighbors, learned about their new neigh- 
borhood. Subsequent informal conferences and home visits helped 
the social worker uncover problems, determine needs, and stimulate 
interests. 

A homemaker class cosponsored by the Adult Education Depart- 
ment of the Board of Education was organized. Twenty wives and 
mothers met regularly to discuss family planning—marketing, menu 
planning, cleaning, and budgeting. Food demonstrations helped 
these ladies plan nutritional, well-balanced meals for their families. 

The social worker discovered that many of the elderly tenants 
lived alone and because of loneliness, fear, and physical disabilities 
were not able to care for themselves, and the probler of inadequate 
diets and substandard meals was very serious. This situation was 
immediately detected because of the resident service, and referrals were 
made to the proper agencies. 

After a year’s operation, the project points up the overwhelming 
need for concerted educational and welfare action. These evidences 
are being documented, and we sincerely hope that these services will 
continue in spite of the fact the project was discontinued. 
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At Southeast House, we organized the first food-demonstration and 
menu-planning class for families receiving surplus food. With the 
help of the Department of Health and the Welfare Department, food 
demonstrations using surplus commodities were given. Such classes 
are now being held all over the city. 

During the Christmas holidays, our agency worked very closely 
with the Department of Public Welfare and served as a distribution 
center. Families designated by the Department were given food, 
clothing, and toys that were donated by the community; 27 families 
including 94 children were serviced. 

As a service center for families known to our agency (the majority 
not receiving any kind of subsidy, but living on marginal incomes), 
we distributed food baskets to 83 families including 164 children; 10 
elderly persons and 3 disabled. 

Our day-care program services 45 children (there is an attachment 
for your files on this operation). Most of these families subsist on 
marginal incomes with the sole support coming from the working 
mother. 

Under the Government’s surplus milk program, 7,680 half pints of 
milk have been served to our children in the nursery school from April 
1958 through November 1958. Our agency has completely inden: 
written 5,771 half pints of milk for children in our after school pro- 
gram during that same perpe of time. 

Our vacation camp school serving 65 children in the summer, incor- 
porated a very intensive program on good health and food habits. 

Throughout our program from the children to the adults, we 
utilize food and its services as a socializing media. Tastefully ar- 
ranged tables for fellowship suppers, Sunday teas, teenage canteens, 
health programs, show by example the importance of carrying on 
more adequately the daily chores of life. 

On file with the Board of Education is our statement expressing 
willingness to cooperate with a school lunch program by offering the 
facilities of the agency. We do not have any funds, however, for the 
program itself. 

The nutrition conference sponsored by the Department of Health, 
and in which we eaiaaaie, recommended that a crash program on 
nutrition education be initiated in housing projects where positive ele- 
ments of good housing, adequate kitchen facilities, and refrigeration 
was available. 

We will be most happy to cooperate in your suggested program. 

These educational programs briefly commented on conceivably 
give just a trickle of He This human wasteland needs to be irri- 
gated. We know the potential if only these services could be ex- 
tended, expanded, and enriched. 

We need nighborhood-centered facilities of education, health, and 
welfare, sponsoring “new and imaginative” programs of nutrition, 
homemaking, family-life education, vocational guidance and training, 
etc. 

Increase in Government appropriations to public agencies, especi- 
ally for trained personnel. 

Adequate financing of the private agencies. 

An awareness by all of us that we are shortchanging a large seg- 
ment of our population and our swindle will bring forth new and more 
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complex problems that will drain the lifeblood of the Nation’s Capital. 
Senator Morse. Thank you very much, Mrs. Williams. The at- 
tached memorandum will be made a part of your testimony. 
(The memorandum is as follows :) 


SOUTHEAST NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Day CARE SERVICES 


The Washington Welfare Association (Southeast Neighborhood House) was 
incorporated on June 17, 1929. The purpose clause in the constitution states (in 
part) “The purpose of this organization shall be to maintain a day nursery * * *” 


PROGRAM STATEMENT 


Day care services are offered at Southeast Neighborhood House in order to 
help parents retain and carry out their full parental rights and responsibilities, 
supplementing for their children the care and guidance of parents for certain 
hours of the day. 

The program is based on the reality situation of the working mother; the 
meeting of children’s need through the group experience, and the strengthening 
of family life through parent and child education. 


INTAKE PROCEDURE 


Parents are interviewed by the nursery supervisor. Rules and regulations are 
explained; fee scale discussed and health requirements reviewed. Whenever 
possible, the supervisor visits the home before the child is accepted to assess the 
family situation. If this is not possible before, a visit is made during the first 
weeks the child is enrolled. Admission for service is based on need, whether 
it be the role of the working mother; parent-child relationships, and/or referral 
from another agency. 


FEES (SEE ATTACHMENT) 


Fees are based upon income, with the scale used by the District of Columbia 
day care program as a base. Our fee scales have been studied twice and revised 
upward on each occasion since 1951. We do not accept children without payment 
of a fee. In emergency situations, upon proof, fees have been scaled downward ; 
in many instances, the emergency fund of the nursery parents have been used 
to pay the fee. 


SCHEDULE AND PROGRAM 


The day care program operates under the standards set by the District of 
Columbia Health Department. The center opens at 7:30 a.m. and closes at 5:30 
p.m. Elementary school children leave the agency for the school located around 
the corner, returning for hot lunch at noon and at 3 p.m. joining the regularly 
scheduled after-school program in the group work division. The capacity is 45 
children with 30 in the preschool grouping. 

The program affords the child a variety of experiences and along with nutri- 
tious meals, morning and afternoon snacks, strives to contribute to the physical, 
mental, and emotional development of the child. 


SERVICES 


Health and other services in the neighborhood and community are utilized and 
referrals made when necessary. Parents are consulted when problems are noted. 
They receive a daily report, and when graduate students are assigned to the 
nursery school, detailed quarterly reports on the child’s progress and develop- 
ment are prepared and discussed with parents. 


PARENT AND ADULT EDUCATION 


A nursery committee composed of board members, nursery parents, commu- 
nity and neighborhood persons meet around common interests in childhood edu- 
cation. They plan educational programs; raise money for special projects of 
the nursery ; interpret to the board and community the nursery school program. 

Membership in the Nursery Parent Club is a requirement. Monthly meetings 
led by elected offices, plan cooperative ventures with the committee; local PTA’s 
and allied agencies. The club discusses the nursery school operation; partici- 
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pates in informal family gatherings and keeps in touch with former nursery 
school families through special events. 


BUDGET 


Allocations for the operation of the day care program is part of the total 
agency budget. Taking arbitrary percentages of the operating budget: 





Total expenses (day-care operation) ........................-.......- $22, 301. 12 
tlhe diene dniialaeinsiatnli canenstitnendioingnicanasesaiemeiiermanteares 9, 574. 64 

ac sirindnns chit cihcaseint ie rnemmniietotaneeipangh=ionan abihbksnos teeta aon thn 12, 826. 48 
a a a oe ct citat sl ket bciins bie 495. 58 
lated apedineceerasnieniimiibeions 9. 53 
BN aren eis ier cheab nents ahlpntb Gib Gimmes memes 1.91 


Geographic service territory 
Preschool (nursery) : 


meee IS cae he i oe 21 
Arthur Capper dwellings (southeast) ~......------_-----_._--__-_- 10 
Elien Wilson dwellings (southeast) ......-.-.--___-__-____-_____-_ 3 
ee | FEDER NOE OE SAE GR A TTEET  s 1 PUME OR aE EL 5 
IS ee eee Bie bs aot ue 1 


School (day care) : 


6 A nie eee enemeneene 10 
Arthur Capper dwellings (southeast) .............._.-__-._________ 3 
nena ee eee eee ee ee eee came 3 


1 These figures do not include money raised by parents and committee and used for 
yey ee emergencies, bus transportation, extra help. 
preets either work in area, or bus route crosses area, or no facilities available in area 
now living. 


STAFF 


Nursery supervisor and two full-time teachers. College trained with majors 
in education, sociology, and elementary school education. Some with graduate 
degrees and/or graduate credit. One full-time volunteer. Full-time cook, part- 
time kitchen help, plus general maintenance. When assigned, students from 
the School of Nursing, Catholic University, Schools of Social Work, Howard 
and Catholic University Vocational Schools, have been part of the day care 
staff. 

CHARTING INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP PROGRESS 


It is interesting to trace family participation in the agency over the years. 
Former nursery parents participate in the special educational and informal 
programs; former nursery children continue their membership in the children 
and teenage programs. The enrollees participate in the vacation day camp 
school and sent, when possible, to the family and child services camp. Others 
have gone to the Girl and Boy Scout camps and the Police Boys Club camp. 
Some of our junior and senior counselors and our junior leaders can trace 
their membership in the agency back to nursery school days. Wherever and 
whenever possible, attempts are made to insure continuity of service and the 
development of leadership within the ageney for the benefit of the total 
community. 

Day care fees 








Income Amount | Amount | Amount Income Amount | Amount | Amount 
Ist child | 2d child | 3d child | ist child | 2d child | 3d child 
immense |-—-—- semen ape at semen 
Nursery: Day care: 

, $5. 00 $2. 00 $1. 50 $3,201 to $3,500. | $9. 50 $2. 00 | $1. 50 
$2,001 to $2,300 6. 00 2.00 1. 5O | $3,501 to $4,400 10. 00 2.00 | 1 
$2,301 to $2,600- 7.00 2. 00 1. 50 | $4,401 to $4,700 10. 50 2.00 2.00 
$2,601 to $2,900_ 8.00 2.00 1. 50 $4,701 to $5,000 10. 50 2. 5O | 2. 3 
$2,901 to $3,200_ 9. 00 2.00 1.50 | $5,001 to $5,400_ 10. 50 3. 50 | 3.00 
$3,201 to $3,500_- 9. 50 | 2. 00 1.50 $5,401 to $5,800_ 10. 50 | 4. 50 3. 00 
$3,501 to $4,100...| 10.00| 2.00 1.50 || $5,801 to $6,200. | 10.50/ 5.50 3. 00 
$4,101 to $4,700_. 10. 50 2. 1.50 \| $6,201 and up- 10. 50 6.00 | 3. 00 


= 





Note,.—All fees are subject to review at stated intervals by the nursery supervisor and business office. 
Any adjustments are left to the discretion of the interviewer and according to the problem. 
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APPLICATION FOR DAY CARE 


Date 
Referred by 


Mother Father 
ae 5 nis ccicscaeanaali matin eainneliseainieeta iets el 
cee a ra tires enemas apenas oypeme 
Occupation 
IND bit hth eee tha neensn eine 
CEE Tel. No 
etnee (DOP STN) oon ees: | eee cn een en een tea senatinn nantes 
. SS pea , ) ct eek ees st coisnct es, BO setdaa Other 
Previous nursery care or placement 
Why placement is requested 


Child(ren) to be placed 


Date of 
Name Ser Age Birth 


Date of acceptance 


a nc te ad fee 
Date of admission 


Senator Morsg. I note what you have to say about the lunch pro- 
gram. I want to make it perfectly clear in the record that I am cor- 
rect in my assumption that you, in your individual capacity, at least, 
join in the recommendation by these other witnesses that a full lunch 
program for 7,000 students, or whatever the number is that the record 
shows may need it, that the lunch program be put into operation. 

Mrs. WitiiaMs. Yes. 

Senator Morsr. And your settlement house would be willing to 
cooperate during the summer months on a volunteer basis in helping 
to distribute on the school grounds or in the schoolbuildings, bag 


lunches to children who, under the rules and regulations, qualify for 
the same. 


Mrs, Wiux1aMs. We will be very happy to. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Witu1aMs. Thank you. 

Senator Morsz. The next witness will be Mr. James E. Lewis, exec- 


utive director, Southwest Community House. 
Glad to have you here. 


I remember you talked about shoes the last time you appeared be- 
fore this committee. 


Mr. Lewis. We had a request for about a hundred pair or more. 
Senator Morse. Go right ahead. 


37538—59 





20 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES E. LEWIS, JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
SOUTHWEST COMMUNITY HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Lewis. I thank you again for inviting me here to testify on the 
hungry children of the District of Columbia. My name is James E, 
Lewis, Jr., executive director of the Southwest Community House. 
Many times during the last 18 months I have been asked these ques- 
tions: Are there hungry children in the District of Columbia who fail 
to rec elve adequate food for normal and healthy growth? My answer 
is “Yes”. 

Is it true that clothing is inadequate or at least not decent enough 
to permit them to engage in school jand social relationships of a w hole- 
some nature? My answer is “Yes.” 

Are there children where housing arrangements is too poor to 
allow healthy and wholesome growth and development? My answer 
is “Yes.” 

Do we need a school lunch program which will help to insure more 
food for hungry children in the District of Columbia? My answer 
is “Yes.” 

My answer to the above questions is a result of my years of experi- 
ence as a social worker at the Southwest Community House which 
has provided services for low-income families for more than 35 years. 

During the past three years the agency has been concerned mith 
multi-problem families. There are 462 families registered at the 
agency. In these families there are 1,548 children. The basic prob- 
lems for which help was requested by these families were food, cloth- 
ing, better housing, and employment. 

The basic causes of child hunger in these families as we have ob- 
served are: 

1. Insufficient income for the family to purchase the basic needs of 
life, including sufficient food. 

Senator Morsr. May I interrupt? The basic fact is that in these 
462 families there are 1,548 children ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, that is right. 

2. Unemployment due to automation, employment practices seasonal 
lay off, the inability to secure and hold a job. 

3. Improper utilization of income and preparation of the food on 
the part of the parents. 

4. Emergency situations beyond the family control. 

I might point out there, Mr. Chairman, that it has been said by many 
who testified before that a family whose bread winner suddenly takes 
ill and goes to the hospital, the income of that family ceases. There- 
fore, we have no agency in this community to take up the slack for 
this family. Their family is destitute. I could point out many ex- 
— just as many of the others can, but I won’t take the time. We 
do have community programs to deal with the case of hungry children. 


COMMUNITY PROGRAM TO DEAL WITH THE CASES OF HUNGER 


The programs that deal with financial needs of families in the 
District of Columbia have grown considerably in recent years. It 
has already been pointed out by others that there have been extensive 
and substantial improvements in the Department of Public Welfare 
programs in the last 18 months which permit community aid of a 
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more adequate kind to many of the families in need. These recent 
changes have brought about by the increase in appropriations for 
District of Columbia welfare services voted by Congress and by new 
plans and programs developed and carried out by the able Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia and the competent Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. I heartily commend these groups for the 
increase in grants to the needy which are now 100 percent of the bud- 
get standard based on relatively current cost, for the inauguration 
of the very helpful surplus food program, for the removal of the 
arbitrary ceiling on a family grant for very large families, for permit- 
ting emergency grants based on a presumption of eligibility when the 
need is pressing, for eliminating the cut in the grant when a court order 
for payment by the father was assumed to be helping the family but 
so often was not being paid, and for other changes. Many of these 
provisions have been important planks in the platform of the South- 
west Community House along with other settlement houses for more 
adequate services to needy families. 

Aside from the public programs there are specialized and limited 
programs of the voluntary agencies in meeting the financial needs of 
families in emergency situations and for a short period of time. Their 
programs are not adequate to meet the financial needs of families over 
a continuing period of time, this must be a public responsibility. 

Community programs should be developed to fill the major gaps re- 
vealed by the survey of the Health and Welfare Council in April 
1958. The study pointed out the financial need related to the non- 
resident who is ineligible for public aid, the unemployed who may be 
ineligible for unemployment compensation or may exhaust these 
benefits, and parents who are employed and therefore ineligible for 
public assistance but whose income is below the level essential for 
decent family living. These are serious problem areas and cause 
much hunger in the District of Columbia. 

It must be brought to the attention of the public again and again 
that one of the community’s fundamental deficiencies in dealing with 
the problem of hungry children is the developing and financing an 
effective program for assisting families to assume responsibility. As 
pointed out by the Health and Welfare Council some programs aimed 
at this goal do exist but they are inadequately financed. The South- 
west Community House has attempted to develop a program which is 
designed to help families carry on more adequately the daily chores of 
life, but it is also inadequately financed. 

In view of our experience with 462 families we know they need 
encouragement, education, spurring on, support, a feeling of being an 
individual and a part of a neighborhood. We feel that this kind of 
program can be carried on effectively provided that adequate funds 
are made available for trained personnel to organize and administer 
such a program. 

I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that in my experience deal- 
ing with these families, sometimes a 20-cent token means more to that 
family than a $200 check because that means it gives that family an 
opportunity to have some drive, some spirit, and an opportunity to 
seek out something for themselves. 

Again we strongly support all of the agencies that are fighting for 
school lunch programs and fighting for an adequate program for all 
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of the lower income families in the District of Columbia, especially 
the marginal income families. 

I might oint out that we are going to have to provide these fami- 
lies with j jobs and with opportunities to earn a living or provide them 
with finances that they might carry on their family responsibilities. 
If these two things are not ‘done ther. we are going to have to provide 
institutions to house them after they commit crimes in the District 
of Columbia. Thank you. 

Senator Morse. [ will incorporate as part of your testimony, the 
statistical record of the services of your agency to families from 1958 
to February 1959. 

(The table is as follows :) 


New families registered from September 1958 to February 1959, number of 
families, 59 
. Financial aid, jobs, food, clothing, housing. 
Number registered in jobs, 41. 
. Number registered for food, 52. 
. Number registered for housing, 20.’ 
Number registered for clothing, 33. 
. Number of children in 59 families, 146. 
. Age range, 1 week to 19 years. 
. Number children per family, 1 to 10. 
. Number children school age, 93. 
. Marital status: 
(a) Lawfully married, 18 families. 
(b) Widowed by death or separated, 21. 
(c) Common law, 11. 
(d) Unwed, 9. 
Senator Morse. I recall your testimony when you were before us 2 
years ago that you had cases in which it showed a child, particularly, 
in the winter months would not go to school because of the lack of 
overclothes and shoes. Does that condition still prevail ? 

Mr. Lewis. That condition still prevails. 

Senator Morse. How much so? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, I would take out, for an example, in the statisti- 
cal report there, during September 1958 to February, you will notice 
the number 41 families—out of that number, we had 33 families that 
asked for clothing, and among those 33 families shoes was one of the 
main items, 

Senator Mors. And there are 146 children in those 59 families? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. Ninety -three of those are school-age children. 

Senator Morse. Do you know in your neighborhood, to your knowl- 
edge, any child that would be in school today who is not in school 
today because he or she does not have shoes ? 

Mr. Lewis. As of this moment, Senator, I do not, but last week 
we had seven youngsters on Thursday morning in our agency that the 
parents sent them there because they did not have shoes to attend 
school. We are able to provide those youngsters with shoes. We 
hope this morning they are in school. T in’ not there this morning 
in the agency, but on Thursday we do distribute clothing and shoes. 
And I would not be surprised, however, if in our building at this 
moment there may be a child in that condition. 


SOWAIP OUP ON 


_ 


2 Number of single persons or adults applied for food, 14. 
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Senator Morse. Do you know, to your knowledge, whether or not 
there are children in your community that, as a regular practice, go 
to school in the morning with no anticipation of having any lunch at 
noon ? 

Mr. Lewrts. Yes. There are. 

Senator Morse. How many is that? 

Mr. Lewis. Again, Senator, I could not say exactly how many, but 
from our experience I am sure there would be any number of young- 
sters that go to school] every morning without adequate food. 

Senator Morse. They are part of a group of 7,000 that witness after 
witness has testified about in these hearings. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morss. Children that live in this District. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morss. Who do not have adequate food. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morsr. The same goes for clothing. 

Mr. Lewis. Clothing and soon. Housing, too. 

We might point out at this time, I think as the previous witness 
pointed out, that there are families in the southwest now that are 
unable to be housed into adequate housing because of the family size. 
They have a limit on the number that they can put into public hous- 
ing. And there are families that will not be housed. 

Another factor in there is the aged group. We find many families 
with elderly people where you would have two and three people 60 
years and over living together as a unit, and due to the relocation 
they cannot house those as a family unit. Again, because of the 
regulations in the National Capital Housing Authority where only 
the immediate family can be housed in public housing. That is a 
problem again. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lewts. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Morsr. The next witness will be Msgr. Catsonis, subcom- 
mittee of the Commissioners Public Welfare Advisory Council. 

He has not arrived as yet, I understand. 

Our next witness then is Mrs. Robert A. Humphries, president of 
the Jayncees. 

Glad to have you with us again. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ROBERT A. HUMPHRIES, JR., PRESIDENT, 
THE JAYNCEES OF WASHINGTON 


Mrs. Humpurtes. My name is Mrs. R. A. Humphries, Jr. I am 
president of the Jayncees of Washington, the auxiliary of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Washington, D.C. 

For several years one of our principal civic activities has been per- 
sonnel and financial assistance to the activities at Barney Neighbor- 
hood House at 470 N Street, SW. Through this work we have learned 
of the plight of some of the children in elementary schools in South- 
west Washington. 

The Jayncees of Washington strongly urge Congress to appropriate 
sufficient funds to cover the expense of free lunches for the hungry 
children in District elementary schools. Members of our organization 
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have been to Syphax Elementary School in Southwest and have seen 
those children sitting outside the school on the curbs and steps on cold 
and rainy days during lunch hour because they had no place to go for 
food while the teachers and more fortunate pupils ate their lunches. 

Last year our organization solicited funds from local business and 
civic organizations and individual citizens to help finance a pilot lunch 

rogram for these children to be fed at nearby junior high schools. 
Through our campaign, the efforts of Barney Neighborhood House 
and newspaper publicity we were able to raise enough money for 200 
pupils to have lunch for the semester at a cost of $3,824.50. 

From our experience in obtaining private subscriptions for the pilot 
lunch program, it is our opinion that it would be practically impossible 
to sustain a full-scale program on a continuing basis from private 
subscription. 

In addition to our experience, correspondence received from Mem- 
bers of Congress and other individuals indicates a strong feeling that 
this is not a matter for private subscription but that it should be taken 
care of through public funds. I would like to quote excerpts from a 
few of these letters. 

Excerpt from letter dated April 10, 1958, from Congressman J ames 
Roosevelt : 

My specific question to the committee would be, Why would it not be proper to 
seek a special appropriation in either the regular or a supplemental District ap- 
propriation bill which would enable the School Board to establish such a lunch 
program as you describe in the District elementary schools? Certainly, there 
is enough evidence in various parts of the country not to make it necessary to 
have a pilot plan prior to actual appropriation. 

Excerpt from letter dated May 8, 1958, from Rev. John J. Rice, 
of the National Presbyterian Church: 


I was also asked to write you a letter and state that this will not be a recurring 
or continuous gift. It was strongly expressed by many of our 30 deacons at the 
meeting that the Commissioners of the District should take care of the financial 
part of this worthy cause. All our States and cities furnish similar lunches and 
the city, county, and State authorities provide the finances. 


Excerpt from letter dated March 18, 1958, from Congressman J. 
Arthur Younger: 


I am interested as to why there is no lunch program in the District elementary 
schools when such a program is provided for in all of the States of the Union. 

So far as I know, there is no other location where school lunches are a matter 
of public subscription and I would appreciate the answer as to why the Capital 
is without this service. 


Excerpt from letter dated March 20, 1958, from Senator Alan Bible: 


It is my hope that the Commissioners of the District will be impressed by the 
excellent results of the work currently being done and will find it possible in sub- 
sequent years, to finance this program. 


Excerpt from remarks by Senator William Proxmire as printed in 
the Congressional Record of March 19, 1958: 
The Jayncees organization has work diligently and conscientiously to remedy 


with private charity, the failure of the Federal Government to provide for a 
school-lunch program for these needy children. 


I consider it a disgrace that such want should exist anywhere in America. 
We have seen how much the children appreciated the lunches last 
year. We especially noted one little 6-year-old boy who weighed 
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only 29 pounds, the normal weight of a 2-year-old. We also noted 
on one very cold and snowy day there was a boy in the lunch line 
with no socks on and shoes several sizes too large for him. The 
shoes had been split down the back and rolled under to help keep them 
on. We felt certain if he were that poorly clothed, he was equally 
poorly fed. 

In these days of air travel and making the world so much smaller, 
we are so conscious of poor living conditions all over the world, and 
it seems so much more glamorous to do something abroad while we 
turn our back on the unfortunate children in our own city. 

We endorse Dr. Hansen’s proposal to educate the parents of chil- 
dren on relief and teach them about proper diet and use of money. 
It has been estimated in this area in southwest that the average edu- 
cation of adults is third or fourth grade. These children should not 
be made to suffer because of the lack of education and earning power 
of their parents, which we feel is the case in the absence of a program 
such as we are supporting here today. 

Since three pilot lunch programs have already been conducted, we 
hope that precious time will not be spent on another. We also urge 
that all new elementary schools include a cafeteria that could be 
operated on a self-supporting basis as in the secondary schools. 

These children are the future citizens of Washington. Let us not 
make them future dependents on public assistance in adult life be- 
cause of the pains of hunger during the years when they should be 
learning. 

Senator Morsr. I want to thank you, Mrs. Humphries, for your 
testimony. 

Mrs. Humpurtrss. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Morse. I want to commend your fine organization and the 
great public service you have rendered on this problem. 

Mrs. Humpuries. Thank you. We have been much interested in 
working with this problem. 

Senator Morse. As you know, I deeply agree with you that it 
should be handled by congressional appropriation on the same basis 
that it is handled in most of the States of this country. 

In my judgment it would be handled if the District of Columbia 
had self-government and the officials in the government were elected 
and thus responsible to the community. 

We appreciate very much your strengthening of this testimony and 
I am sure it will bear great weight when the debate in Congress 
proceeds. 

Mrs. Humenriss. I am pleased to have had the opportunity to 
voice the opinion of the Jayncees. 

Thank you. 

Senator Morsr. Mrs. Doris G. Foster of the Washington chapter, 
Americans for Democratic Action, is filing a statement for the record. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF Mrs. Doris G. Foster IN BEHALF OF THE WASHINGTON CHAPTER FOR 
AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION BEFORE THE SENATE DISTRICT COMMITTEE 
ON HEALTH, EDUCATION, WELFARE, AND SAFETY, MARCH 6, 1959 


Two years have passed since the citizens of the District of Columbia were 
shocked to learn that there were at least 7,000 hungry children in the school com- 
munity. Searching hearings were held before the Senate District Committee. As 
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a result, legislation was passed to liberalize public assistance grants and pro- 
cedures; surplus food grants secured; also, the Commissioners were urged to 
adopt some means to provide food for the needy children through school lunches 
and to consider the desirability of providing hot school lunches in all elementary 
schools, 

Very little was done on the latter. During the 1957-58 school year a couple of 
pilot projects were undertaken—privately financed—and only a drop in the 
empty bucket of need. During the current school year the situation was so acute 
that the Superintendent of Schools felt obliged to launch a campaign for public 
contributions to raise $30,000 to feed at least 1,000 children in schools that have 
been particularly hard hit by poverty. To date, only about half of that amount 
has been raised and only 700 needy pupils have been given free lunches. 

Now, 2 long years after the first hearings, it has become necessary to again hold 
hearings. Now, after 2 long years of hunger, the Commissioners appear before 
this committee and hazard a guess that the current estimate of 7,000 hungry 
children may be excessive. Yet no more accurate figure is offered, and no ap- 
parent ground is given for the critical appraisal of the Board of Education fig- 
ures. So far as anyone can tell, this is just an arbitrary conclusion. The Com- 
missioners have had 2 years in which to study the situation and invite the public 
health, public welfare, and public school authorities to cooperate in a joint census 
and work out a joint plan. They have not done so. 

Only now, 2 long years later, and prodded by new hearings, do the Commis- 
sioners come up with a proposal. They suggest a pilot project which would feed 
1,000 of the 7,000 hungry children. This they claim will enable them to learn the 
probable costs and devise suitable procedures. 

It is abundantly clear that the primary concern of the Commissioners has not 
been with the problem of feeding hungry children. They offer to feed 1,000 out of 
7,000. They question the 7,000 figure yet have none of their own. They should 
have more confidence in their teachers, for as Senator Morse said the first day of 
the hearings, “a teacher gets to know his students pretty well.” May T say here 
that Dr. Hansen’s description of his thorough and careful procedure in arriving 
at the 7,000 figure was impressive and indicates beyond doubt the magnitude of 
the problem. I was interested, too, in his outlining of the further screening made 
necessary by having funds only to feed a few. It is a sorry day indeed when 
in this most prosperous of nations we have come to the point where we have 
to classify children according to “hungry,” “hungrier,” and “hungriest,” and then 
only feed the hungriest we have funds for. 

What is to become of the other 6,000? There is no evidence that the District 
authorities have given any thought to this question—but it still remains to be 
answered, and now. We submit that their “pilot project” is a “pilot project 
in hunger,” not in feeding. 

The Commissioners have been occupied with questions such as: Would the 
feeding of 7,000 children contribute to the apathy of parental responsibility? 
How can home conditions which lead to this problem be remedied? What would 
be the psychological effect upon the child who becomes a client in a long-term 
relief program? and other similar questions. 

We submit that these are secondary considerations to be dealt with after 
all hungry children are identified and fed. When the fact of hunger is met and 
relieved, that will be the time to deal with the causative factors and their 
remedies. The 6,000 hungry children neglected by the Commissioners’ sugges- 
tions can’t be expected to be fed on the hope that something might conceivably 
be done for them after the pilot project is completed and analyzed. It is time 
the Commissioners put primary emphasis on need, and determine to raise any 
funds shown to be required to meet those needs. For too long they have decided 
first what they propose to spend and then have cut the budget estimates to fit 
that limitation. 

If costs concern the Commissioners, have they counted the cost of hunger and 
malnutrition? Malnourished bodies are targets for sickness, chronic illness, and 
disease, needing medical or institutional care. Where poverty evists, this care 
has to he provided by the community. And what of social costs? A hungry 
child cannot learn as much. a hunerv child may be more likely to become a 
delinquent. Should not these considerations he counted? 

The House Appropriations Committee adds insult to injurv by taking funds 
needed to maintain our educational standards and divertine them to a problem 
of hunger which is the responsibility of the commnnity. This further compounds 
the indignity to voiceless citizens of the District in the frustration of being 
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governed by others. We come up here time after time to plead for the rights 
of our people, but those who live elsewhere hold our lifeline and we are helpless. 
We must be allowed to govern ourselves. 

Finally, it is enough that we citizens of the District of Columbia must suffer 
the indignity of being governed by others, without having to stand powerless 
while crying need is ignored. 

The Washington chapter of Americans for Democratic Action proposes that 
the following program of action be adopted by the Commissioners : 

1. That the District Commissioners secure immediately the necessary supple- 
mental appropriation to permit the public schools to carry to completion the 
current program for feeding the 700 children being financed thus far by private 
contributions. 


2. That all other hungry children in the public schools be fed, and the funds 
necessary to provide the focd be secured by a further supplemental appropriation. 

3. That the District Commissioners instruct the Public Health Department 
to advise them of the most practicable professional means to determine malnu- 
trition in public school pupils and to draw up a procedure of applying such 
a test. 


Thank you for the opportunity of testifying. We are glad that you are inter- 
ested and that you have shown so much concern for our problems. Please do 
everything you can to help us solve them. 

Senator Morse. Mrs. Wallace Luchs is our next witness. Glad to 
have you with us, Mrs. Luchs. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. WALLACE LUCHS 


Mrs. Lucus. Senator Morse, I am very happy to have the oppor- 
tunity to come and speak in favor of the establishment of a needy 
lunch program for the District of Columbia elementary school chil- 
dren. 

L am speaking as a private citizen and as a volunteer in this year’s 
pilot program to try to help feed 1,000 children. 

I do bring a resolution from the Ben W. Murch Home and School 
Association which I will read later, but I want to say that my school 
has joined with many other organizations to support the campaign for 
funds from private sources which was launched early in December 
of 1958. 

This fund was planned to feed 1,000 children at a little more than 
$25 each for the period January to June 1959 providing a substantial 
lunch each school day. Having been very active in this campaign 
over the past few months, I feel quite well qualified to discuss the rea- 
sons why the problem of hungry children should not be left to pri- 
vate charity to resolve. 

The Murch board is one among many who have felt that a lunch 
program for needy District children should be established by con- 
gressional action, backed with adequate appropriated funds and not 
be a matter of intermittent and uncertain private hat passing. 

For all our efforts—and they were tremendous—as I can testify, 
the results have not been overwhelming. As a matter of fact, as 
of this morning, of the $30,000 for which Dr. Hansen called for at 
the beginning of December, there is slightly more than $15,000 in the 
Junch fund. 

The school administration has done a remarkably fine job in that 
it has managed to include over 700 children on the list of those eligible 
to receive the lunch. How they have done this, I don’t know, but 
they deserve commendation not only for their splendid management 
of the small sum available for this purpose, but for their strong stand 
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in favor of a free lunch program for all the 7,000 and more children 
who need it. 

As for our private campaign, perhaps our failure speaks more elo- 
quently than our success, for even if we had succeeded in amassing 
$30,000 it would have been a limited victory. For each of the 1,000 
children we might have fed there would have been 6 more waiting. 

It is clear to me that private charity is not the answer to this ques- 
tion, and that the needs of these children should not be placed in 
competition with the numerous other charities and civic endeavors 
which occur in Washington. 

I respectfully urge that never again will a needy child’s lunch be 
dependent upon the uncertainty of private charity in this city. 

om urge that there be an end to pilot programs in this field of 
hungry children. There have been 2 years of them now, and they 
have proved their point. 

The program is necessary and it can be worked through the medium 
of the schools. 

During the past few months, I have had the privilege of talking 
with many school principals, teachers, school officials, and others 
interested in this program. In these discussions, certain general 
conclusions came to light : 

1. That the free lunch program is truly needed. 

2. That the number of children who need it in the District of Co- 
lumbia elementary schools is represented far more accurately by the 
7,000 figure than the 1,000 pilot figure. 

3. That the principals and teachers, next to the parents, know the 
children and feel quite well qualified to identify those children who 
are in need of a school lunch. 

4. That school officials should be given leeway to determine what 
children should be added to the list of those eligible to receive the 
lunch because their families are on public assistance, on the list to 
receive surplus food, or otherwise in poor circumstances. The prin- 
cipals and teachers have been able, in some cases, to give short term 
help to a child whose family has been overwhelmed by an emergency, 
such as a fire which burned one family out. At this point, I would 
like to state that at no time in these conversations did I ever feel that 
indiscriminate handouts were being made. 

5. That the program in its pilot phase is going quite well and the 
children are definitely benefited by it. 

6. That a bag lunch with a well-balanced choice of food is an ade- 
quate beginning. It would be perhaps a future hope that some’ hot 
item such as soup could be added. 

With the limited background which I have acquired over the last 
few months, I would wish to make some recommendations. They are 
as follows: 

1. Members of Congress have shown themselves aware of this dis- 
tressing problem of hungry children in the District and conscientious 
in attempting to find a solution. 

Senator Morse and his committee are particularly deserving of 
praise for the work they have done in bringing this matter into the 
light of day. 

I would most respectfully urge that Congress make a living demon- 
stration of its concern by appropriating funds sufficient to cover the 
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cost of a lunch every schoolday for the maximum possible number of 
children, including if it can be done, the whole 7,000. 

9. I would like to recommend that the school system administer 
the program. They have demonstrated their willingness and ability 
to do so through this year’s pilot project. 

I would certainly wish to see them have such help as is needed to 
prevent this from becoming too heavy a burden on principals and 
teachers. 

May I diverge for a moment to ask that this free lunch program 
be established solidly in its own right, without going into funds 
planned for educational needs? It would be a terrible ne set a 
choice before us of education or food for hungry children. oth are 
needs basic to the running of the city and both must somehow be met. 

Our proposals for the free lunch program are in part a supplement 
to the educational program in the sense that children perhaps unable 
to absorb the education provided for them, by reason of hunger, might 
be given a better chance to learn. 

At. no time would the most ardent supporter of free school lunches 
suggest that this might be a substitute for education. 

Once again, I urge that Congress lend its strength and support in 
providing funds necessary to give these needy children a lunch each 
schoolday so that no child will ever again have to wait for its food 
while a few well-meaning volunteers endeavor to scrape some dollars 
together. But I also urge that this support be given independently of 
funds to be used for educational matters. 

Further recommendations would be as follows: 

Third, that some principals have indicated that professional help 
in identifying those children in need might be very welcome. One 
stated, for instance, that it requires the wisdom of Solomon to decide 
who shall receive when so many are in need. There have been many 
suggestions made as to where this help might be secured—through the 
Welfare Department, through neighborhood house personnel, and so 
forth. One principal claims to have had invaluable help in this 
direction from a deeply interested school nurse. 

I would recommend that such professional welfare staff which 
might be needed be financed through the Welfare Department rather 
than through school funds. 

Fourth, if welfare assistance is available for investigation of family 
situations, I would recommend that the child in question be provided 
with the lunch while such investigations are in progress. 

It would be truly tragic to keep a child out of the program who 
might be in real need pending lengthy investigation. 

Fifth, I should recommend that alterations to schools or like ex- 
penses considered as a necessary part of the program be kept to the 
minimum in favor of expending all funds available on the food itself, 
its preparation and distribution. 

Finally, I would hope to see the program established in the District 
of Columbia public elementary schools no later than September 1959. 

In conclusion, it is the sincere hope of many that this committee 
will do the memorable job for District children of seeing that they are 
provided with a sufficiency of food, not at the expense of teachers, and 
that the needy lunch program will become a means by which all ele- 
mentary school children in the District may have an equal opportunity 
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at least in this one respect, and to benefit from the education they 
receive in the public schools of Washington. 1 

Now, Senator Morse, I would like to present the following resolu- 
tion adopted by the Board of the Ben Murch Home and School Asso- 
ciation at its March 3 meeting: 

Be it resolwed, That the beard of the Ben W. Murch Home and Schoo! Asso- 
ciation endorses the establishment of a free school lunch program for needy 
children in the public elementary schools of the District of Columbia, and 
recognizes the responsibility of Congress to provide funds for such a program 
with the understanding that proper safeguards will be used in the identification 
of children to benefit from this program, and that the funds provided shall be in 
addition to funds as requested to meet the educational needs of the District of 
Columbia public schools. 

Senator Morsr. Mrs. Luchs, thank you very much. It has been 
very helpful to us. 

I have one question: You have heard by the questioning of the 
other witnesses this morning as to whether or not they thought if it 
was decided to offer during the period of time that school was not 
in session, bag lunches to children that are certified as in need of a 
lunch while school is not in session. 

Mrs. Lucns. Yes. 

Senator Morse. Do you think a program of distribution on a volun- 
teer basis during the summer months might be worked out with the 
help of such women as you are representing here this morning? 

Mrs. Lucus. I think with the kind of guidance that was shown by 
earlier witnesses who have had experience and also work through the 
neighborhood houses, I think it is very possible such a program could 
be done. 

Senator Morse. Thank you, very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Edgar Partlow who has expressed opposi- 
tion to this program. 


STATEMENT OF EDGAR PARTLOW 


Mr. Partiow. Thank you, very much Senator. I thank you for 
permittang me to speak, and I don’t have any prepared facts or 

gures. 

Senator Morse. We will hear you. 

Mr. Parriow. Sir, my name is Edgar Parlow. I am a private 
citizen. I am strongly opposed to this free-lunch program. 

Where does it end? Children that can be proven to be in need, 
of course, let’s feed them because I don’t believe anybody is going 
hungry in the District of Columbia and many of these so-called needy 
children that I have heard stated this morning, they look quite fat 
to me—not all of them, but some of them. 

Now it creates an opinion in my mind, sir, that the biggest portion 
of needy children that are going to get this help will be colored. 
That is my opinion. I am just wondering if there isn’t being a, bit of 
discrimination shown the white children because the biggest, portion 
will go to the colored children. 

If you are going to do it for one, do it for all. If you are going 
to do it for some colored, do it for some white. I don’t believe in 
doing it for just a few and not the others. 

Senator Morse. Is it your opinion that needy white children won't 
be fed ? 
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Mr. Parriow. I guess needy white children are being fed today, but 
my guess also is that the biggest bulk of this appropriation is going to 
go to the colored, and if I were a Federal judge sitting in court and a 
white child brought it into court showing discrimination under the 
equal provisions clause of the 14th amendment, I would render the de- 
cision in favor of the white child because it is obvious and apparent 
that most of this is going to go to the colored. 

Therefore, sir, I recommend and request, No. 1, that if these children 
are needy, get more food at the relief stations. If they need clothes as 
is contended, then give them more money at the relief station. 

Senator Morse. Are you a resident of the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. Partiow. No, sir; lam not. I was born and raised in the Dis- 
trict until about 1954. Now I ama resident of Maryland. 

Senator Morse. Are you opposed to the school lunch program in 
Maryland ? 

Mr. Parttow. I don’t know whether we have it or not. 

Senator Morse. It is one of the best in the country. In fact, Balti- 
more is one of the model cities in the school lunch program. 

Mr. Parttow. Is that a free lunch program in Baltimore? 

Senator Morse. Oh, certainly. It is for the needy. 

Mr. Partiow. Oh, I said give it to the needy, but I don’t believe 
anybody is going to go hungry. 

Senator Morse. All we are talking about, Mr. Partlow, is the school 
lunch program for what the record shows as 7,000 children in this city 
that need lunch. 

Mr. Partiow. Senator, when I was a boy going to school in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia I almost always, in most instances, went home from 
12 o’clock to 1 o’clock. 

Senator Morse. You had a lunch to gohome to. That is the differ- 
ence here. 

Mr. Partitow. Then give them a little more food at the relief 
stations. 

Senator Morsr. They have no lunch to go home to. 

Mr. Part iow. If they get more food from the relief station they 
rill have it. 

Senator Morsr. Who is going to feed it to them ? 

Mr. Parttow. The relief stations. 

Senator Morse. You are going to have them go to the relief stations 
for lunch ? 

Mr. Partiow. Don’t they now? No, but give the families more 
food at the relief station and say we will allow you an extra portion 
to feed your child. I would. 

Senator Morssg, I think you would be very interested, and I instruct 
the counsel to see that you get a copy of the record of the hearings—I 
think you will be interested in the evidence in this record that shows 
that cous are thousands of these children, that if they went home 
there would be no food at home and there would be nobody in many 
of the homes to prepare it if there were food. 

Mr. Partitow. Couldn’t the Government grant more food to the 
relief stations to distribute it to these needy families as claimed ? 

Senator Morse. What is wrong with the Government getting into 
the school and seeing that they are fed? You have them there. All 
you have to do is hand them a bag of lunch, and we know that they 
are being fed. 
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That is more economical, and you can save more money in the long 
run. It is most humane; and if you agree to the major premise that 
you want the needy fed, your difference would only be a difference of 
procedure and the proposal is that we feed them. 

Mr. Partitow. Most of them only live 10 to 15 minutes away from 
home, and it is a beautiful day out there. Let them walk home. 

Senator Morse. The record of this hearing and again in 1957 in 
hundreds and hundreds of these cases, discloses that if they went 
home they would be going home to nothing. There wouldn’t be any- 
body home to feed them. 

Mr. Parriow. If the relief station granted them more food at the 
time they called for the allotment, it should not be any problem. 

Senator Morse. It won’t be there. 

Mr. Partitow. Why not? 

Senator Morse. You are dealing in many cases with families, when, 
no matter how much food you give them, the food isn’t there at noon 
and there is nobody to serve them. 

What we are proposing is that we set up a procedure whereby these 
youngsters at school, under supervision, would be guaranteed a nutri- 
tious lunch. I suggest that is the humane and moral thing to do, 
without regard to the color of the child. They are all human, and 
without regard to the color of their skin, they are all children of the 
same Creator. 

I am glad to have your views in this record and you may supple- 
ment them with a written statement. I am announcing now that this 
record will be kept open, Mr. Smith, until 5 p.m., on April 3 because 
we still have several people tocome in. The record will, therefore, be 
kept open until 5 p.m., April 3, and if you will supply Mr. Partlow 
with the transcript that we have for him to inspect in the committee 
office, if he cares to inspect it, so that he can write a memorandum 
amplifying his point of view. I invite him here and now to file with 
the committee by 5 p.m., April 5, 1959, a memorandum setting forth 
his answers that he may wish to make to the various points. 

Mr. Partiow. Senator, I want to thank you for permitting me to 
talk. It makes me thankful that I did my share in this last war for 
this great country of ours. 

Senator Morse. In the room is Dr. McLendon, accompanied by 
Mrs. Dagny R. Pettit and Mrs. Aleta Swingle. 

Would any of you people like to make a statement ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. P. A. McLENDON, OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL BOARD 


Dr. McLenpon. The only thing I would like to say, Senator, is 
that we have heard a good deal about the humanitarian and the emo- 
tional aspects of feeding hungry children. 

I would just like to emphasize that hungry children, as just re- 
ferred to a moment ago can be fat and still be undernourished or mal- 
nourished .and that I think we should think about this in terms of 
good nutrition which is related to competent learning and the reten- 
tion of the teaching that is given and that also the hungry child is 
susceptible to the temptations that are placed in his path to obtain 
food and that is whether it is given to him or whether he has to ob- 
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tain it under surreptitious means and that it does lead to a behavior 
deviation which is not conducive to a lowered delinquency rate in the 
District. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much, Doctor. As I close the 
formal part of the hearings, I want to make only this very brief 
statement. 

First I wish to state my appreciation to every witness and the or- 
ganizations that they have represented; for the cooperation that they 
have extended to this committee. 

Second, I want to particularly compliment the witnesses for their 
forthrightness and frankness and objectivity. 

Congressional hearings, in my judgment, can be no better than the 
willingness of the witnesses to present the facts as they know them to 
be, irrespective of whether sometimes it may not always be in the best 
interest of the witness to be that forthright. 

I have been exceedingly pleased with the witnesses from the Dis- 
trict government; with the witnesses from the school system, and with 
the witnesses for the various private organizations for the frankness 
and forthrightness with which they have presented their testimony to 
this committee. 

I want to say, however, that their job is not over. A successful con- 
clusion to a problem such as this, which involves such a public need, 
calls for constant action on the part of the groups that have testified 
before this committee. 

That is particularly true with regard to this partic ular issue in the 
weeks immediately ahead. We have now before C ongress the 1960 
budget and we also have a problem with the supplemental budget. 
The problem with the supplemental budget carries with it the question 
of whether or not an austerity program is going to be imposed on a 
great many departments of the District government and which may 
very well be imposed upon the school system itself unless the Congress 
appropriates the supplemental funds to meet this emergency. 

I think that an aroused public opinion in this District on the part 
of every civic organization; on the part of church organizations; on 
the part of the ministerial associations—I say not critically at all, 
but disappointedly, that it is interesting that this record contains 
only the formal representations of the ministerial association in the 
District of Columbia. I think that many of the Cloth have a great 
opportunity for community service in connection with the problem 
such as this. I would like to feel quite sure that the ministerial 
association of all faiths of the District of Columbia is apprised of 
this great human cause. 

I am satisfied that if the ministers, priests, and rabbis knew all the 
facts, we would have them out in the front giving the assistance that 
I know they would want to give in meeting what I consider is basi- 
cally a moral issue. We can’t escape it, and I hope that in the weeks 
immediately ahead that the organizations that were represented at 
this hearing by the various witnesses recognize that the job isn’t 
done. It is possible to make this civic point ‘of view known through- 
out the Halls of Congress and I hope that each witness and organiza- 
tion will make use of all the media of public information to get this 
very serious problem before Congress. 
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I don’t know of any political critics of mine who accuse me of 
being a sentimentalist. On the contrary, the comments are more in 
the nature of my being a rather cold realist. This is a problem for 
approach by way of cold realism. 

The realistic features of this problem that I want to stress are 
the great cost to the District of Columbia and to the Nation as a 
whole caused by the failure of the Congress to appropriate the money 
necessary, to feed these children. 

We aren’t saving a penny by refusing to appropriate the necessary 
money for this program. I was exceedingly pleased yesterday after- 
noon—and I wasn’t surprised a bit because I know him to be a great 
humanitarian—but I was exceedingly pleased by the attitude of 
Senator Pastore, of Rhode Island, on this problem. 

I was very much impressed and pleased with the attitude of the 
chairman of the full District of Columbia Committee, Senator Bible, 
of Nevada, who is also on the Appropriations Committee, whom I am 
sure will see to it that our evidence is thoroughly presented to the 
committee and considered. I think the people know, who are in- 
volved in this hearing, that Senator Beall, of Maryland, who is also 
a member of the committee, and an ex officio member of the Appro- 
priations Committee has been working very closely with me in con- 
nection with this problem and has authorized me to say for the 
record that he stands completely back of me in my desire to get the 
necessary funds in order to feed these 7,000 hungry children. 

I want to make clear to the press that this isn’t the end objective 
of this subcommittee as far as its chairman is concerned. We not 
only have the problem of feeding these 7,000 hungry children, but 
also have the problem obtaining funds to meet other welfare needs 
of this community which have been referred to by witnesses this 
morning and in previous days of testimony. 

I close by repeating what I mentioned very early this morning, and 
mentioned before the Senate yesterday, because I think it is particu- 
larly appropriate in view of the fact that there is such an emphasis 
these days within our Government, at all levels, about economy. 

There is no economy in sacrificing human values; and at this 
Eastertide I would suggest to all in the Government, from the White 
House on down, that we ought to put the cross above the dollar sign. 

With that comment, we adjourn the hearings. 

(Applause. ) 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a.m., March 26, 1959, the subcommittee 
adjourned.) 





APPENDIX A 


(Following are communications received by the subcommittee from interested 

individuals and organizations: ) 
WASHINGTON, D.C., March 16, 1959. 

Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR Morse: As a parent and as a member of the Ludlow-Hayes 
PTA, Iam requesting the following for the year 1959-60: 

A lunch program for elementary children. It is a fact that at least 55 of our 
own families should receive help from this program. Hungry children cannot 
be expected to do their best work. Some of our children are getting into trouble 
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with the law because their needs for food and clothing cannot be met at home. 
Consequently, they roam the streets and visit nearby shops and stores, taking 
things which they cannot buy. 

Very truly yours, 


RacHet J. Orrurt. 


WasHINGTON, D.C. 
OHAIRMAN, SENATE HEALTH COMMITTEE ON HUNGRY CHILDREN IN THE DISTRICT 
or COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish to submit the following statement for attachment to 
the record in the hearings on the subject of “Hungry Children in Washington” 
It is my basic belief for this situation is developed by the fact that the pri- 
vate charities in Washington raised $6 million is raised here every year on the 
pretense that it’s for charity when 75 percent of it goes for salaries and admin- 
istrative expenses. I think it is the sacred duty for your committee to, look 


into this situation. It is my belief that this is the direct cause for the situa- 
tion your committee has found. 
Sincerely, 


Ev.ticotr E. Duppine. 
APRIL 7, 1959. 

Mr. CHESTER H. SMITH, 

Chief Clerk, U.S. Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, 

Senate Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. SMirH: In reply to your letter of March 30, 1959, enelosing an 
attached copy of testimony presented by Mrs. Lawrence Lesser for comment, I 
have the following to offer : 

With reference to the statement in the last paragraph of page 5, we have again 
reviewed the testimony of 2 years ago and no place in the hearings held March 
26, 27, 29, April 4 and 5, 1957, can we find substantiation of the statement “Mr. 
Shea hurled forth a challenge to produce one hungry child in the whole city 
of Washington.” 

On the following page—unnumbered—in the third paragraph, reference is 
made to the policy of assistance to unemployed employables. The Department 
of Public Welfare has had under consideration for some time the policy of as- 
sistance to the unemployed employable, but this has never materialized because 
of the financial plight of the District. 

With reference to the use of investigators by the Department, this unit was 
established by the House Appropriations Committee on the reconrmendation of 
the Interdepartmental Committee which was made up of representatives of the 
Office of the Corporation Counsel, Woman’s Bureau, Public Department, Youth 
Aid Division, and Office of U.S. Attorney. 

Sincerely yours, 


TERARD M. SHEA, 
Director of Public Welfare. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Washington, D.OC., April 17, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 


U.S. Senate. 


Deak SENATOR Morse: This will reply to the letter of March 30, 1959, from 
Chester H. Smith, chief clerk, Committee on the District of Columbia, enclosing 
a transcript of testimony by Mrs. Lawrence Lesser, on school feeding problems 
in the District of Columbia. Specific information is requested on the Depart- 
ment’s reaction to Mrs. Lesser’s testimony on the requirements for the type A 
school lunch and on the availability of data on the cost of establishing school 
feeding systems in other cities. 

With respect to the requirements for school lunches, section 9 of the National 
School Lunch Act provides that lunches served by schools participating in the 
national school lunch program shall meet minimum nutritional requirements 
prescribed by the Secretary on the basis of tested nutritional research. The 
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type A lunch is designed from both a quality and quantity standpoint to provide 
well-balanced, nutritious lunches which supply the kinds and amounts of food 
children need. Those specified in the type A pattern are based on the daily 
dietary allowances recommended by the National Research Council for a 10-to 
12-year-old child. With these as a starting point, nutrition authorities in and 
out of the Department were consulted in order to develop the qualitative and 
quantitative standards for a practical and nutritionally sound school lunch. 
The end result was the present type A lunch, requirements for which are as 
follows: One-half pint of fluid whole milk; 2 ounces of protein-rich food; a 
three-fourths cup serving of two or more vegetables or fruits, or both; one slice 
of. whole-grain or enriched bread and two teaspoons of butter or fortified 
margarine. 

These requirements, which were developed on the basis of the ablest and best 
nvtritional counsel available, have since been reviewed and found to be prac- 
ticable and in line with current nutritional knowledge. 

The type A lunch requirements do not exclude the service of a “soup, sand- 
wich, fruit and milk’ type of lunch, provided such lunches quantitatively and 
qualitatively meet the requirements. With respect to lessening these require- 
ments, the act clearly intends that the national school lunch program shall have 
a nutritional objective as well as an agricultural objective. The Department 
believes that it would not be furthering either of these objectives if program 
funds were used to reimburse lunches not meeting adequate nutritional levels 
or if foods purchased with these funds were made available to programs serving 
substandard lunches. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing, the Department will give every assistance to 
efforts of schools attempting a limited type of feeding program (on a nonprofit 
basis) even though they do not qualify for participation in the national school 
lunch program. Such schools are eligible to receive foods acquired under price 
support and surplus removal programs. Presently available for distribution 
are nonfat dry milk, butter, cheese, cornmeal, flour, and rice. In some instances, 
arrangements are made with schools having preparation facilities to use the 
flour and milk in baking breads for other schools in which cheese sandwiches and 
and ‘other food items can be served. In addition, the special milk program funds 
will supply 3 cents toward the cost of each half-pint of milk served in such 
schools. 

As Mrs. Lesser stated, information on the cost of establishing various types of 
citywide food service operations is not available in this Department. This is so 
principally because, to our knowledge, no city as established a citywide (or any 
comparable size) feeding operation at one time. Generally, such systems are 
developed from small beginnings in a few schools and are expanded as partici- 
pation grows and financial assistance becomes available to equip additional 
schools. Another reason is the division of administrative responsibility between 
this Department and the States under the act. The national school lunch pro- 
gram is administered within the States by the State educational agencies pur- 
suant to agreements with this Department. While these agreements do require 
the States to report data on program activities, these data are reported on a 
statewide basis, and information on the operation of lunch programs in indi- 
vidual-cities is not available. Likewise, the information reported by the States 
for the purpose of determining whether the matching requirements of the act 
are met, specifically exclude figures on the cost or value of land, of the acquisi- 
tion, construction or alterations of buildings in which lunchrooms are located. 
For this reason, program figures do not reflect a complete picture of the cost 
of operating individual city systems. No doubt some of the cities do have 
information of the type Mrs. Lesser seeks and would supply it to her upon her 
request to the educational authorities. 

We appreciate your interest in the national school lunch program and we trust 
this reply. will clarify the points raised by Mrs. Lesser. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE L. MILLER, Assistant Secretary. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 5, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
US. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: This is in further reference to my letter dated April 
3, 1959, concerning the testimony of Mrs. Lawrence Lesser. 

In the attachment to my letter there appears a statement that more informa- 
tion on the $1,500 cost estimate for Syphax Elementary School would be for- 
warded when available. Said information is now available and is attached. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
RosBerRT E. MCLAUGHLIN, 
President, Board of Commissioners. 


APRIL 28, 1959. 


Subject: Letter to Senator Wayne Morse from Board of Commissioners, dated 
April 3, 1959. 

Reference is made to the second paragraph from bottom of page 2 of enclosure 
to the subject letter which states that this department will provide additional 
information concerning the $1,500 cost estimate for work at the Syphax Ele 
mentary School. 

A continued search of our records and discussion with interested parties in 
the public schools and Department of Buildings and Grounds disclosed that— 

1. The Department of Buildings and Grounds did not submit a formal 

estimate in the above-referenced amount to perform the work. 

2. Several conferences were held at the site attended by representatives 
of public schools, Department of Public Health, and Department of Build- 
ings and Grounds. What started out to the installation of a kitchen sink 
and some cabinets ended in the recommendation that the entire area be 
brought up to code for cafeteria kitchens including painting and installa- 
tion of cafeteria workers toilet and locker room. 

3. The $1,500 quoted by Mrs. Lawrence Lesser appears to be an informal 
estimate developed at one of the conferences by those in attendance to per- 
form the above recommended work. 





APPENDIX 


District OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION AcT, 1960 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H.R. 5676) making appro- 
priations for the government of the District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of said District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, as I indicated on the floor of the Senate last 
Friday, it is my intention today to offer an amendment to the pending bill, H.R. 
5676, in an attempt to secure sufficient funds to finance a program of free school 
lunches for 7,000 boys and girls here in Washington—the rich Capitol of a 
wealthy Nation—who, according to testimony presented before the Subcommit- 
tee on Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety of the Senate Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, simply do not have enough to eat. 

Before I officially call up my amendment, identified as “5—22-59-C,” and 
now at the desk, I wish to say for the Record, Mr. President, that I always 
regret the rare occasions—and the record shows they are rare—when I do not 
find myself in complete agreement with the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pastore]. 

As a member of the Committee on the District of Columbia of the Senate for 
some years I wish to say, Mr. President, that we are all greatly indebted to the 
very able leadership of the junior Senator from Rhode Island on the Appro- 
priations Committee, as chairman of the subcommittee which has jurisdiction 
over District of Columbia fiscal affairs. Because of our great gratitude toward 
the Senator from Rhode Island, the Senate may be assured I would not be 
taking a position in opposition to any specific recommendation which he brings 
to the floor of the Senate unless I were deeply convinced that my duty as a 
member of the Committee on the District of Columbia really compelled me to 
do so. 

It is in the spirit of being completely impersonal that I participate in this 
debate this afternoon, in the hope that the amendment which I propose to call 
up may be taken to conference. If I cannot reach such an understanding 
with the Senate Committee on Appropriations, I express the hope that the 
Senate itself will vote to send the amendment to conference by way of adoping it. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I call up my amendment identified as “‘C”’ at the desk, 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, line 1, it is proposed to strike out $27,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$27,700,000.” 

On page 7, line 10, it is proposed to strike out “$46,753,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$47,453,000.” 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, in keeping with my determination at all times, so 
far as my knowledge is concerned, always to be completely fair to the Senate 
and to give all Senators the facts about any matter of which I have knowledge, 
including the procedrual facts, I wish to point out to the Senate that my amend- 
ment is subject to a point of order, because it provides for amounts over and 
above the budget estimates submitted. I thought notice of that fact should be 
given to the Senate. Because of that fact, last Friday I filed a notice of my 
intention to move to suspend the rule, which is a debatable motion, in case any 
Senator wished to raise a point of order in opposition to my amendment. 

Mr. President, with that fairness on my part, I think, it is equally fair that 
we ought now to try to reach a decision procedurally as to whether a point of 
order will be raised, although I suppose technically a point of order can be 
raised at any time prior to a final vote. At least I have served notice on the 
Senate that my amendment is subject to a point of order, and if during the 
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debate a point of order is raised, I shall then ask for consideration of my 
motion to suspend the rule, and then debate the merits of my amendment 
under that motion. 

Mr. President, on the merits of my amendment, I think it is shocking, but true, 
that a great many children in the District of Columbia do not have enough food. 
The color of the skin of most of those children is black. Not all, but most, of 
the children are colored children. This fact in no way reduces one wee bit 
what I consider to be the obligation of the Congress to support a program which 
will supply those hungry children with at least one square meal a day while 
school is in session. 

As the hearings of my subcommittee brought out time and time again from 
witness after witness, we should even go so far, in the summer months, as to 
supply a free lunch program on the playgrounds of the schools of the District 
of Columbia for children who would come at noon to get such a lunch. Volun- 
teer after volunteer from neighborhood house, church group, parent-teacher 
group, and other human welfare agencies in the District of Columbia, made 
perfectly clear, as the printed hearings will show, that they would help supply 
the volunteer workers necessary for the distribution of food during the vaca- 
tion periods. 

It is just as important, Mr. President, that these boys and girls eat at least one 
square meal a day during the summer months, when school is not in session, 
as it is that they do so when school is in session. 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 


Mr. President, I never knowingly argue about a question of fact until I first do 
everything I can to try to find out what the fact is. In presenting my amend- 
ment today, I shall devote most of my argument to the question: Is it a fact that 
some 7,000 little boys and girls of grade-school age in the District of Columbia 
do not have enough to eat? 

I say at the outset of my argument, that in my judgment there is no doubt 
about it; it is a fact. But I have the burden of proof, it seems to me, when I 
offer an amendment to an appropriation bill coming from the Appropriations 
Committee, to establish the fact on which I bottom my argument. I am wiiling 
to assume that burden of proof this afternoon and then when I have finished, to 
let the Senate speak for itself, as to whether I have sustained it. 

It is a matter of great regret to me, though it is no one’s fault, and only due 
to the time schedule of the Senate, that we are proceeding to debate the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill before the hearings of the District of Columbia 
committee with respect to hungry children are printed. We do have the page 
proofs. We have that much. We have worked on this matter, I will say, as 
rapidly and as hard as a conscientious staff could possibly work. 

In those hearings we made requests for certain additional information, for 
certain supplementary memoranda and reports and studies, which had to be filed. 

I should like to say something more on behalf of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee of the Senate. In the back of the Senate Chamber sits the chief of staff 
of the committee, Mr. Smith. There sits in the Chamber the general counsel of 
the committee, Mr. Gulledge. There sits at my left the committee’s very able 
legislative research assistant, Mr. Lee. There sits on the Republican side Mr. 
Feldman, one of the most able committee lawyers in the Senate, in my judgment, 
representing the minority of the District of Columbia Committee. 

I thank these committee attachés for the great help they have been to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee. I know when I express these words of appreciation 
I can be sure that the chairman of the committee, the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Bible) who is sitting in the Senate Chamber at the present time, will endorse 
every word I say about the wonderful work the conscientious staff of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee performs for our committee week in and week out. 

The fact that our printed hearings are not before the Senate—as I wish they 
could be—for consideration as we engage in the debate on my amendment is 
due only to the pressure of time, and not to any lack of effort on the part of 
any member of the committee or any member of the committee staff. My argu- 
ment will be based upon the factual information which can be gleaned from the 
page proofs of our committee hearings regarding hungry children. 

I present for the observation of Senators those page proofs, and assure the 
Senate that the hearings were both extensive and intensive. In my judgment 
they set forth the proof, which leaves no room for doubt, that there are at least 
7,000 hungry children in the grade schools of the District of Columbia, with 
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respect to whom I say quite frankly we havea clear duty to appropriate the funds 
necessary to provide for the free school lunch program for which the Superin- 
tendent of Schools of the District of Columbia asks, and for which those who 
have the great responsibility of teaching these boys and girls ask. They are 
our best witnesses. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEES VERSUS THE APPROPRIATIONS 
COM MITTEE 


I make no criticism of the Appropriations Committee when I make the argu- 
ment I now lead into; but, as a Member of this body, I repeat what I have said 
at other times, namely, that I am always concerned about the question of where 
the legislative jurisdiction and prerogatives of a legislative committee of the 
Senate end, and the appropriation responsibilities of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee begin. 

I well know that we cannot draw a clear-cut line between those two committee 
functions—the legislative function of a legislative committee and the appro- 
priation function of the Appropriations Committee. I weil know that Senators 
who sit on the Appropriations Committee must, from the very necessity growing 
out of their position and their power, exercise a considerable amount of legis- 
lative control over legislation which goes through the Senate. We cannot change 
that. It is a part of the legislative process. Yet I am talking about something 
with which each of us, whether he be a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee or not, should concern himself. 

I have taken it upon myself to study the legislative history of the establish- 
ment of the legislative committees and the establishment of the Appropriations 
Committee. There is no doubt about the fact that it has always been the 
intention that the legislative decision should be left to the Senate through its 
legislative committees, and that the Appropriations Committee should have the 
responsibility of carrying out the legislative decisions, by way of appropriating 
the money necessary to carry them out, keeping in mind, of course, its appro- 
priation responsibility. 

I have made that argument because, when we come to pass judgment on the 
question whether we should feed these 7,000 boys and girls in the District of 
Columbia who need a school lunch, we are talking, I think, about a legislative 
responsibility of the Senate as a whole. In particular, we are talking about 
a legislative problem of particular concern to those of us who do so much work 
on the District of Columbia Committee. 

A few moments ago the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douglas] spoke about the 
thankless job which the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] has as chair- 
man of the Appropriations Subcommittee on District of Columbia Affairs. True, 
it is a thankless job. That is why I expressed my thanks and my gratitude 
and respect to him as a Member of the District of Columbia Committee and 
of the Senate. 


HOME RULE WOULD BE A SOLUTION 


His job is not the only thankless job which bears upon the District of Columbia 
problems. Many of us have been trying to get rid of these thankless jobs by 
giving to the citizens of the District of Columbia first-class citizenship through 
a true home rule bill. We have been trying to do it for years; but so long as 
this thankless job rests on our shoulders we have the duty to keep faith with 
the trust which I think is ours, as members of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. I believe that I have this very important legislative trust. I 
believe that I would be derelict in my duty—regretful as I am to disagree with 
the Appropriations Committee—if I did not take the time this afternoon to 
make this record in behalf of the interest of the 7,000 boys and girls who, 
beginning next year, should have the benefit of a school lunch program. 

It is my hope that upon the conclusion of my presentation the Appropriations 
Committee will be compelled by the facts and the demonstration of need to 
accept my amendment and to carry it to conference. I feel sure that, armed 
by the record which will be made upon the floor today, they will prevail in 
conference and bring back for approval a conference report which will contain 
the necessary funds. It is not conceivable, Mr. President, that the men and 
women who make up the Congress of the United States, once they know the 
facts, should fail to take the proper corrective action. 

Before I proceed to discuss further my first amendment, I want to thank the 
very able and distinguished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] for his 
courteous hearing of the testimony I presented before his subcommittee. 
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TRIBUTE TO STAFF OF APPROPRIATIONS COM MITTEE 


I also wish to thank the very capable staff of the Appropriations Committee 
for their help to me in drafting my amendments. I think that the professional 
assistance which they provide each Senator deserves tribute. It is a strength 
of our committee system. 

I digress for a moment. There I was, suggesting that I get help from the 
staff of the Appropriations Committee in the drafting of amendments which 
would seek to modify the report of the Appropriations Committee. 

In keeping with what I consider to be their staff membership trust and duty 
to serve all Members of the Senate, those who are not members of the Appro- 
priations Committee as well as those who are on the Appropriations Committee, 
they accorded me the professional help needed in order to draft the amendments 
which I am offering this afternoon. I wish again to thank the staff members 
of the Appropriations Committee for their professional assistance. 


COMMENDATION OF SENATOR PASTORE 


I also wish to commend the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] for 
many constructive amendments which he and his colleagues have made to the 
pending measure. In particular the position that has been taken regarding an 
inerease in the Federal payment to the District is most encouraging. I hope 
that when we have concluded today, he will be moved to join with me in an 
additional modest increase in the Federal payment for a most worthy cause. 


PURPOSE OF AMENDMENT C 


The purpose of the amendment is simple. It would modify the committee 
amendment which was adopted en bloc by increasing the Federal payment by 
$700,000. The purpose of the increase is to provide $700,000 in addition to 
the $133,000 provided by the measure for the establishment of a program to feed 
needy pupils in the elementary schools of the District. It is necessary for 
this increase to be made if 7,000 children who do not have enough to eat are to 
be fed. The amount provided by the committee, $133,000, will supply school 
lunches for about 1,000 of the neediest youngsters. This figure was recom- 
mended by the Commissioners of the District in their presentation to the com- 
mittee as necessary to finance a pilot program in this area. My amendment 
would provide free lunches to the neediest 7,000 elementary pupils. 

The District Commissioners offered the same program to my subcommittee. 
However, after I had heard all the witnesses testify as to the magnitude of the 
need, I could not support the very limited program the District of Columbia 
Commissioners had recommended. 

I know that in this area there is no disagreement between the able Senator 
from Rhode Island who is representing the Appropriations Committee and 
myself on the rightness and the duty that rests upon the Congress to see to it 
that hungry children are fed. The difference, rests not on a matter of principle, 
but upon a judgment as to what the facts of the matter are. If I can persuade 
the Senator that the case made before my subcommittee in 5 days of hearings 
substantiates the fact that there are a minimum of 7,000 children who need a 
lunch at school here in the District, I am convinced that he will take the matter 
to conference and fight diligently for it. 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE HBPARING RECORD 


What then was the evidence presented which convinced me that the 7,000 
figure is a tragic fact and not an overestimate? 

To answer the question properly, I should like to take the Senate back to 
hearings held 2 years ago which resulted in the establishment of a surplus food 
program. Witness after witness then testified as to the facts regarding the 
evil of literal starvation in this Capital city. Our 1959 hearings were held for 
the purpose of ascertaining what had been done and what needed still to be 
done. As I said at the first day of the hearing—and my statement may be found 
on pages 55 and 56 of the page proof copy of the hearing record, which is avail- 
able at my desk: 

“Senator Morse. Before I call on the first witness, Commissioner McLaughlin, 
I want to make clear to the Commissioner that the chairman of this subcommit- 
tee highly approves of the point of view and the outlook that the Board of Com- 
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missioners have expressed time and time again, with regard to this overall 
problem that confronts the committee this morning. This committee could not 
possibly receive better cooperation from the governmental body than you, sir, 
have extended to us at all times. Certainly we have had our difference of opin- 
ion in implementing some of our common objectives. It is easy for us to sit up 
here on a Senate committee and say to the Commissioner, ‘Why don’t you do 
this and why don’t you do that, or why has this difficulty developed; why didn’t 
you prevent it?’ but overlook the fact that we are the ones who supply or fail 
to supply the funds necessary to carry out these programs. 

“The Board of Commissioners knows the position the chairman of this sub- 
committee has taken for years, aS a member of the Senate District Committee. 
I repeat it this morning, for the record, that I think the Congress of the United 
States has failed the District with respect to supplying that proportion of funds 
that the District is entitled to, both on the basis of need and historie pattern, 
which at one time was a 50-50 ratio. I have recommended year after year, and 
will again this year, that the Federal Government supply a larger proportion 
of the funds to the District of Columbia. Yet, this committee is caught in a diffi- 
eult situation. We are confronted with a Congress that has not been supplying 
the District of Columbia with the funds needed to do the public aid work that 
I think the facts show are necessary. We are also confronted with the duty, as 
committee members, of bringing to public disclosure the facts which exist with 
regard to our public aid program needs, of which I consider the school-lunch 
program a very essential part. 

“Now, it is my hope in this hearing, as it has been in all past hearings, to 
find the answer to the first important question, what are the facts? We cannot 
legislate wisely, whether it is on the school-lunch program or an aid program 
for the indigent, or on any other program affecting the District, unless we first 
have the facts. 

“The purpose of this hearing is constructive, not negative. The purpose of 
this hearing is not to fix blame. I’m not interested in blame. I’m interested 
only in finding out what the real facts are, not only in connection with the 
school-lunch program needs, but in connection with the whole aid program to 
indigent people in the District of Columbia. When the facts are developed then 
we'll be in a position to answer the second question, and these are the only two 
questions that I have ever interested myself in as a Senator in the U.S. Senate. 

“First, what are the facts about an issue; and second, what legislative course 
of action, if any, will be helpful in meeting these problems that the facts disclose. 
I shall always try to apply to the facts, once I find them, the rule that the 
legislative course of action ought to be such as will promote the general public 
interest. 

“Now, I think, gentlemen, that you will have an opportunity in this hearing 
to earry out what you know is a basic tenet of mine, that in a democracy, there 
is no substitute for public disclosure. The purpose of this hearing, may I say 
to the press, is to provide the school board, to provide the District Commis- 
sioners, to provide the leaders of the neighborhood houses that are going to 
testify again, to provide all interested parties, with a forum in which we can 
publicly disclose what the facts are so that the legislative representatives in the 
Congress can act more intelligently on this problem. 

“Before I call on the first witness, I want to pay my compliments to the House 
group that has manifested a common interest with the Senate group, in trying 
to find out what the facts are, so that we can coordinate our legislative effort 
this year in presenting to the Congress, as a whole, whatever legitimate reforms 
are necessary to help the school board, to help the District Commissioners, to 
help the welfare agencies, to the end that we will remove, if it is true —if it is 
true—we’ll remove this blot on the reputation of the District of Columbia, that 
the Capital City of the United States has still failed to take adequate action to 
meet the food needs of a considerable number of children in the District of 
Columbia.” 

Commissioner McLaughlin in his testimony indicated several steps which were 
taken. I call to the attention of the Senator especially his third point found 
upon page 58. The Commissioner testified : 

“3. A program for distributing surplus foods was established as of July 1, 
1957, and was operated at a cost during that fiscal year of $116,000. The cost 
to date for this fiscal year has been $103,000. The value of the food distributed 
during the first fiscal year was $595,705 and to date during this fiscal year the 
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value of food distributed has amounted to $867,934. At a cost of $220,000 there 
has been distributed food valued at $1,463,639. This food has gone to people 
receiving public assistance and other low-income groups in increasing numbers 
and, as of January 1959, 12,477 families made up of 41,859 individuals, of which 
20,150 were children, received surplus food.” 


THE FIRST PROOF OF THE 7,000 FIGURE 


I invite the attention of the Senate to the fact that in January 1959 families 
which included 20,150 children were eligible and receiving surplus food because 
either the family was on public assistance or it had been certified as of low 
income but for one reason or another was ineligible for public assistance. A 
man might be unemployed, his family destitute, but as the Senate knows, under 
our very stringent welfare regulations as long as he is capable of working, he 
is ineligible for public assistance. The family might lack a few months of ful- 
filling the 1-year residence requirement for eligibility, to cite another possibility. 
Surplus food was a godsend to such families. It is not much—just flour, corn- 
meal, rice, butter. cheese, and dried milk—but it certainly helped. 

My first proof of the 7,000 figure, as a minimum, therefore is the indirect 
evidence of the Commissioner. Surely if 20,150 children are in the low eco- 
nomic category which made them eligible for surplus food, more than 1,000 
would profit from a school lunch program. I suggest that one-third of those 
children, the neediest, may very well be found in our elementary schools. One- 
twentieth, on the face of it, seems to me to be a substantial underestimate. 

I might add at this point, testimony which can be found upon page 63 re- 
garding the operation of the free school lunch program in our high school and 
junior high schools, by Mr. Reynolds, of the District School System, in response 
to a question from the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty], revealed that 40 
percent of lunches at the upper school level were provided free to children from 
families receiving publis assistance and 60 percent of the free lunches went to 
nonpublic assistance aided children. 

I stress this differential to counter any argument which may be raised to the 
effect that because welfare payments have been raised by a small amount there 
is no need for a school lunch program. 

In support of that argument, I read from a letter dated May 26, 1959, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Charles W. Lee, the research assistant to the committee, from 
Gerard M. Shea, Director of Public Welfare: 

“Dear Mr. LEE: In response to your request for information concerning rental 
charges in excess of the public assistance rental allowance, we can only report 
the following illustrative situations taken from public housing. 

“(a) The maximum public assistance allowance for 10 or more persons is 
$76; the National Capital Housing Authority charge for 6 bedrooms is $82.” 

Let us digress for a moment to consider the significance of that statement by 
Mr. Shea, Director of Public Welfare. The maximum amount which can be 
applied for rental out of the public assistance grant for these persons is $76. 
But the actual rental that has to be paid is $82. Where does the rest come 
from? Out of food. That means that even these public assistance families have 
to have a certain amount of their limited allowance for food pared off, in order 
to meet the cost of the higher rental which must be paid, because only $76 in 
these cases can be used for rental. 

Mr. Shea continues: 

“(b) The maximum Public Assistance Division allowance for four persons 
is $61; a couple with a boy and girl over 6 years of age must have three bed- 
rooms under NCHA requirements, the charge for which is $65.” 

Where does the difference of $4 come from? Out of food, because the rent 
has to be paid. 

“(c) The maximum PAD allowance for eight persons is $70; a couple with 
six children, three boys and three girls, all over 6 years of age, would have to 
have five bedrooms under NCHA requirements, the charge for which is $76.” 

That is a $6 differential. 

“T regret that more detailed and complete data cannot be sent to you at this 
time.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the entire letter in continuity 
be printed at this point in the Record. 

(There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows :) 
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GOVERN MENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Mr. CHARLES W. LEE Washington, D.C., May 26, 1959. 
Assistant Chief Clerk, District Committee, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. LEE: In response to your request for information concerning rental 
charges in excess of the public assistance rental allowance, we can only report 
the following illustrative situations taken from public housing. 

(a) The maximum Public Assistance allowance for ten or more persons is 
$76; the National Capital Housing Authority charge for six bedrooms is $82. 

(b) The maximum PAD allowance for four persons is $61; a couple with a 
poy and girl over 6 years of age must have three bedrooms under NC HA re- 
quirements, the charge for which is $65. 

(c) The maximum PAD allowance for eight persons is $70; a couple with 
six children: three boys and three girls, all over 6 years of age, would have to 
have five bedrooms under NCHA requirements, the charge for which is $76. 

I regret that more detailed and complete data cannot be sent to you at this 
time. 

Very truly yours, YERARD M. SHEA, 


Director of Public Welfare. 
FREE SCHOOL LUNCH NEEDED BY RECEIVING WELFARE GRANTS 


Mr. Morse. Mr. President, let us consider the category of families referred 
to by Mr. Shea as class C where there is a $6 differential between what can be 
allowed for rent out of public assistance and what actually has to be paid. 
Where does the rest of the money come from? Out of food. 

Why do I make this argument? I make it because I think we must keep in 
mind the fact that even those families who receive public assistance do not, 
in fact, receive enough in order to give us the assurance which we ought to 
have that their children get enough food without a lunch program at school. 
The ugly facts brought before my subcommittee convince me that they simply 
do not; therefore, the Senate has a great. obligation, it seems to me, to resolve 
any and all doubts in favor of those boys and girls. 

Let the Senator from Oregon make his position perfectly clear: I would be 
perfectly willing to take the position that we should provide this lunch program 
even if I had serious question as to whether or not there are 7,000 needy boys 
and girls in the District of Columbia. But I do not have any serious question ; 
Iam satisfied that they exist. 

Why would I still vote for the program? Because I do not think we could 
possibly be guilty of the waste of a single red cent if we put a lunch into the 
stomach of any boy or girl who came from a public assistance home, I could 
speak in detail concerning many phases of this program, but I shall not take 
the time to do so this afternoon, because I still have a rather lengthy argument 
to make on the question of fact. But I point out that even if it could be shown— 
and I am satisfied it cannot be shown—that the subsistence families get enough 
food with which to feed their children, if it is properly prepared, the testimony 
before my subcommittee is that those little boys and girls will still need the lunch 
program. 

Why? We have to face up to this question of reality in the District of Colum- 
bia, because there are actually in the underprivileged class in the District, 
thousands of homes in which there is no one who is sufficiently well trained to 
prepare a nutritious meal for those little children. 

Let Senators come to my subcommittee and hear the testimony of witnesses 
from the neighborhood houses; witnesses who spoke of the heroic, humanitarian 
work those leaders are doing in the District of Columbia by trying to teach 
mothers and elder sisters in many homes simply how to prepare food so that it 
will be edible, so that it will sustain life. 

It is not nice to talk about these unpleasant, ugly facts; but also it is no an- 
swer to say that food is going into these homes. It is no answer to me to say 
that surplus food is going into many of these homes. Listen to the school author- 
ities. Their reply is that that is not the full answer to the question. Should there 
be a free school lunch program for the underprivileged children ? 

Until trained personnel facilities are available, until a sufficient addition has 
been made to the District of Columbia Public Welfare budget, so that workers can 
be available in the homes of the District to teach the homemakers how to pre- 
pare a meal; how to use the food ; how to see to it that a nutritious lunch is pre- 
pared for the school children; there will still be many children in the schools, 


as the colloquy I shall quote later in my speech will disclose, suffering from 
malnutrition. 
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CHILDREN ARE OUR GREATEST RESOURCE 


Mr. President, this is no emotional appeal. It is not an appeal to the heart 
when I argue factually that when we are talking about these boys and girls, we 
are talking about the great problem of conserving the greatest wealth of America, 
The greatest wealth of this country is not to be found in its material resources; 
it is to be found in its boys and girls. As we build them, we build America; 
as we fail to build them, we tear down America. In the District of Columbia 
there are thousands of bodies in the form of precious little boys and girls who 
need adequate nutrition. One of the things which we can do to help in the battle 
against malnutrition is to place ourselves on record as favoring a free school 
lunch program, a program such as characterizes the school systems of many 
of the States. 

WHAT IS DONE ELSEWHERE 


To every Senator who comes from a State which has a free school lunch pro- 
gram, I pose the question: If such a program is good enough for your State, 
why not for the District of Columbia, too? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed at this point in the 
Record, in support of the point I have just made about the States which have 
school lunch programs, a table entitled “Comparison of Free or Reduced Price 
Meals With Total Meals Served, by States and Area, 1957 and 1958.” That 
table bears out the point of my plea this afternoon. There is a common pattern 
in many of the States of the Union. 

(There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows:) 


Comparison of free or reduced price meals with total meals served, by States 
and area, 1957-58 
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Mr. Hart. Mr. President, will the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. Morse. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. Harr. I had intended to refer to that table at this point. 

Mr. Morse. I am sorry, I did not realize that. 

Mr. Harr. But I should add that on Friday last, when the Senator from 
Oregon gave notice that he would raise this question, I inquired if it were 
possible to obtain, in advance, his remarks. His office was kind enough to 
furnish them. I have read the address by the Senator from Oregon. It recites 
a situation of which none of us can be proud. If the same description were 
applied to Soviet Russia, I am sure we would roll it around on our tongues and 
would suggest that it was an implication of bankrupt leadership. But, in- 
stead, it is not about Russia; it is about a situation just around the corner from 
the Capitol Building. 

I was concerned with ascertaining, before I spoke, what was going on in my 
home State. In connection with the table referred to by the Senator from Ore- 
gon, I should like to point out that in Michigan about 10 percent of the school 
meals are free or are provided at a reduced price. 

Let me ask the Senator from Oregon whether my arithmetic is correct— 
namely, that the amount he is proposing in his amendment would provide ap- 
proximately 10 percent of the District of Columbia school meals free of charge? 

Mr. Morse. That is correct. 

Mr. Hart. So, in supporting this amendment, at least I can be consistent with 
the practice in my home State. 

Mr. Morse. Certainly so; and if statistical consistency has any bearing on 
the merits of my amendment, I am glad to welcome the support of the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. Harr. Beyond the statistical confirmation, I think I speak for many when 
I say that if the facts are as they have been outlined by the Senator from Ore- 
gon, all of us will welcome the opportunity to vote to increase the appropria- 
tion by the amount he has suggested. 

I share with the Senator from Oregon the belief that the question is one of 
fact. Once the facts are established, I think scarcely any Member of Congress 
will argue against providing, in the very shadow of the Capitol, against malnu- 
trition in the case of boys and girls who do not have an opportunity to speak 
here. 

Mr. Morse. I appreciate the statement the Senator from Michigan has made. 
As he has indicated, all I ask of my colleagues is that the facts be ascertained. 
If the case I have made can not be sustained by the facts and by the proof, 
then it will fall. 

But I am sure that I am making an understatement when I say that there 
is a need for 7,000 lunches for school children in the District of Columbia. In 
fact, I am satisfied that the actual need is greater than that. 

In addition, we must consider the children who come from homes which are 
not particularly well-to-do and who do not have any overabundance of economic 
support. Those boys and girls could also well profit from one nutritious meal 
a day. 

Mr. Pastore. Mr. President 

Mr. Morse. I yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. Pastore. Mr. President, inasmuch as the distinguished Senator from 
‘Michigan has raised the point, I believe this is an appropriate place to clarify 
the atmosphere with regard to the problem of serving school lunches to the 
hungry children of this community. 

Let me say to the distinguished Senator from Oregon that although the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia do not admit that there are or would be 
7,000 hungry children in this community, I do not think they are prepared to 
dispute that figure. I do not think they really know. 

The budget for the District of Columbia, as it has been submitted here, calls 
for a pilot plan. I think the District of Columbia Commissioners recognize the 
fact that something must be done; and I believe it will be to the everlasting 
credit of my distinguished colleague, the Senator from Oregon, when it is gener- 
ally recognized that his crusade in this particular area brought about the aware- 
hess and the alertness which now are manifest in the attitude and the action 
of the Commissioners and in their determination to do something about feed- 
ing the hungry children in the schools of the District of Columbia. 

Of course the problem is a rather perplexing and complicated one. 

Certainly I am not going to oppose any plan to feed hungry people, especially 
the hungry children in this community. 
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When I was privileged to be the Governor of my State. I assumed full re 
sponsibility for taking care of the welfare of our children, even at the political 
responsibility of raising taxes in order to do so. 

Here we are confronted with this perplexing situation. 

The amendment calls for an increase of $700,000 in the Federal contribution 
to the District of Columbia—which proves, once again, the wisdom, and the 
prudence on the part of the distinguished Senator from Oregon, who is assum- 
ing responsibility at both ends; not only does he favor feeding the hungry chil- 
dren, but he also gives consideration to the cost involved, and he has taken the 
cost into account. 

But in all our dealings in connection with this budget, we must be realistic. 
_ Certainly the humanitarian presentation made by the Senator from Oregon 
is irrefutable; certainly it is undeniable. The number of hungry children in 
this community is great. 

We conferred with the Commissioners; and they suggested that Congress ap- 
propriate $133,000 for a pilot program in 11 elementary schools, in order to try 
this program. I realize that if we feed the children in 11 schools, they do not 
constitute all the schoolchildren in the District of Columbia. But by the same 
token, if we feed the hungry children at 12 o’clock noon, who will feed them at 
breakfast time and at dinner time? Children get hungry three times a day. 
They should be fed all three times. 

This is a big problem of public welfare, and I believe we must meet it 
head on. 

I realize that the solution now proposed, as it is now set forth in the budget, 
is only a partial one: but I dare say that the full answer is not given even 
by the amendment which has been submitted by the Senator from Oregon, 
although it will take care of the feeding of more schoolchildren and it will 
provide for more school lunches. 

For a long time we have been trying to increase the Federal Government's 
contribution to the District of Columbia budget. I know that in conference the 
conferees on the part of the Senate will have a difficult time in attempting to 
persuade the conference committee to vote to increase the $25 million allowance 
made by the House of Representatives. The Senate committee has voted for 
a Federal contribution of $27 million. The amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon would increase that amount to $27,700,000—with the additional $700,000 
being for school lunches for 7,000 children, instead of 1,000 children. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. President, I must—most reluctantly—raise a 
point of order against the amendment. I repeat that I do not do so because 
of a lack of regard and appreciation for the humanitarian purposes of my 
distinguished friend, the Senator from Oregon. I am on his side when it comes 
to feeding children. How could I be otherwise? 

But here we have a practical problem. The Commissioners say this is a 
hard job and a new job, and they ask that they be given a chance to handle it. 
They said they would like to have an appropriation for a pilot program. 
Our committee recommends an appropriation of $133,000 to carry out their 
recommendation. 

So I hone the Senator from Oregon will develop a fine record here, and I 
hope the Commissioners will study it, and I hone the Congress will study it. 
If, next year, the Commissioners do not come forward with a more practical 
and a more realistic plan than the one they have suggested thus far, certainly 
I will be the first to stand shoulder to shoulder with the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon. 

But after we made this fine record, what are we going to do? We must go 
into conference, and there we must debate the matter; and it is possible we 
shall return from the conference with the specter of failure facing us. 

The Commissioners have asked for an appropriation for a pilot plan, and 
they have requested a chance and an opportunity to find out where they are 
going and what social considerations must be provided for. They ask for an 
opportunity to ascertain the size of the problem, and whether it relates only to 
lunches, or whether it also relates to breakfast and dinners. 

So, Mr. President, let us ascertain the facts in a businesslike, but warmhearted 
way ; and then let us proceed. 

That is the only argument I shall make to the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon. I shall not say he is entirely wrong, because he is not. He has one of 
the greatest hearts in the Senate; and his proposal is made in all sincerity, and 
he has devoted a great deal of time and effort to it. 
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I am on the opposite side, as regards his amendment, because I have to be, 
inasmuch as I must recognize the practicalities which face us; and I must also 
recognize the fact that the Commissioners of the District of Columbia have sug- 
gested that a pilot plan be placed in operation, and are willing to proceed with 
it. Under those circumstances, I say we should try that plan. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Morse. May I answer the Senator from Rhode Island first, and then 
yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Certainly. 

Mr. Morse. I want to say that, although I appreciate very much the kind 
references which the Senator from Rhode Island has made about me, I recipro- 
eate them, in no spirit of flattery. Anything I say against the arguments of the 
Senator from Rhode Island are in no way motivated by any reflection on my 
part of the humanitarianism of the Senator from Rhode Island. I know he is 
just as anxious as I am to see to it that social justice is done in America, but I 
think the very tail end of the comment he just made shows the position in which 
the Senator from Rhode Island is placed as a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, because he said, in effect, that as a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, he has a certain responsibility in regard to the budget. We all 
know what the problems are with the House. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the responsibilities of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee; but one of the things I am trying to get across in my argument this afternoon 
is that it is the duty of the Senate as a whole to overrule the Appropriations 
Committee when that committee brings to the Senate a report which carries out 
its fiscal responsibilities all right, and does a good job of adding up and sub- 
tracting figures, but which, in the opinion of the Senate, does not add enough 
figures into the bill. So when I criticize the lack of a sufficient appropriation in 
the bill to provide for the school lunch program, I am not criticizing the Senator 
from Rhode Island so far as his social justice impulses are concerned; but I 
wish to make it clear to the Appropriations Committee that we have the re- 
served right and, in my judgment, the duty, to overrule the Appropriations 
Committee when we feel it has brought to the Senate a bill with either not 
enough in it or too much in it with reference to certain items. 


THE FEDERAL PAYMENT 


The Senator from Rhode Island has referred to the fact that we are all aware 
of the problems which confront the Appropriations Committee in conference. 
I thank him for the argument. We certainly are aware of it, Mr. President. 
We have been aware of that fact for some years here in the Senate of the United 
States. We have felt that the Federal contribution to the District of Columbia 
ought to be greater. We have had a bill brought to the Senate that goes 
beyond what is provided by the House. I am saying it does not go far enough 
beyond the amount provided by the House, and it certainly does not go far 
enough beyond the amount provided by the House on the particular item we 
are discussing. 

If the Senate is to go to conference with the House, then we had better pro- 
vide more in the bill than is now provided on this particular item. As the 
Senator from Rhode Island has pointed out, I would be very much surprised— 
and I would love to be surprised on this one—no matter what figure is provided 
in the bill by the Senate, when the bill goes to conference with the House on this 
particular item there will be considerable discussion in the conference committee 
as to the amount. That is the reason why, for practical legislative reasons, I 
believe there should be provided a higher amount than that which has been 
included in the bill by the committee. 


THE PILOT PROGRAM ARGUMENT 


The last item I desire to discuss is the matter of the pilot program recom- 
mended by the District of Columbia Commissioners. I say again to the Com- 
missioners, on the floor of the Senate, as I have said in committee, “Where 
have you been these long 2 years? Where have you been for 2 years? For 
2 years you have had the record of the hearings, which lasted a long time, on 
the hungry children problem of the District of Columbia.” 

I was assisted in those hearings by the great Senator from Pennsylvania 
|Mr. Clark], who is now present on the floor. The Senator from Pennsylvania, 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Beall], the Senator from Oregon, and other 
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members of the committee trudged into hovel after hovel, only to bow our heads 
almost in shame to think that, as U.S. Senators, we would let those conditions 
develop in the Capital of America. 

Mr. President, I have no intention in this debate of letting the District of 
Columbia Commissioners off the hook, so to speak, on their alibi argument of 
this time that they want to try out a plan to feed 1,000 children for 1 year. 
They have known of this problem for 2 years. They know I feel they have 
been derelict in their duty as Commissioners in failing to take care of these 
hungry boys and girls in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. President, I do not like to have to speak in this manner about the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commissioners, because on so many other matters I find 
myself in agreement with them; but on this matter I charge in the Senate, as 
I have in committee. that the District of Columbia Commissioners have not 
fulfilled their duty with respect to hungry boys and girls in the District of 
Columbia. 

Pilot program operation? We have had a pilot program in operation in the 
District of Columbia for 700 boys and girls. Is adding 300 more boys and girls 
to the operation going to give us any more facts we need, Mr. President? 
Such a program is in effect for 700 boys and girls, and who financed it? The 
humanitarian hearts of the people of the District of Columbia, who made pri- 
vate contributions. 

Mr. President, I ask those interested to read the report of the hearings. We 
have the results of the pilot operation, and the District of Columbia Commis- 
sioners know the results. 

I say frankly, on the floor of the Senate this afternoon, there is not a single 
fact the District of Columbia Commissioners need to ascertain to establish a 
program to feed 7,000 boys and girls—not one. They merely need to do their 
duty. The sad fact is the record of the District of Columbia Commissioners 
amounts to economizing on the stomachs of 7,000, at a minimum, boys and girls 
in the District of Columbia. I do not intend to support them in such action. 

Mr. President, I know what our Appropriations Committee is up against, but 
the responsibility is that of all Senators whether or not they are members of the 
Appropriations Committee. It is the responsibility of the Senate as a whole. 
It is the responsibility of the Senate as a whole to decide, as we take out the 
paring knife this afternoon, whether a school lunch program which the school 
administrators want, which the teachers want, a school lunch program which the 
teachers tell us is needed today for hungry children, is to be adopted. 

If some paring is to be done, Jet us do it out of other funds such as those pro- 
vided in the budget for a road through the Glover-Archibald Park, for ex- 
ample. That is a project which can be delayed to another fiscal year. Let me 
make very clear that I am in favor of building the road, if we can supply the 
money and work out the engineering problems. But I am not for building that 
highway or any highway at the expense of the bellies of 7,000 boys and girls in 
the District of Columbia. I want you to keep that in mind, Mr. President, as 
we consider this problem. 

We have the facts to support the program. When one gets right down to the 
question, when all is said and done, the question is, Shall we provide the school 
authorities with the money they need to feed these hungry boys and girls? 


REBUTTAL TO OTHER ARGUMENTS 


The argument is made by the able Senator from Rhode Island, ‘““‘What about 
breakfast and dinner?’ What about breakfast and dinner? All I can say, 
Mr. President, is that the expert testimony given before my committee showed 
that if we could give these children one nutritious meal a day—we would do 
much toward keeping these boys and girls healthy, we would do much to im- 
prove their school work, we would do much to decrease juvenile delinquency on 
their part, we would do much to reduce absenteeism in the classroom, and we 
would do much to make them better junior citizens. 

Mr. President, I wish we could provide more for these children, but I cannot 
accept an argument that because I cannot get more for them I should accept 
less. I cannot accept the argument against the testimony of expert witnesses 
before my committee, and I am going to read that testimony before I finish this 
afternoon. I am going to speak at length this afternoon on this problem, 
because so far as I am concerned, I would betray my trust to my committee, to 
the District of Columbia, and to the country, if I did not make a record which 
needs to be made this afternoon. 
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Mr. President, one cannot listen to these expert witnesses whom I had before 
my committee and not feel as deeply moved as T am about this matter. Al- 
though I may speak with great emphasis and although I may speak somewhat 
out of my heart, as the Senator from Rhode Island attributed to me in his 
gracious comment, I am also speaking from what I know, because I have lived 
with this problem intellectually in the District of Columbia for the past several 
years. Having lived with the problem, I know the facts. 

I do not intend to let three District of Columbia Commissioners come up to 
the Congress and recommend, without opposition, an inadequate program, 
which is clothed under this very plausible slogan argument of “Let us give it a 
trial. Let us try only 1,000” when the Commissioners know there are 7,000 
children, at least, who need the help. The Commissioners know that facilities 
and help are available in order to feed these children, if they will put up the 
hard, cold cash which we can provide to buy the food. 

My colleagues, you should listen to the teachers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that correspondence from the prin- 
cipal of the Scott Montgomery-Morse School, found in my subcommittee hearing 
record on pages 181-183, be printed in the Record at this point, 

(There being no objection, the correspondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows:) 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1959. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Morse: I am presuming to forward a memorandum to you 
from Mr. Leroy C. Dillard, principal of the Scott Montgomery-Morse Schools, 
on the subject of the school lunch program as it is being conducted there under 
temporary arrangements. 

This is a report from the firing line. It shows how severe the need is among 
many of the children and indicates in a concrete way some of the practical 
results of this operation. 

It strongly confirms the position we are taking that the present method of 
handling the lunch program is workable and in the public interest and that these 
resources ought to be available to all needy children. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Caru F. HANSEN, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


PuBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1959. 
Memorandum to: Dr. Carl Hansen, Superintendent of Schools. 
From: Leroy C. Dillard, principal, Scott Montgomery-Morse Schools. 
Re lunch program, Scott Montgomery-Morse Schools. 

I respectfully submit the following information concerning the free-lunch. pro- 
gram at the Scott Montgomery-Morse Schools. 

Twenty-seven of the Scott Montgomery School children and 25 of the Morse 
School children receive hot lunches at Shaw Junior High School. The children 
participating in this program were selected through a careful screening of 
parental responses to a questionnaire. (Sample questionnaire accompanies this 
report. ) 

The children who benefit from this program were selected from families of the 
following categories: 


Description of family circumstances and number of children 


1. Families receiving public assistance and surplus food__.__.-___________ 7 
2. Families with low income and receiving surplus food_...._..._-______~ 12 
3. Families having exceedingly low incomes___...-._-_-_____-____ 16 
4. Families in distress because of ravages of fire._______ Ska taba hlatehds thee bie 6 
5. Inadequate family income due to physical disability of 1 or both parents__ 2 


PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 
The children are escorted to the cafeteria and supervised by two teachers each 
day. 
It has been found that supplying the required number of children each day 
has presented a problem. Approximately 7 or 8 pupils are absent each day: 
37538—59——__22 
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this is equivalent to 15 percent of the 52 children authorized to receive lunches, 
The factors causing the absences are lack of shoes, lack of proper clothing, per- 
sonal illness, and problems within the family. We have found that the children 
are very anxious to come to school each day and have shown gains in weight 
and in their interest in class activities. 

It was noted that one family was completely without income. The mother was 
pregnant and the father, a former construction worker, was unable to find a job. 
The family had been denied public assistance by the welfare department. The 
father had been receiving $22 a week from the District of Columbia Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Board. In his efforts to secure a job, the father was offered 
2 days of work which he accepted. Because of this short period of employment, 
the unemployment board discontinued further support for the family. This left 
the family without any means of support. Through the efforts of this office, a job 
as a parking-lot attendant was secured for the father. 


RESPONSES NOTED BY TEACHERS 


1. Delores is a very nervous child and needs the nourishment of a balanced 
meal badly. She cries if one looks at her hard and often falls out of her seat for 
no apparent reason. Though still disorganized, Delores is improving. She cries 
less often and shows promise of getting herself together if the lunch program 
continues. 

2. Frail Patricia, who is also in great need of food, is reluctant. She has to 
be reassured every day that she is needed very much to help keep the smaller 
children in line—and she is needed. This expression of the need for her makes 
her feel that she is earning her lunch. 

3. Franklin is very excited about the program. He tries very hard to be the 
life of the party. 

4. Samuel, a pupil in an atypical class, is no longer the very withdrawn and 
passive individual who lived in a world of phantasy. Throughout his school 
career of 344 years, Samuel never spoke to any of the children in his class. He 
was contented to sit and observe the activities surrounding him. Since his in- 
clusion in the lunch program, there has been a gradual awakening in Samuel. 
He has become more alert to his environment and has on occasion participated 
in some of the activities of his class. 

5. To most of us at Morse, both teachers and pupils, one case is what we call 
“The Metamorphosis of Cora.” Cora has long been noted for her disagreeable 
disposition. She was rude, sullen, morose. This was, no doubt, her method 
of expressing her many discomforts and humiliations. 

The child of a broken family of several children, Cora has been neglected. To 
add to her troubles, her mother’s moral standards are not such as to inspire 
good behavior in the child or to create in her any respect for her maternal 
parent. In fact, the mother’s well-known escapades are a great source of em. 
barrassment to the girl. 

Since the lunch program has been going on, however, the whole school has 
noted a remarkable change in Cora. She is much more agreeable, smiles often, 
showing a pretty dimple which few knew she had. She also takes more interest 
in her personal appearance and comes to school neat and clean instead of be- 
draggled and dirty as she once did. 

The need for help is great among our children. No one can concentrate on 
work of any kind with an empty stomach reminding him constantly of the need 
for food. The free-lunch program, as it becomes widespread and perfected, will 
result in improved behavior and in better quality of school work. 


Leroy C. DILLARD, 
Principal, Scott Montgomery-Morse Schools. 


SCHOOL 


Dear PARENT: As you have noticed in the newspaper recently, some pupils in 
our area are to receive free lunches. 

In that connection we are sending you this questionnaire. If you are not 
interested in having your child receive a free lunch do not return this form. 

If you are interested, please complete all items and return to me. 

All replies will be treated as confidential. 

Give names of all persons in household. List head of household first. 

Put a checkmark before names of children attending above school. 


we 
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Maiden 

Last First Middle name (if 
name name initial applicable) Age 
Be et lI MR a Ae Phone ramiver-. 5 .-s ooa 


Income of family unit 


Salary per month from gainful employment____--------------~-- Sere Bless 
Amount received per month from public assistance____._--___-_ $------------ 
Amount received per month from unemployment compensation__ $_-_---------- 


Amount received per month from social security________-_-_-----~- Oi wee 
Amount received per month from other sources______-_-----~--- Sen ai. 
Total family income per month. 2k woh he kk $ 


De oe ee ee ee et 


(Principal) 

Mr. Morse. Sometimes I really wonder if we are as truly appreciative as we 
ought to be of the great personal sacrifices made by the members of the teaching 
profession in all of our schools, but particularly those in the grade schools of 
America, on behalf of American parenthood, the great services they render to 
the families of America, to the parents of America, to the children of America, 
and to America itself. I cannot sit in the committee—I simply cannot, Mr. 
President—and listen to the testimony, unanswered in the record of the hear- 
ings, from the school officials of this District, and brush it aside with a pro- 
posal by the District Commissioners, “Well, let us try it for 1,000 children for 
a year.” 

We have the facts. The problem is on our doorstep. The time to act is now, 
If we do not want to add the requested amount to this budget, without taking 
something else out, I have a lot of suggestions as to what to take out. We can 
start with the Archbold highway, for one. There are other items in the budget 
too, which can be taken out. If I have to make the choice, I will make the 
choice and give the food to the boys and girls. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE WITH SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


I also have had some experience with a school-lunch program. One of the 
most interesting bits of education in public service that has been mine was to 
serve for 2 years as the president of a parent-teacher association when members 
of my own family were small. One cannot face up to the effects of a school 
lunch program on the home, or on the school, behavior-wise and education-wise, 
without knowing it is at rock-bottom sound. 

Senators will find in the record of the hearings one research study after 
another in this regard. We will correct the Record if my recollection of the 
number is incorrect, but I think there were some 27 to 29 research studies con- 
sidered by my committee, on the relationship and effects of a school lunch 
program on improved ability of students to learn, on attendance, on school be- 
havior, on out-of-school delinquencies, and so on. The studies show a dramatic 
situation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the Library of Congress memo- 
randums on these studies be printed in the Record at this point. They may be 
found on pages 167 through 176 of the hearing record of my subcommittee. 

(There being no objection, the memorandums were ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows:) 
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THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 


NUTRITION AND SCHOOL WoORK—SELECTED EXCERPTS 


Breckenridge, Marion E., and E. Lee Vincent, “Child Development—Physical 
and Psychologie Growth During the School Years,” Third edition. Philadelphia, 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1955, pages 26, 123, 124-25. 

“That physical condition, short of brain or nerve damage, has little to do 
with native intelligence is probably true. Promoting physical growth wil! prob- 
ably not increase inherent intellectual capacity. In this sense they are not 
interrelated. However, the manner in which the native intelligence functions, 
being dependent upon attentiveness, concentration, self-confidence, and aggressive 
attack upon problems, is unquestionably related to physical well-being. 

+ * * ae am * * 
“The behavior in school of children in Trier, Germany, during World War I is 
another example. After 3 years of undernutrition the children showed a decrease 
in physical and nervous energy and an increase in nervous disorders. © The 
teachers reported that the children grew tired more easily than in the prewar 
days, were unable to concentrate, slower in comprehension, poorer in memory, 
inattentive, and restless. Discipline was hard to maintain. One teacher re- 
ported that she could keep the attention of her class for only 5 minutes in con- 
trast to 30 minutes formerly. The standard of schoolwork was lowered. The 
number of children who failed to pass about doubled; the number of children 
doing superior work was not compatible with their mental capacity since the 
children apparently had not lost any of their mental capacity as measured by 
the usual mental tests. They lacked the staying qualities found in a well- 
nourished child. 

* on a *" * * 


“It has been shown that undernutrition or malnutrition can affect mental 
activities or the way an individual uses his mental abilities. However, whether 
nutrition affects the mental capacity of children is a moot question. Mental 
capacity seems to withstand deprivations which will affect mental activity. 
The children in Trier, Germany, in spite of their poor school performance had 
still the same mental capacity as measured by tests. In the Minnesota study,’ 
according to both clinical judgment and quantitative tests the men’s mental 
capacity did not change appreciably during either semistarvation or rehabili- 
tation. The subjective estimates of loss of intellectual ability may be attributed 
to physical disability and emotional factors. Whether similar resistance exists 
at earlier ages when the nervous system is immature has yet to be demon- 
strated.” 

Bryan, Mary deGarmo, “Juvenile Malnutrition Needs Headlines, Too.” Na- 
tion’s Schools, volume 57, June 1956 :94. 

“Many an educator who is acquainted with the eating habits of today’s teen- 
agers has a plaguing suspicion that all is not well. He figures that, while juvenile 
delinquency captures the headlines, little notice juvenile malnutrition really 
ought to share some of the notoriety and get its share of the public’s attention. 

“Knowing something about the food needs of growing boys and girls, the school 
head fears there is trouble ahead, if not already here, for the pretty sophomore 
who skips breakfast regularly in the interest of a Liz Taylor waistline and for 
her boy friend who makes a meal consistently of a couple of hot dogs and a 
fizzy drink. But the school lunch manager was handicapped by lack of scientific 
data to confirm his beliefs. 

Now comes material which substantiates the surmises of many school men 
and women in a most impressive way. It is provided in a study conducted by 
nutrition authorities of Pennsylvania and Texas. Since 1935, under direction 
of Pauline Beery Mack, the Ellen H. Richards Institute of Pennsylvania State 
University has been making mass studies in nutrition. To this great body of 
unpublished statistics was added the results of special research into the eating 
habits of 2.536 boys and girls in all kinds of homes, together with 573 children 
in orphanages. 





1 Keys, A. J. Brozek, A. Henschel, 0. Mickelsen, and H. L. Taylor: The Biology of 
Human Starvation. Vols. I and II. Minneapolis; The University of Minnesota Press, 
1950. 
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“Finally, all of this material was edited and prepared for publication by Dr. 
Mack, now of Texas State College for Women, and Anna de Planter Bowes, of 
the Pennsylvania State Department of Health. The bulletin was recently pub- 
lished by the Nelda Childers Stark Laboratory, Texas State College, with a 
grant from Lever Bros. Co.” 

Mack, Pauline B. “A Nine-Year Study of the School Lunch.” 
Home Economics, volume 30, February 1947 : 73. 

“Because the physical well-being which results from good nutrition is a re- 
quisite for realizing one’s full capacities for accomplishment and happiness, the 
school lunch can constitute a great force for democracy by providing the means 
for every child to develop his potentialities, both physically and intellectually.” 

Maxwell Elsie, “The Broader Value of the School Lunch Program,” American 
School Board Journal, volume 122, March 1951: 24. 

“Federal bureaus, land grant and other colleges and universities, research 
foundations, and agencies interested in social welfare were making studies 
which showed the effect of quality feeding upon individuals. Old findings were 
verified and new approaches ventured which showed that well-balanced diets 
of high nutritive content yielded stronger, larger bodies; healthful functioning 
of the digestive, respiratory, and circulatory systems; decreases of the inci- 
dence and severity of infectious diseases ; reductions of illness which followed in 
the path of deficiency diseases; improved dental conditions and lessened fre- 
quency of dental caries; a stabilizing effect on the nervous systems and emo- 
tional states of children. All these improved physical conditions were paral- 
leled by reduced behavior problems, increased ability to give attention to class- 
room procedure, and better school attendance.” 

Mitchell, Helen S., “School Lunch Investments Pay Dividends,” National 
Parent-Teacher, volume 36, May 1942: 10. 

“With 6 million youngsters getting a wholesome and nutritious lunch at 
school, what evidence have we that it has made a difference? Ask any teacher 
who has witnessed the change in her youngsters. True, you may not obtain 
scientific data that can be analyzed by statistical methods; teachers in the 
country schools where lunches have been introduced for the first time do not 
have access to research methods and facilities. But they see results even if 
they can’t measure them. In the few cases in which the achievement has been 
measured the results speak for themselves. 

“One country schoolteacher was loath to undertake even a simple hot lunch 
for her 20-odd pupils. There were no facilities, and she was doubtful of the 
necessity. The struggling PTA helped remodel the cloakroom to provide space 
for an oil stove, which someone contributed, and the children brought food from 
home to supplement that provided by the surplus commodities program. After 
some months this conservative and rather lethargic country schoolteacher had 
taken 2 new lease on life herself, and she reported all her pupils as doing better 
work, behaving better, and learning faster. She was convinced that the school 
lunch had made a difference. 

“A school in the Southwest, attended by Indian and Mexican children, reports 
enthusiastically what the school lunch has done for them, The teacher says the 
playground is like a different place—more games, less fighting, and no more 
need of policing the playground at recess * * *, 


Journal of 


* * * * * * 

“One city in Iowa is able to supply more concrete evidence: 20 schools kept 
accurate data on attendance for 1989. In 1940, 10 of the schools introduced the 
school lunch and 10 did not. Attendance improved by 13 percent over the pre- 
vious year in the schools that had the lunch; in the other 10 there was a change 
of only 1 percent.” 

Potgieter, Martha, and Viola Everitt. “A Study of Children’s Eating Habits.” 
Journal of Home Economics, volume 42, May 1950, page 366: 

“A 1I-week study involving 385 children in grades 4 through 8 in two (Con- 
necticut) elementary schools showed all but one of the diets to be medium or 
poor in nutritional adequacy. The greatest degree of deficiency (in descending 
order) was found to be in: whole grain or enriched cereal products, green 
and yellow vegetables, foods rich in vitamin C, and milk. 

“The school records of the physical, scholastic, and emotional ratings of the 
children who were getting poor diets, as compared with the ratings of those 
in the hetter diet group, showed the latter to be slightly better in physical status, 
in dental status, in davs absent because of illness, and in educational ratings, 
and definitely better in social adjustment.” 
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Salisbury, Morse, “Food for Freedom,” School Executive, volume 61, March 
1942, pages 16-17: 

“There is * * * an extremely close relationship between nutrition and learn- 
ing ability ; the intelligence and emotional nature of a child are not fixed heredi- 
tary factors. Like the adult, the child lives in an external environment and 
surrounds an internal environment. 

“The chemistry of the bodily fluids which bathe the tissues constantly, and 
which also perfuse the brain and determine its functional efficiency, is not 
rigidly fixed. Minor variations in the chemistry of these fluids, brought about by 
mineral, vitamin, or other nutritional deficiencies, can curtail the natural de- 
velopment of a child, work permanent injury upon his higher nerve centers, and 
change his disposition and intelligence fundamentally. 

“The soundest minds do, as a general rule, tend to exist in the soundest 
bodies. It has long been observed that undernourished children are inattentive. 
lack nervous and physical energy, comprehend their school tasks slowly and 
poorly, have a poor memory for their schoolwork, and exhibit general nervous 
restlessness. Certain studies have been made which correlate low nutritional 
status with a high rate of retardation, absences, and low average marks in 
school studies. 

7 * * + * * a 


“Many children whose parents could not persuade them to eat at home con- 
sume food readily and naturally in groups at school lunches. Meanwhile the 
emotional relationship between teacher and pupil is improved, the child’s 
learning ability increases, absences are fewer, and better scholastic records 
are made in all grades. 

“Many teachers point with pride to better attendance, upon which the size of 
the school budget frequently depends. But it is also true that the per capita 
expense of education decreases when children are not retarded in their grades 
because malnutrition cuts their learning power. Chronic cases of latent malnu- 
trition, destined later to result in prolonged ill health or possibly complete in- 
validism, are prevented or cleared up. In short, the child becomes a social 
asset rather than a social and economic liability. 

“This amounts to effective conservation of human resources. It is not in- 
tended that programs of such value be discontinued, whether we are at war 
or peace. 

* ca * aa a * * 

“We mean to see to it that every American citizen is provided, as is his right, 
with a scientifically adequate basic diet.” 

Studebaker, John W. (former U.S. Commissioner of Education), “Strong 
Bodies and Alert Minds,” Journal of Health and Physical Education, volume 
13, February 1942: 86. 

“Good food habits are absolutely essential to the strong bodies and alert 
minds we need for defense. But good food habits cannot be built without 
good food. That is why the actual provision of hot lunches is so important. 
We have learned from experience that when children are fed properly the quality 
of their work improves, they respond more rapidly to ideas, and they play 
more vigorously and happily. Frequently, Jack is a dull boy because he hasn’t 
had enough of the right kinds of food. 


* * * * * * x 


“A long time ago the Romans had a slogan, ‘a sound mind in a sound body.’ 
No doubt the disintegration of Rome as a nation was in part due to the decline 
of its physical vigor. Ours is a young nation. We have done much. We can 
do more. We must do more, now that we are faced with a conqueror as 
ruthless as any in all history. We can meet and overcome this threat only with 
strong bodies and alert minds. Health has long been a cardinal principle of 
education. Now is the time for schools to put that principle into action on 
a broader front than ever before.” 

Todhunter, Elizabeth Neige, “Everyday Nutrition for Schoolchildren,” Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Extension Division, 1949, pages 42-43: 

“Dr. Ruth Harrell of Columbia University studied the learning ability of a 
group of children in Virginia. The children all lived in an orphanage where 
the diet was not adequate. The children were divided in two groups, matched 
as evenly as possible for age, height, weight, family background, and IQ. 
Group A received a nutritional supplement in tablet form each day. Group B 
were also given a tablet each day but it contained no nutritive value. None 
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of the children knew which ones were receiving the added nutrient material. 
In a series of objective tests, in arithmetic, word matching, writing, etc., carried 
out over a period of weeks, group A in every instance had the higher average 
score. In this carefully controlled experiment the children with the dietary 


supplement showed greater learning ability as attested by their scores on all 
tests. 

“Diet does make a difference. 

“Diet makes a difference in both old and young but more particularly in the 
growing child.” 

U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Agriculture, ‘“‘School Lunch Program.” 
Report to accompanying H.R. 3370. Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1945. (79th Cong., 1st sess. House. Rept. No. 684, pp. 2, 9): 

“Statistical surveys, including physical and mental tests conducted under 
controlled conditions, have shown, as indicated in appendix A, measurable ben- 
efit to the children when an adequate lunch is provided at school, not only in 
their physical development but in their educational progress. This improve- 
ment takes place on all income levels inasmuch as an adequate lunch at school 
or adequate nutrition is not necessarily assured by the higher income of the 
parents or the rise in the national income as a whole. The increase of working 
mothers, consolidation of schools, greater travel time to schools, and rising 
scale of food costs, together with fixed incomes for many large groups, make 
the school lunch program, in which those who can pay are permitted to pay 
and those who cannot pay need not pay, the appropriate answer. It should 
be remembered that a child may be malnourished, yet not hungry. 


+ * * * ok * * 


Exhibit A—War Food Administration, Commodity Credit Corporation (OS) 
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EFFECT OF SCHOOL LUNCH UPON ATTENDANCE, CAMDEN, MO. 
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EFFECT OF SCHOOL LUNCH UPON WEIGHT GAIN, CRESTLINE, OHIO 
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Wisely, Katherine C., ‘They Eat To Live and Learn,” School Executive, vok 
ume 68, April 1949: 64. 

“The school lunch was begun in an endeavor to feed needy children who were 
unable to concentrate on learning because they were hungry. From that crude 
beginning, it has grown into an educational program which is supplying the 
nutrition needs of all schoolchildren and, in addition, teaching them good habits 
of health, sanitation, and social behavior. 

“In many communities at the turn of the century, funds were being raised by 
school administrators and teachers to provide lunches for undernourished and 
languid pupils. Soup schools were operated for children who could not even 
afford to bring lunches from home. 

“The depression in the early thirties gave impetus to a national school lunch 
program. While city workers were losing their jobs, farmers were losing their 
markets; consequently agricultural commodities were being dumped. At this 
time the Federal Government stepped in, bought surplus foods from farmers, 
and made them available free to schools.” 

ANNE M. FINNEGAN, 
HELEN A. MILLER, 
Education and Public Welfare Division. 
Marcu 13, 1959. 





Tue LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 


TITLES OF MASTER'S THESES RELATED TO NUTRITION AND SCHOOLWORK, 1930-49— 
A SELECTED LIST 


Gehring, Clara, “A Review of the Literature Pertaining to the Modification 
of the Intelligence Quotient Through Environmental Changes, Particularly 
Through Changes in Nutritional Status.”” Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina, 1943. 

Hoover, Helene Perry, “A Study of the Relationship of Certain Social and 
Emotional Factors and Academie Achievement in Nutrition of High School 
Girls.” Louisiana State University, 1949. 

La Vanway, Pricilla, “Relation of Nutritional Status to Motility, Intellec- 
tual Performance, and Personality of a Group of Iowa Schoolchildren.” Iowa 
State College, 1949. 

Lippincott, Elizabeth Anne, “A Study To Determine if There Is Any Re- 
lation Between the Breakfast Habits of Children 9 to 12 and the Results of 
Pesonality and Mental Achievement Tests.” Drexel Institute of Technology, 
1949. 

(Source: U.S. Bureau of Humane Nutrition and Home Economics. Child 
development; summary of titles of these completed in colleges and universities 
of the United States, 1930 to 1949. Washington, The Bureau, 1950.) 

ANNE M. FINNEGAN, 
HELEN A. MILLER, 
Education and Public Welfare Division. 
Marcu 13, 1959. 





Tue LiIprary OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 
NUTRITION AND ScCHOOLWORK—SELECTED Excerpts, 1941-51 


Atkin, Millicent, “Some Facts About Nutrition,” Nation’s Schools, volume 28, 
July 1941: 66. 

“No phase of the problem of human feeling deserves more critical applica- 
tion of our knowledge of nutrition than does the school lunch. Throughout the 
peried of growth the quality of the diet is of the utmost importance to skeletal 
development, tooth structure, the integrity of soft tissues, and indeed, to the 
mental progress of the child.” 

Behr, Marian C. “Hungry Kids Are Hard To Teach,” School Executive, 
volume 68, July 1949: 42. 
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“Thousands of teachers arrive at their desks every schoolday prepared to 
teach. Nearly 30 times as many children take their seats each day to learn 
something that will fit them for a useful life. And yet a large percentage of 
these children do not learn their lessons because they are hungry. 

“Colds, nervousness, irritability, fatigue, and listlessness are often entirely 
caused by a chronic case of hasty and poor breakfasts, a snack lunch, and numer- 
ous fountain purchases which completely eliminate the child’s desire for any- 
thing as simple and nutritious as a raw carrot, an apple, or a serving of beef 
stew. 

“No matter how well trained or sincere the teacher is, a hungry child is hard 
to teach. Lunch programs are necessary. They are important to the child and 
to the administration. They are necessary for the child from the so-called 
better home as well as the child from the impoverished home. 

“Achievement tests taken before and after a lunch program was provided in a 
school, show great improvements when lunches have become a regular routine. 
When a county gives its schools achievement tests, the ones serving a balanced 
lunch to most of their children invariably have the highest scores. The teachers 
in these schools find their work easier because they have healthy and alert 
youngsters to teach. 

“* * * The health of our citizenry is in a large extent dependent upon what 
we eat. There can be no more important part of education than teaching our 
children to eat well.” 

Evans, Llewellyn, “Let’s Build Future Citizens on a Foundation of Good 
Food,” Nation’s Schools, volume 30, July 1942: 48. 

“We have seen our educational system expand from the three R’s to a com- 
plex social setup, providing for the mental, physical, and emotional needs of 
the whole child. Each new gain has been won against bitter opposition. Many 
a one-time, so-called fad is now an integral part of our educational program. 


* * * He BS 8 * 


“In the matter of health, however, the end is not yet in sight. The evolution 
must continue for there is still unconquered the enemy to nerves and sterngth— 
undernourishment. 

“We know that too large a proportion of schoolchildren is not properly 
nourished. Experience of hundreds of classroom teachers has shown that by 
conservative estimates 6624 percent of our pupils belong to the malnutrition 
group. We know, too, that the scholastic standing of these pupils is raised by 
improvement in health. It is time, therefore, to look to the food habits of these 
children.” 

Leichsenring, Jane M., “To Make American Strong,’ Minnesota Journal of 
Yducation, volume 23, April 1943: 306. 

“Teachers usually report that improved nutrition results in less restlessness, 
fewer disciplinary problems, less inattentiveness, decreased absence due to ill- 
ness, and a reduced tendency to late afternoon fatigue. In the St. Paul schools, 
where nutrition clinics for undernourished children have been a part of the 
program for many years, the teachers observed greater classroom achievement in 
43 percent or more of the children studied, improved scholarship in 53 percent, 
attentiveness in 56 percent, and posture in 66 percent of the group. 

“The value of the school lunch was ably summarized by Batjer who stated: 

“There is no better way of strengthening our defenses for the years to come 
than by caring for the physical welfare of children today. Sturdy, healthy 
children are essential to the Nation’s survival.’ 

“What light has all this effort thrown on the problem of getting the right food 
on Tom and Mary’s cafeteria trays, in the snack servings, and on their plates at 
the home table? 

“The study proves conclusively that a large proportion of teenagers, from 
well-to-do homes as well as from poor families, are either not getting enough to 
eat or are not eating enough of the right things. It indicates that this is 
definitely a teenage problem, for these older boys and girls are found to have 
poorer food habits than their younger brothers and sisters. 

“Also the study shows that a distinct relationship exists between this lack 
of proper food and many teenage problems, such as laziness—that too-tired-to- 
do-it feeling—nervousness indicated by nail biting or irritability, and poor 
appearance—dull hair, blemished complexion—and a resultant sense of in- 
feriority. Even more striking are the harmful effects found on bodily struc- 
ture—on skeletal growth, tooth soundness, body tissues and functions, such as 
heart and lung action. 
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“Before-and-after tests made as part of the Pennsylvania study reveal many of 
the conditions changed for the better when nutritional habits were improved.” 

Carmichael, Leonard, “Manual of Child Psychology,” second edition. New 
York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1954, pages 662-663. 

“Nutrition: It is to be expected that small positive coefficients will be ob- 
tained when measures of nutritional status are correlated with IQ. These cor- 
relations arise from the same causes that determine a positive relationship 
between socioeconomic status and IQ and tend to disappear if nutritional 
yariations are examined within a single social group. An exception to the last 
statement may be found in cases close to a subsistence margin. Thus, among 
293 children from slum areas, O’Hanlon (1940) found a significant correlation 
(.18+.04) between nutritional condition and IQ. 

“A more satisfactory approach to this problem is through an experimental 
procedure, as illustrated in the following two examples. Twenty-five children 
selected by Smith and Field (1926) as markedly underweight were given school 
lunches over a 6-month period, together with health lessons and various moti- 
vational devices designed to bring about physical improvement. As compared 
with normal controls, striking gains were shown in weight but mental develop- 
ment appeared to be unaffected. A similar experiment was conducted by Sey- 
mour and Witaker (1938) in a group of 25 underprivileged children (6% years 
old) matched with a control from a similar social selection. The experimental 
group was given daily breakfasts in school, adequate as to variety and amounts, 
whereas the control group received their usual inadequate breakfast of bread 
and tea at home. Differences between the two groups began to appear on 
standarized tests (such as cancellation) by the 10th day, but the superiority 
of the experimental group diminished after the breakfasts were discontinued. 
Neither of these two experiments points to any actual change in mental growth 
as a result of nutritional gains. 

“More positive results have been reported by Poull (1938) and by Kugelmass 
et al. (1944) in a comparison of IQ’s of poorly nourished children before and 
after nutritional thereapy. Marked IQ gains were noted for both mental de- 
fectives and normals, the amount of gain being greater for the younger children. 
The writers infer that prolonged malnutrition may involve irreversible effects 
upon mental development but that in early childhood mental retardation (of 
nutritional origin) is more readily overcome. If future experiments, coupled 
with longitudinal studies, confirm these findings, the implication for child 
development in economically backward areas may be of great importance. We 
still lack information, however, about the degree of malnutrition which is critical 
and the specific factors responsible.” 

Fozzy, Paula, “Nutrition Fair Improves Diets, Aid Parents-School Relations,” 
Nation’s schools, volume 61, March 1958, pages 80, 84. 

“A dramatized nutrition program in one of Chicago’s elementary schools has 
produced a market gain in good parent-school relations and a consciousness in 
the pupils of good nutritional habits. The program, sponsored by the Chicago 
Nutrition Association was introduced by Marie V. O’Brien, principal of Chicago 
Kosciuszko Elementary School. 

a * » - * oe * 


“The nutrition program first was started in February of 1957, when Dr. 
O’Brien noticed that students who were frequent disciplinary problems often 
had eaten no breakfast. At the suggestion of the Chicago Nutrition Association, 
she made a survey of the breakfast eating habits of pupils in grades 4 to 8. 


ag * * * * * * 


“Dr. O’Brien gives an encouraging message to administrators who would like 
to try a nutrition program in their own schools: ‘Our program has not been so 
astonishingly successful that other administrators should be afraid to try it. 
The improvement in the children’s eating habits, the resulting better studying, 
and the parental interest generated in the school merit the application of such 
a program wherever it seems to be needed’.” 

Garber, Martin D., director, Food Distribution Division, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, “School Lunch Teamwork,” Par- 
ents magazine, volume 33, October 1958, page 74: 

“T can’t cite statistics which show how much this program has meant to all 
the children who have eaten these lunches and are now eating them. But teach- 
ers tell us repeatedly how much the availability of good lunches has meant to 
the health of their pupils. They tell us the children come to school more regu- 
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larly and are more attentive while they are there. They say good health pays a 
bonus in their learning, too, as anyone who has ever tried to study on an empty 
stomach can understand.” 

Hill, Austin E., director of health, Houston Public Schools, Houston, Tex., 
“Nutritional Needs of Schoolchildren,” Journal of School Health, volume 25, 
May 1955, pages 141, 145. 

“The malnourished schoolchild looks fatigued, anemic, has a poor posture, has 
small, flabby muscles, a flat chest, and protruding abdomen; he feels weak, tires 
easily, lacks endurance, cannot concentrate, appears lazy, and his fingernails, 
mouth, and eyelids are pale. Usually he has a mouthful of decayed teeth. He is 
unable and unwilling to perform work duties at a fast rate for long periods. He 
usually has no drive and no initiative. Productivity is lessened. There is lack 
of interest, increased irritability, and the malnourished child is easily dis- 
couraged. 


* * * * * * * 


“Students who eat a poor breakfast will feel the effects by midmorning, making 
study, class attention, and play difficult. Teachers who practice poor eating 
habits will fall victim to this same letdown feeling which may give rise to quick 
tempers, strained teacher-pupil relationship, and unavoidable conflicts in the 
classroom. 

“Good school lunches are just as important as breakfast and needs to be 
stressed.” 

Peck, Leigh, “Child Psychology—A Dynamic Approach,” Boston, D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1953, pages 264-265. 

“The brain, which is the organ of intelligence, is nourished, like all the other 
bodily organs, from the food we eat. We know that serious dietary deficiencies 
can impair the function of various organs, and that such deficiencies some- 
times affect the nervous system itself. For example, in certain parts of this 
country (especially in the South) pellagra, caused by a diet lacking in vita- 
mins, is found among poor laboring people who are forced to subsist on “‘bread 
and sow belly” for several months of the year. It affects the digestive tract, the 
skin, and the nervous system, causing some of its victims to lose their minds 
and to require care in the State hospitals. Its incidence is highest among moth- 
ers of growing families, who, though they need extra nutrition to meet the de- 
mands which their unborn children are making on them, tend to deny themselves 
food in order to give more to the children they already have and to husbands 
who must eat in order to do hard labor. Treatment consists of a highly nourish- 
ing diet supplemented by injections of vitamins. 

When we see how extreme malnutrition causes mental illness in an adult, we 
are more than ever impressed with the seriousness of the question. Does long- 
continued malnutrition affect the mental efficiency of growing children? To 
answer that question, we must turn to studies that follow the procedure of 
locating an experimental group of undernourished children (unfortunately, not 
a hard thing to do in the underprivileged section of any city), giving them in- 
telligence test, supplying supplementary nutrition for a period of months and 
then retesting intelligence. In order to avoid confusing the influence (if any) 
of practice in raising test scores with changes due to improved nutrition, a 
control group is necessary. This may consist of either (a) undernourished 
children who are tested and later retested, but are not supplied with increased 
uutrition between tests, or (b) well-nourished children who are tested and later 
retested, with no change of nutritional status between tests. The relatively 
few such studies that have been reported agree in finding an increase in IQ in 
the experimental group, with improved nutrition. 

“In one study reported by Kugelmass, a pediatrician, the experimental group 
consisted of 41 retarded and 50 normal children, who are malnourished when 
first tested but well nourished at the time of the second test. The control group 
of 41 retarded and 50 normal children, were well nourished throughout the 
period covered by the experiment. All children were between 2 and 9 years of 
age. The control group and the experimental group were equated for chrono- 
logical age, initial IQ, and time interval between tests (Stanford-Binet or 
Kuhlmann-Binet). For control group, no improvement in average 1Q was 
found. But in the experimental group, there was an average rise in IQ of 10 
points for the retarded children and 18 points for the normal children. More- 
over, the results indicated that the younger the malnourished child is when 
nutritional therapy is provided, the greater the improvement in mental func- 
tioning.” 
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Southworth, Herman M., and M. I. Klayman, “The School Lunch Program and 
Agricultural Surplus Disposal,” Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1941, page 4 (U.S. Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 
467, October 1941) : 

“Medical science is finding nutrition an important factor in the incidence or 
intensity of an increasing number of diseases and disorders. Minor dietary 
inadequacies are now recognized as contributing causes of irritability, lassitude, 
and other ills, mental or nervous or physical. They may not commonly be called 
sickness, but they do mean failure to enjoy sound and robust health. 

“In the case of schoolchildren these health deficiencies mean inability to 
concentrate on studies, lack of interest in schoolwork, and other undesirable 
attitudes. A child, so handicapped cannot take full advantage of the educational 
opportunities provided him at the community’s expense. He grows into adult- 
hood ill equipped in both mind and body for making his own way in society. 

“In the light of such discoveries modern nutritionists are turning more and 
more from minimal standards of diet, the food intake that will sustain life 
and prevent obvious deficiency diseases, to optimal standards, the food intake 
that will make possible the full measure of physical and mental vitality and 
stamina of which a person is capable. A diet of this kind for every child would 
seem to be a proper goal in a society that is based on equality of opportunty. 
But in the United States we appear to be falling far short of providing for 
every child a diet that meets even minimal standards, to say nothing of optimal.” 

Thorpe, Louis P., “Child Psychology and Development,” second edition, New 
York, Ronald Press Co., 1955, pages 95-956; 599: 

“Biochemistry now is receiving the recognition it deserves, and its importance 
for the physical growth and emotional well-being of children no longer can be 
ignored. Contemporary research on both animals and human has disclosed the 
findings that emotional reactions, disorders of the nervous system, disease syn- 
dromes, and growth and aging are intimately related to nutrition and the chem- 
istry of the body.” 

- * * * ca 7 

“A third major group of children with delicate health is that comprising those 
who manifest symptoms of inadequate nutrition. These children may experience 
extreme fatigue, be unable to learn readily, develop various intestinal disorders, 
be marked by defective conditions of the skin or hair, be retarded in muscular 
coordination, be underweight, show inadequate bone growth, and so on.” 

U.S. Office of Education: Interdivisional Committee on Nutrition Education 
and School Lunch. 

“School Lunch and Nutrition Education—Some Questions and Answers.” 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1951, page 2. 

“The school lunch contributes to the health of a child to the extent that it 
bridges the gap between what that child needs in his diet and what he obtains in 
his diet at home. Food at school and food at home should meet body needs for 
growth, vigor, and resistance. When children and youth do not have adequate 
diets, varying degrees of nutritional deficiencies may develop. Although some of 
thees deficiencies may not be apparent, they are nevertheless real. Malnutrition 
may hinder schoolwork because it may interfere with the child’s ability to carry 
on normal activities.” 

U.S. Office of Education: “The School Lunch—Its Educational Contribution,” 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1954, p. v. 

“Much has been said and written concerning the importance of the school lunch 
to the well-being of boys and girls. It is coming to be widely recognized that an 
adequate noon meal is indispensable if pupils are to be well nourished, and that 
only well-nourished pupils are able to derive maximum benefits from the oppor- 
tunities provided by the school. As a result, the proportion of schools which 
serve a complete meal, or at least a supplementary dish at noon, has steadily in- 
creased [John W. Studebaker, former U.S. Commissioner of Education].” 

ANNE M. FINNEGAN, 
HELEN A. MILLER, 
Education and Public Welfare Division. 

MaArcH 10, 1959. 

Mr. Morse. How nice it would be if we could say that every little boy and 
girl would also get a nutritious breakfast and would get a nutritious supper. 
But we can say the children shall have a nutritious lunch. 

Because of one facet of the point raised by the Senator from Rhode Island, 
IT raised this problem in the committee myself: What about the lunch progran 
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wlien school is out of session? As the Record will show, that is when I got the 
pledges of voluntary assistance to help the District Commissioners and the school 
authorities to see to it that even during recess periods in the summer these little 
boys and girls would at least get that one precious nutritious meal a day. 

Mr. President, we have a chance for a great public service. We have an op- 
portunity in the Senate of the United States this afternon to really serve human 
value and to demonstrate that we simply refuse to put a dollar sign ahead of a 
proved need for food for 7,000 little boys and girls in the District of Columbia. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


I think the Senator from Rhode Island as the chairman of the subeommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee is obligated, parliamentarily, to raise a point 
of order. That is why very early in my speech today I told the Senate that my 
amendment is subject to a point of order. I think the Senator should raise the 
point of order, but I think the Senate overwhelmingly should vote to suspend 
the rules, because when the point of order is raised I shall move to suspend the 
rules. It will take a two-thirds vote to suspend the rules, and that is fair to the 
Senator from Rhode Island. That will be no reflection on the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

That is the way we conduct parliamentary procedure in the Senate of the 
United States, Mr. President. We ought to follow the rules. If the Senator 
from Oregon puts forward an amendment which is subject to a point of order, I 
think the point of order ought to be raised. And then I think the Senator 
from Oregon ought to move to suspend the rules. Because of the merits of my 
argument, because of the humanitarian nature of the proposal, because of the 
social justice involved, I think the Senate of the United States ought to over- 
whelmingly vote to suspend the rules. In fact, I should like to see even my dear 
friend from Rhode Island join me in that vote. I think that his heart will 
so dictate. I think his heart will so dictate because I think I am on solid 
ground on my motion to suspend the rules. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Morse. I yield to my friend from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLarK. The Senator is aware that under rule XL of the Senate there 
is a requirement for 1 day’s notice of intention to move to suspend the rules. 
Has the Senator filed such a notice? 

Mr. Morse. I filed the notice last Friday. 

Mr. CLARK. I am delighted to hear that. 

Mr. Morse. I made a speech in the Senate last Friday, serving notice that 
I was going to move to suspend the rules. I have lived with this problem. 

Mr. CiarkK. I do not want to interfere with the Senator’s train of thought. 
I have a number of questions I should like to ask the Senator. I should be 
happy to defer them until later, if the Senator would prefer. 

Mr. Morse. The Senator may ask the questions at any time. 

Mr. CLARK. How many hungry schoolchildren are there in the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. Morse. I am seeking in this speech to answer that question of fact by 
offering proof which leaves no room for doubt, in my judgment, that there 
are at least 7,000. I think there are more, but I think we have established 
beyond question the figure of 7,000. 

Mr. CLARK. How long have they been hungry? 

Mr. Morse. These little tots have been hungry since they were born. I 
am not talking about each individual, but about the group. The situation con- 
tinues year after year. 

Mr. Crakk. This has been a continuing situation for quite a long while, has 
it not? 

Mr. Morse. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. How long ago was this condition brought to the attention of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Morse. More than 2 years ago. 

Mr. CLarkK. That was the result, was it not, of an investigation conducted by 
the senior Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. Morse. Ably assisted by the Senator from Pennsylvania, the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Beall], and other members of the District of Columbia Committee. 


Mr. CLARK. How close to the Nation’s Capitol do some of these hungry children 
live? 
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Mr. Morse. As the Senator knows, even though some spots have been cleared 
in the slum clearance program, the Senator could stand at the back of the House 
Office Building and, with one of the little stones he and I used to throw as boys, 
ealled “sailing stones,” which we threw out on the water and across a stream, he 
could hit some of those hovels. Some of them are within two blocks of the 
Capitol. They have no toilet facilities. 

Within two blocks of the Capitol, the Senator could walk down the alleys on 
hot July days and find that the stench from human waste was nauseating. 
That is how close to the Capitol this problem comes. We made some improve- 
ment by eliminating some of the hovels, but there are still many blocks of them 
near the Capitol. 

Mr. CriarK. How much would it cost to give those children one square meal a 
day? 

Mr. Morse. The request I am making is for $700,000, in addition to the $133,000 
which the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] is recommending. The 
answer is that the additional amount, in round numbers, is $700,000. 

Mr. CLarK. That would merely provide one square meal a day for 7,000 hun- 
gry children only during the period they were attending school. 

Mr. Morse. This would provide only for the school year. As I stated, at the 
hearing I asked almost every witness who represented some agency, church, par- 
ent-teacher group, or neighborhood house if he would volunteer his services if 
the District of Columbia authorities were to provide facilities to distribute food 
during the vacation period. 

Mr. CLarK. Does the bill before the Senate provide the full amount asked 
by the District Commissioners? 

Mr. Morse. It provides a little more. 

Mr. Pastore. No. It provides exactly the amount asked for, namely $133,000. 

Mr. Morse. It provides more for some other items. 

Mr. Pasrore. In fairness to the House, it should be stated that the House 
increased the amout by $166,000, but it took the additional sum from the oper- 
ating cost of the school department. That action was opposed both by the 
school department and by the Commissioners. The Commissioners thought they 
should receive the modest starting figure of $133,000. 

Mr. CLarK. Would the Senate committee version provide the full amount 
requested by the Commissioners? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I am very much opposed to taking any of the money 
from teachers’ salaries. It must come from the Federal payment. 

On the House side we have the further bad situation, in which we would, in 
effect, in my judgment, be taking it, in the last analysis, from teachers’ salaries 
would it not? 

Mr. Pastore. I quite agree with the Senator. If it is to be done at all, it 
should not be done at the expense of curtailing other essential services or elim- 
inating things which must be done for the general welfare of the community. 
If we are to embark upon the program at all, we must provide for the financing 
of the program. The Senator has so proposed. He has added the cost to the 
contribution. 

There was quite a discussion as to whether or not we dared to raise the House 
figure for the Federal contribution. It is true that in negotiating in conference 
with the House we have not gone beyond the figure stipulated by the House. 

There was quite a discussion as to whether or not we dared to raise the House 
The Senator from Pennsylvania knows that we have gone through that experience 
for the past 3 or 4 years. That is one of the realities of life. I do not know how 
the House might look at it if the Senate were to overrule it. 

I am compelled to raise the point of order. As a I previously said, I do so 
reluctantly because this is such a humanitarian project. However. I feel that 
the Commissioners are on the right side of the whole problem. They are willing 
to undertake the program on a modest scale. The only question is, should we 
go all the way now, or be content with the modest start suggested ? 

Mr. Crark. So far as the Senator knows, did the Commissioners give any 
explanation as to why they were unwilling to accept the full program recom- 
mended by the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. Morse. I think it is fair to say that in their argument they said they 
would like to try out the program. They said they would like to pursue a further 
inquiry into the facts. The hearing record will show, on page 66, a statement 
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by Commissioner McLaughlin, in which he stated that to install a complete lunch 
program in the elementary schools was beyond the ability of the District of 
Columbia to finance. On page 66 there is a discussion of that subject. I take 
the position, of course, that it is up to us to provide the financing. 

Mr. CLARK. What is the Federal contribution called for by the bill? 

Mr. Pastore. In the Senate committee version, $27 million; in the House ver- 
sion, $25 million. 

Mr. CLarK. What is the authorization for the Federal payment? 

Mr. Pastore. $32 million. 

Mr. Cuark. Is the Senator aware of any reason why the entire authorized 
Federal payment should not have been included in the bill? 

Mr. Morse. There are many reasons, but I am in disagreement with the 
reasons. 

Mr. Pastore. May I answer the question? 

Mr. Morse. Certainly. 

Mr. PAsTORE. Last year we appropriated $30 million for the Federal contribu- 
tion. This year the House committee recommended $22,500,000, for the fiscal 
year 1960. Then a new proposal arose in connection with the supplemental bill, 
which required $7 million, I believe. At any rate, $2,500,000 was restored on the 
floor of the House, which made the full amount $24 million. This was 3 or 4 
weeks ago. 

We have no illusions as to the area in which we are working. It would not 
require much pushing of the Senator from Rhode Island to make the figure $32 
million. On the other hand, it makes little difference with what we go into the 
conference. The important thing is with what do we come out. Usually we come 
out with a figure more or less dictated by the House. These are the facts of life. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Morse. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to assist the distinguished Senator from Oregon in 
giving our distinguished colleague from Rhode Island, whom I hold in the 
highest and most affectionate regard, a push. I think it would be a good thing 
to push our friend from Rhode Island a little further, particularly when he says 
he does not mind being pushed. 

I think we all owe a great debt of gratitude to the Senator from Rhode Island 
for his own sense of propulsion, which has resulted in substantially increasing 
the amount of the Federal payment over what it was during the first year of 
my service in the Senate. 

I believe our thanks should also be extended to the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, the able Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Bible]. 

I believe that truth has a way of prevailing, on the whole, and in the long 
run. Under a series of pressures from this body, our good friends in the other 
body are slowly but surely coming to appreciate the fact that we cannot afford to 
have the Capital of the greatest Nation in the world inadequately financed, with 
inadequate public services, and with 7,000 hungry children within a stone’s 
throw of the Capitol. 

I agree that my good friend from Rhode Island is obligated to make the point 
of order. I hope he will help us to have the Federal payment increased, and 
to obtain money for the hungry school children. I hope he will help us to obtain 
the two-thirds vote we need to place this item in the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill, and that he can go to conference with a clear conscience, as I 
know he would, and say to our good friends representing the House, “Gentle- 
men, this question does not involve solely the District of Columbia. This 
is a question for the United States of America. This is a question for the whole 
free world.” 

I say to my good friends from Oregon and Rhode Island that we cannot justify 
before the people of Washington, before the people of the United States of 
America, before the people of the uncommitted world, and, indeed, we cannot 
justify before the people of the slave world, permitting 7,000 hungry children to 
exist within a stone’s throw of the Capitol. 

I wish to commend my friend from Oregon for his courage and industry and 
persistence in keeping this matter before the Senate year after year. I hope he 
will continue to keep it before the Senate year after year. It is a rank injustice 
to these children that American citizens should be denied the right to vote their 
own taxes and appropriations through action of the Senate. 

Mr. Morse. I thank the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania very much. 
I quoted from what Commissioner McLaughlin has said in the record of my hear- 
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ings, because I always insist upon trying to be fair, and if I am not, it is because 
I have been overlooking something. I now notice another statement which I 
should like to quote, in fairness to the Commissioner. I quoted his first state- 
ment with respect to the installation of a free lunch program in the elementary 
schools, and his stating that it was beyond the ability of the District to finance 
it. In other words, his first objection was the question of money. Then later he 
went on to say that he felt it was necessary to make a study of it, and this is his 
testimony : 

“Tn the plan submitted by the special committee of the Board of Education, it 
is stated: 

“since the teachers and principals are in close contact with the children, the 
selection of pupils to receive free lunches should be left wholly in the hands of 
these school officials.’ 

“The total estimate of children eligible to receive free lunches was made by 
the principals and teachers in June 1958. The computed number, 7,000, has not 
been verified, and the Commissioners believe that it may be overstated. We pro- 
pose that needy children to benefit in a free lunch program in the elementary 
schools be certified by the Department of Public Welfare.” 

In other words, he raised a question of fact. Once he raised that question of 
fact—and he was an early witness; in fact, I believe he was one of the first 
witnesses—I devoted the hearings, by witness after witness, to testimony bear- 
ing upon that question of fact. It is that testimony which I am summarizing 
in my speech this afternoon. If Senators will analyze it, they will see that we 
should have a program for at least 7,000. 

I should like to say further, in regard to the Commissioner’s wanting a pilot 
program, to determine whether we ought to have a free lunch program, one 
would think, to hear that statement, that we were back in the 1930's. There was 
a time when this was a great issue in the educational systems of America. But 
no longer is it an issue. 

Let us look at the school lunch table I have already put into the Record. 
State after State, city after city, community after community, has a school lunch 
program. Yet here we have three Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
who say, “We want a year to study it, to try it out on a thousand children.” 

I say respectfully and good humoredly that they ought to read, and they ought 
to study, and they ought to go into the record as to what has been proven about 
the desirability of a free lunch program. They ought to go into the doctorate 
theses and the university research studies which I have put into the record 
of my hearings as to the direct relationship between a free lunch program and 
attendance and improved behavior and improved absorption ability on the part 
of students in classrooms. It isa proven case. Therefore, there is no need to try 
it any further, or to try it to see whether it is a good idea. If I am right on my 
facts, they do not need to find out whether they have 7,000 children in need 
of help. 

Mr. Cuark. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Morse. I yield. Then I shall yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CLarRK. Who appoints the Commissioners of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Morse. The President of the United States. If I had my way with the 
Morse bill, the people would elect a mayor and the people of the District of 
Columbia would exercise their right of franchise and run their own city. 

Mr. CiarK. Is there any connection between the amount requested to run 
the District of Columbia for the ensuing fiscal year and the President's budget? 

Mr. Morse. Undoubtedly there is, but I will yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island on that point. 

Mr. CrarK. I assume the Senator from: Rhode Island would say that the 
District of Columbia appropriation is one of the appropriations that go into 
the President’s budget. Is that correct? 

Mr. Pastore. That is right. Of course, let us be fair—— 

Mr. CiarK. The Federal payment, that is. 

Mr. Pastore. Yes. Let us be fair and say that we do have a school lunch 
program in the District. We have it in the secondary schools. We have the 
facilities for it there. That system would serve more or less as a pattern if we 
followed it in the elementary schools. We do not have such a program in the 
elementary schools, for the reason that they are not equipped for it and have 
not been in the past. Whether they could take on the whole load at one time 
is the problem which is presented here. I quite agree with the Senator from 
Oregon. I hope we are not arguing the philosophy of the matter. I am not 
against the philosophy of feeding children in the schools. I am all for it. 
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Mr. CLARK. I am aware of the very keen interest the Senator from Rhode 
Island has in this subject. Speaking of the President’s budget, I am wondering 
whether the feeding of these children would be in accord with the budget. 
I suspect it would not. I wonder if we would not break the sacred $77 billion 
budget ceiling if we were to feed the 7,000 hungry children in the District. I 
wonder whether the Senator would care to comment on that point. 

Mr. Morse. Oh, how the Senator tempts me. That is another speech which 
I shall have to make, The Senator tempts me. [Laughter.] I shall sum- 
marize it by saying that there is nothing sacrosanct about a balanced budget 
if we balance it at the expense of human values. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to ask the Senator one more question. Does the 
Senator have any doubt that the District of Columbia Commissioners were 
clearly wrong—and fine gentlemen they are—when they said it was beyond the 
ability of the District of Columbia to finance the school lunch program? 

Mr. Morse. They are just as dead wrong as anyone wrong can be, especially 
in view of some of the other recommendations they have made which I feel they 
should not have made if they were going to do it at the sacrifice of this item. 

Mr. CLarkK. I suspect that, being appointed by the President, they come a little 
under his influence when the question arises as to whether they are afficted with 
“budgetitis.”’ 

Mr. Morse. One reason why I am against the administration’s alleged home 
rule bill—and it is not a home rule bill—is that the President would appoint 
a governor and a lieutenant governor—two patronage jobs—and one of my ob- 
jections to it is that the governor and lieutenant governor would be bound to 
give at least some consideration to whether the President would smile upon 
them if they followed a course of action known to be contrary to his position in 
regard to some matter of public policy. 

However, that is another subject. Senators will have to listen—of course they 
can walk out, as many do—but they will have to hear from me on that subject 
later, when we get into it. I have a great many things to say to my able chair- 
man, the Senator from Nevada | Mr. Bible]. I am lobbying him. I am trying 
to get him to be in favor of the Morse bill as against the backward bill of the 
President. He has been very fair. He has made it very clear to me that he is 
open to persuasion. I am working on hii. 

These matters are all hooked together. We have before us right now the 
question as to whether we are going to accept what in the last analysis is the 
budget recommendation of the Bureau of the Budget—with the Bureau of the 
Budget speaking for the President—or have a free lunch program for 7,000 
children. 

Mr. Pastore. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Morse. I yield. 

Mr. Pastore. I believe I am one of the cosponsors with the Senator from 
Oregon on his bill for home rule for the District of Columbia. If I am wrong 
about that, I would be honored to be a cosponsor. 

Mr. Morse. I am happy to have the Senator as a cosponsor. As said earlier 
it is seldom that I find myself in disagreement with the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. Pasrore. I believe we should clarify an apparent injustice which may be 
done to the President of the United States—and I rise now as a Democrat only 
because there is no Republican Senator present on the floor at the moment— 
and out of clarity in the situation, I should like to make a statement. 

In fairness, it should be said that the President sent to Congress a budget 
which called for a Federal contribution to the District of $32 million. But the 
House cut back that amount to $25 million. I suppose that if the recommen- 
dation of the President were followed in that regard—and certainly we took into 
account the overall budget which was sent up by the Bureau of the Budget— 
and if the District were allowed $32 million, there would have been more than 
enough money not only to take care of the 7,000 children provided for in the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon, but, indeed, all of the hungry children 
in the community, because I am frank to say I think the number might exceed 
7,000. 

Mr. Morse. I thank the Senator from Rhode Island for pointing out that 
the President recommended $32 million for the District of Columbia in the 
budget. The record is clear that when he did so, I highly commended him. 
It strengthens the argument made by the Senator from Pennsylvania that the 
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Committee on Appropriations should be given a little push toward approving $32 
million. 

I think that with the President behind us—-and I think we would have him 
behind us—we should raliy to the cause of providing the $32 million originally 
recommended by the President, and could then certainly add $700,000 more 
for 7,000 hungry children in the District of Columbia. 

I thank the Senator from Rhode Island for helping me out with respect 
to the President, because now, in the name of the President, I ask for $700,000 
for the 7,000 children. 

Mr. CLark. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Morse. I yield. 

Mr. CLarK. Let the record show that the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Beall] has just entered in the Chamber and is the only Republican 
present during this discussion. I hope that when the motion of the Senator 
from Oregon is put to a vote, there will be a solid phalanx of all Republican 
Senators backing the President of the United States in order to get the money to 
feed the hungry school children and to provide the $32 million appropriation 
which is so drastically needed by the District of Columbia. 

I feel certain we can count on our colleagues who will be filling the empty 
seats across the aisle to stand by the President in this regard. 

Mr. Morse. I thank the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. In a somewhat different vein, I may say that I was unable to be 
present during all of the splendid speech which the Senator from Oregon is 
making. 

Mr. Morse. The Senator is still with me on the introduction. 

Mr. CuarK. I hope that either he has commented or will comment, per- 
haps in extenso, upon the impact on our foreign policy of 7,000 hungry school 
children who live within a stone’s throw of the Capitol of the United States, in 
the light of the information which can be spread all over the world as a result 
of this debate. 

FOREIGN POLICY ASPECTS OF PROBLEM 


Mr. Morse. As my very able colleague on the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, the Senator from Maryland, Mr. Beall, knows, I made in committee 
what I called the foreign argument in support of this program. I will give a 
thumbnail sketch of it here. 

There is no doubt that what Congress does in fulfilling its responsibility to 
the District of Columbia is a matter of wide comment, particularly in the under- 
developed nations of the world. I said earlier in my speech that most of the 
7,000 boys and girls are Negroes. We know what happens to propaganda on 
the part of those forces in the world which want to put us in a bad light. I 
simply say that the record is clear and can be documented. 

For example, the fact that Congress does not provide home rule for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the fact that there are hungry children in the District of 
Columbia are matters of international comment, particularly in the underde- 
veloped areas of the world. Mr. Lee, Mr. Gulledge, and Mr. Smith can bear 
out that statement. So could Dr. Marcy, the head of the staff of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, if he were here. Many communications from many parts 
of the world have been received concerning the hungry children investigation 
which the Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. Clark, helped me with 2 years ago. 

I have always been surprised by the number of requests we have had for 
copies of those hearings from many parts of the world, including the underde- 
veloped areas. The Senator from Pennsylvania has put his finger on a very 
important facet of the issue we are considering this afternoon. If we want to 
strengthen America’s position prestigewise in the field of foreign policy, then 
let us do something about the deplorable conditions in the District of Columbia, 
for which we in Congress are responsible, because we hold the purse strings. 

Mr. CLARK. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Morse. We can determine whether we want to provide $700,000 this 
afternoon or not. 

Mr. BeEALt. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Morse. I yield. 

Mr. BEAL. I congratulate the Senator from Oregon on the splendid state- 
ment he is making. He and the Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. Clark, and I 
acted together on this matter 2 years ago. I am definitely with the Senator in 
what he is doing this afternoon. I think it was about 5 weeks ago that I wrote 
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him a letter, which is now a part of the hearing record—I shall not reread it 
in which I commended the Senator from Oregon for bringing this matter to our 
attention. 

I think it is very unfortunate that some persons wish to inject the racial 
question into such matters. To me, this is a moral question. I can readily un- 
derstand why certain persons who are trying to disrupt our activities and are 
trying to drive a wedge between certain groups of people in the United States, 
and who are trying to separate us by one subterfuge or another, always raise the 
racial question. But because the group who are most affected are those of a 
minority race, it ill behooves us in Congress to do anything which would draw 
criticism upon us from people in other parts of the world. 

The distinguished chairman of the Subcommittee on District of Columbia 
Appropriations made a statement concerning the administration. I did not 
quite hear all that was said. However, I think it is interesting to note—and the 
record will so show—that the Committee on Appropriations reduced by $4 mil- 
lion the budget which the President had requested. So now if we are economy 
minded, who is responsible for that? 

Mr. Pastore. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BEALL. I yield. 

Mr. Pastore. I rose in defense of the action of the President. The question 
was raised whether it was an economy-minded President who was denying funds 
for this purpose. In justice to the President, since there was no Republican 
in the Chamber at the moment, I rose to say that the budget which had been 
sent up by the President required a Federal contribution of $32 million. I made 
that statement in the President’s defense, not in criticism of him. 

Mr. Beat. Then I rephrase my remarks. I thank the Senator from Rhode 
Island for coming to the defense of the President. 

I hope the Senate will concur in the motion of the Senator from Oregon that 
the rules be suspended so that his amendment can be considered. I whole- 
heartedly endorse the amendment, and will support it. 

Mr. Morse. I thank the Senator from Maryland. I, too, joined in the sugges- 
tion that we should support the President in his recommendation concerning 
the District of Columbia budget. I hope every Republican Senator will ask the 
question before the vote on my motion to suspend the rules: Where does Glenn 
3eall stand? I stress that to my Republican colleagues, because the Senator 
from Maryland is the ranking Republican member of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia; and if the Republicans were in control, he would be the 
chairman of the committee. 

The Senator from Maryland has always been completely nonpartisan about 
District of Columbia affairs. I am proud to say that of the whole committee, 
on both sides of the table. Without any reflection on any other Republican 
Senator, it is my opinion that no other Republican in the Senate is as well 
versed and thoroughly familiar with District of Columbia affairs as is the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Beall]. That means a great deal to me. I should 
like the distinguished minority leader to pay particular attention to this 
statement, for I should like his indulgence for a moment. After all, I have 
a hunch that as the Senator from Illinois votes on this matter a large num- 
ber of Republicans will vote. I would have the minority leader and the 
rest of the Republican Members of the Senate know that the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Beall], in giving his support to me on my motion to sus- 
pend the rules, and his support to me on my amendment, does not surprise 
me a bit. In fact, the only thing which would have surprised me would have 
been if he had been opposed to my motion, because over the years he and I have 
stood shoulder to shoulder on issue after issue in the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. I would guess that probably there could be counted on the fingers 
of one hand all the times he and I have been in opposition to each other in regard 
to any matter before the District of Columbia Committee during those years. 

So I wish to say to my Republican colleagues that their student on District 
of Columbia affairs is the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Beall]; and his support 
of the motion I made to suspend the rule and his support of my amendment on 
its merits are very much appreciated by me. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a table in regard to District of Columbia schools. 

(There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows:) 
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Mr. Morssg. Mr. President, the table shows the number of children in the 
needy lunch program as of March 10, 1959, with the percentage of Negro children 
and white children indicated. 

I agree with the Senator from Maryland that it is too bad that in connection 
with this matter there has to be any discussion of any phase of the race program. 
However, we cannot avoid it, for it is one of the realities of the situation. It 
simply happens to be one of the facts affecting this situation that many of these 
needy school children come from the homes of colored people. It is in many 
of those homes that the food preparation program to which I earlier addressed 
myself needs to be developed. So, Mr. President, I raise this fact as only one of 
the operative facts in connection with this program. 

Now I wish to proceed with my main argument. 

Mr. President, I have stressed the differential with regard to public welfare 
and the fact that a certain amount of the public welfare assistance funds must 
be taken from the food allowance, in order to pay the rent, over and above the 
amount that is permissible. I wish to point out that although the fact that 
the welfare payments have been increased by a small amount is no justification 
for arguing that there is no need for this school lunch program. It is still 
needed, because those small amounts of increase have been needed to make up 
for increase in cost of living. 

Even if for the sake of argument I accepted the logie of that argument—which 
I do not—I would be forced to ask: “What do you propose to do about the un- 
helped and hungry 60 percent of the children whose families are not receiving 
public assistance grants?” and in addition “Why should being in high school 
entitle the hungry to food? Do not younger children also hunger?” 

On page 66 of my subcommittee hearing record may be found the statement 
of Commissioner McLaughlin in which he stated that to install a complete lunch 
program in the elementary schools was beyond the ability of the District to 
finance. He went on to say: 

“However, we recognize the duty to feed needy children, and a way can be 
found for a beginning in the direction of a project to furnish free lunches to 
those pupils who are actually in the “hungry” category. A supplemental appro- 
priation for even a limited type of free lunch program at the elementary school 
level would be required, as there are no funds available for this purpose. 

“The District of Columbia Public School Food Service Act of 1951 was amended 
in September 1958, in order to provide lunches for children without cost or ata 
reduced cost if such children are members of families who are recipients of 
public assistance granted by the District. 

“Now, the chairman may recall that the bill proposed by the District Com- 
missioners had three categories: This category that I have just mentioned; also, 
the children of large families, and children of families of low income. Now, 
the bill was passed in this form, and they struck out the other two categories. 

“Tt is the intention of the Commissioners to request further amendment of the 
Food Services Act so that if funds were made aavilable, free lunches might 
be served to other punpils in cases where there is a demonstrated need for this 
service, and where the parents were unable to provide for the midday meal. 
Until an amendment of law is obtained, however, any payments made from appro- 
priated funds for free lunches would be resticted to those for children whose 
parents or guardians are receiving public assistance. 

“Now, we have recently had an opinion of the corporation counsel to the effect 
that the amendment of last year applies when lunches are provided to the ele- 
mentary schools, in addition to the senior high schools and junior high schools, 
to the elementary schools as well, although at the time it was passed, it was 
actually effective and at present is only effective in the senior and junior high 
schools. 

“Senator Morse. Mr. Commissioner, I think it is true, is it not, that the term 
‘recipient of public assistance’ does include those who are certified for surplus 
foods? ; 

“Mr. Suea. No, sir; it does not. They are two different programs, and a 
person who is eligible for surplus food is not necessarily eligible for public 
assistance. 

“Senator Morse. We had better take a look at that, hadn’t we, if we are going 
to consider any legislative changes? 

“Mr. SHEA. We might. 

“Mr. McLAUGHLIN. On February 18, 1950, there was submitted to the Com- 
missioners by a special committee of the Board of Education a plan for supply- 
ing lunches to approximately 7,000 needy children. 
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istimated costs, as determined by the public schools and adjusted by the 
Commissioners, are as follows: 
Public schools: 
Recurring costs: Lunches at 36 cents, transportation, equipment 
repair, part-time clerical help, civil service requirement, post- 
Ore. Ouice supplies. Glecizicity and gaa... $571, 000 
Initial equipment and alteration costs____._______________-_ ae 166, 000 
Department of Public Welfare: Recurring costs: 10 social workers, 


ee en De a ae A a ee 75, 000 

Department of General Administration: Recurring costs: Unemploy- 
6 PN daclnicspcinhinso seme cnsenen oneneanay 8, 000 
So a ccceieomsacimninene> winners 820, 000 


“The Commissioners are of the opinion that participation by the Welfare De- 
partment in such a program is warranted, as will be explained more specifically 
in subsequent portions of this statement. 

“Senator Proutry. Mr. Commissioner, may I ask what criteria are used by the 
principal and the teachers in determining when a child is hungry? 

“Mr. McLAUGHLIN. May I ask the school people to go into that? 

“Dr. Hansen? 

“Dr. HANSEN, I'll be glad to supply that. 

“Mr. McLauGHLiIn. Dr. Hansen, Mr. Chairman. 

“Dr. HANSEN. The children whose parents are on public assistance are in the 
first grouping. Second, the children whose parents or guardians are receiving 
surplus fuods, and in the third category, the children who seem to be in need of 
food according to the judgment of the teacher, the nurse, or the doctor. 

“Senator Prouty. A medical examination is involved? 

“Dr. HANSEN. A medical observation, not necessarily an examination. These 
are the three criteria.” 

Mr. President, a moment ago the Senator from Rhode Island pointed out that 
we have a lunch program for both the junior high schools and the senior high 
schools in the District of Columbia. How well I know that. When I was presi- 
dent of the Parent-Teachers Association at Alice Deal Junior High School for 
two terms, I auctioned off—I do not know how many—hundreds of dollars’ worth 
of cookies, pies, candy, cakes, and whatnot, in an effort to raise funds with which 
to buy the equipment for the cafeteria—because, Mr. President, believe it or not, 
a parsimonious Congress never appropriated enough money, in connection with 
the District of Columbia budget, to pay for kitchen equipment and cafeteria 
equipment in the junior high schools and the senior high schools of the District 
of Columbia. So many a parent-teachers association in the District of Columbia 
has raised the needed money, by means of cookie, cake, and candy auctions; and, 
as I have said, I have auctioned off a good many hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
them for that very purpose. 

But I submit that the Senator from Rhode Island has helped my case by point- 
ing out that there is this program in the District of Columbia for both the junior 
high schools and the senior high schools. If it is needed there, is it not also 
needed in the grade schools? In fact, hungry as teenagers can get, I do not 
know of any hunger that can surpass that of a devouring 10-year-old or that of 
a child of any other age in the gradeschool bracket. The facilities are already 
available. 

Let us also not forget that this school lunch program is not going to be a pro- 
gram for hot lunches in all the grade schools. In some instances, the food will 
be prepared in the kitchens which already exist in some of the neighboring 
junior high schools and senior high schools. However, as I shall state later 
in my speech, witness after witness said that from a nutritional standpoint, a 
bag lunch or a cold lunch, if one could be provided, would meet the nutritional 
need. 

As the witnesses who appeared before our committee showed, Mr. President, 
there already exist the facilities with which the lunches can be provided. So 
let me say there is no need for any pilot program as recommended by the District 
of Columbia Commissioners. Certainly there is no need for it insofar as study- 
ing the procedure for administering the program is concerned. That is behind 
us. The facilities already exist. We have been feeding 700 by means of the 
volunteer program I have already discussed. To add 300 more would not make 
any difference, insofar as concerns providing us with any information which we 
do not already have in regard to the workability of the program. 
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Mr. President, it was a rather lengthy quotation from the record, but I wished 
to read it because it nails down the point that the Commissioners have accepted 
the duty to feed needy children. It also verifies the fact that the Board of Edu- 
cation, alert to the need, had submitted to the Commissioners a cost estimate for 
the program. This cost estimate, incidently, was for $687,317 during the first 
year, as testified to on page 116 of the hearing record; but the Commissioners 
adjusted that figure upward to $820,000. Since, as I am hopeful will happen, the 
full amount will be appropriated, I feel it only fair to proceed upon the basis of 
the Commissioners estimate. 

Mrs. Pettit, who testified for the School Board, as shown on page 116, told the 
subcommittee: 

“BOARD OF EDUCATION POSITION 


“Mrs. Pettit. Thank you. By unanimous proposal on February 12, 1959, the 
Board of Education approved a statement of policy to the effect that provisions 
should be made to supply lunches for needy children by means of appropriated 
funds at the earliest possible date. The superintendent and a special committee 
were authorized to prepare plans for this project in coordination with the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia. 

“On February 18 the committee forwarded a plan to the Commissioners. This 
was presented to the Board of Commissioners at a meeting held on February 24, 
1959. The proposal provides for feeding something over 7,000 elementary-school 
children at an initial estimated cost of $687,317 the first year and a recurring 
cost of $521,491 annually.” 

Now, Mr. President, listen to what this member of the School Board, who is a 
member of the Board of Education of the District of Columbia, testified to. Her 
testimony discloses the position of the Board of Education. She said: 

“The position of the Board of Education on the issue of supplying lunches to 
needy children from public funds is well defined. It believes that immediate 
provision should be made for the children who need lunches at school.” 

She did not say only 1,000 of them. She said it was the Board’s decision—and 
that was the School Board—that provision should be made for those who need it. 

I continue to quote from the testimony of Mrs. Pettit: 

“Tt believes that it is not only simple justice to expand the needy lunch program 
at the secondary level to the elementary level, but that will improve the way these 
children learn at school. The detailed testimony will be supplied by the Super- 
intendent of Schools, and the administrative staff. I am, however, appreciative 
of the opportunity to speak on the issue for the Board of Education as chairman 
of its special committee on this subiect of this hearing.” 

Here is the testimony of the chairman of the special committee of the Board of 
MWducation, which was assigned by the Board the task of looking into the lunch 
program. Here is their program. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proury] said at that point: 

“Am I correct in understanding that the Board of Education recommends that 
provision for lunches be made exclusively for, roughly 7,000 needy children? 

“Mrs. Pettir. That was the action of the Board.” 

I next wish to direct the attention of the Senate to the testimony presented by 
Dr. Hansen on pages 118 and 119 of the hearing record. 

Before I turn to his testimony, let me pin this point down for the record. 
There is no question as to where the Board of Education stands. There is no 
question, as will be seen in a moment, that the Superintendent and the teachers 
stand behind it. Who is against it? The three Commissioners. What ought 
we to do? Follow the recommendation of three Commissioners who are politi- 
cally appointed by the President of the United States, or follow where the ex- 
perts lead us? I believe in following to where the experts lead, because in this 
instance we would be following to where the facts lead. 

So we have Mrs. Pettit speaking for the Board and Dr. Hansen speaking for 
the school administration. We find, upon examining the testimony, that they 
testify there are at least 7,000 children who need the program. 

As I said at the beginning of this speech, the great question of fact before 
the Senate this afternoon is: How many are there? I say there are 7,000 mini- 
mum. If that is true, Mr. President, we simply cannot justify a program for 
1,000. We simply cannot justify a program for less in number than those in 
need. 

I ask Senators to listen to what Dr. Hansen said : 
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“SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS POSITION 


“Dr. HANSEN. That is right. 

“So that we are clear on this, that in principle the Commissioners and the 
Board of Education want to feed needy children. In the presentation of a plan 
we differ. And perhaps we should explore the areas of disagreement. 

“Before I go into that, however, I think it might be of interest to the committee 
to know that since the first schoolday in January we have been supplying free 
lunches to a fairly sizable number of elementary schoolchildren. This project 
we call the needy lunch fund project, and it has been supported by public con- 
tributions. To date we have received something over $14,000 in contributions 
from concerned citizens from about 700 donors. As a result of this public sup- 
port we have been able to engage in what we like to call a pilot experiment. 
We think we are 1 year ahead of the Commissioners on this, in that we are al- 
ready feeding at this time nearly 600 children in accordance with a program 
which is working and which is relatively inexpensive. 

“We are supplying free meals to children in 11 schools in the downtown area 
who are selected for this purpose by the principals and teachers. In some of 
the schools the bag lunches are delivered by truck from nearby cafeterias where 
they have been made up in the morning. In a number of other school cases the 
children walk to the nearby junior or senior high school to get the lunch in the 
cafeteria along with the secondary schoolchildren there. 

“We have demonstrated that this can be done from a technical point of view, 
from an administrative point of view, with relatively little addition of cost, and 
it seems to me, therefore, that we need not take an intermediate step which 
might be called a pilot step toward the ultimate goal of providing a means and 
a technique for doing this for all of the 7,000 children. 

“Therefore, the Board of Education plan is simply this, and I just have to 
rough it in and can submit the details for the record if you would like.” 

He did, later. 

“There would be three systems of administration set up. We would suggest 
establishing facilities in three elementary schools, supplying the equipment to 
make it possible to prepare the sandwiches and the other aspects of the lunch 
there on the premises. This would serve approximately 1,200 of the 7,000 
children. 

“In a number of cases the children would come into nearby secondary schools 
to get the lunches there as we are doing now under the present program. This 
I think would take care of approximately 1,800 of the children. The remaining 
group would be served by the delivery of bag lunches to the schools. This 
would require the acquisition of a number of trucks, employment of some per- 
sonnel for delivery purposes. There would have to be some additional equip- 
ment installed in some of the larger cafeterias in order to make it possible to 
prepare the lunches there. 

“The total cost, as Mrs. Pettit has said, would be in the neighborhood of 
$687,000 for the first year with the recurring cost of $521,000. 

“IT would like to make an analysis of this proposal against the plan submitted 
by the Commissioners this morning. In essence, in operation and in techniques, 
the plans are identical. The difference is in extent. We believe that the cost 
estimates which we have made are fairly accurate. It is true, of course, that 
additional administrative charges would be required such as would follow from 
the increased use of telephones and electricity, heat—although I am not sure 
that would be a major factor because we heat these premises anyhow; so there 
may be some additional cost items here which we haven’t taken into account. 

“The problem of unemployment compensation during the summer would per- 
haps have to be recognized as a part of the total cost, but I suspect for the addi- 
tional personnel we would employ, this would be a very minor item indeed. 

“As to the question of practicability, then, we have already demonstrated 
through experience that we have the capability, if we had the money, to do the 
job for most of the needy children in our elementary schools, and I believe this 
is the position of the Board of Education as it presented its plan to the Com- 
missioners recently, and as it took the position policywise that the needy chil- 
dren in the elementary schools should be given supplementary meals at the 
noon hour. 

“Senator Proutry. Could I ask what is included in this so-called bag lunch? 

“Dr. HANSEN. Two sandwiches which may consist of such items as meat or 
cheese, some variety in the sandwiches. 
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“Senator Prouty. What have these cost? 

“Mrs. SwINGLe. Also a salad, half a pint of milk, and fruit for dessert. 

“Senator Prouty. What has the cost been? 

“Dr. HANSEN. 27 cents.” 

I come back to the question of fact I have raised and which I seek to answer 
this afternoon. The School Board tells us there are 7,000. The Superintendent 
of Schools tells us there are 7,000. Commissioner McLaughlin says what? He 
does not say that there are not 7,000, but he says, “It may be that is an over- 
statement.” It that a reason? Is that a reason for denying the appropriation 
necessary to feed the 7,000? Not at all. If he wants to take that posiion, then 
he should come forward with rebuttal proof that the number is not 7,000. The 
fact is there is not one line in the testimony of the Commissioner which sup- 
ports any questioning of the 7,000 figure. To the contrary, Mr. President, the 
record of my hearing is overwhelming in support of the 7,000 figure. 

Mr. President, I submit that this testimony is pretty authoritative. The 
Superintendent of Schools makes out a good case, in my judgment, that the ex- 
perience gained under the present voluntary program by the school people is 
such that they have the capability to do the bigger job if they are given the 
funds. The pilot program phase has been taken care of. I submit we ought 
to get into full production. Dr. Hansen has testified that in operation and in 
techniques the plans of the School Board and the Commissioners are identical 
The difference is only one of extent. 

Mr. Hart. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Morse. I yield. 

Mr. Hart. I regret that I was not present while the Senator from Oregon was 
reading the testimony from the record, but the Senator has repeated a phrase 
which caught my ear. The Senator said that the difference is only one of ex- 
tent. I wonder if it is an unfair paraphrase to say that it is a difference of 
extent in the sense that under the Board plan there will be some children who 
will eat and under the plan proposed by the Commissioners there will be some 
children who will not eat. 

Mr. Morse. That is correct. It is rank discrimination. 

This is another thing which bothers me about the Commissioners’ plan, Mr. 
President. Why in the world do the Commissioners want to discriminate 
against 6,000 little boys and girls? Why in the world should the Commissioners 
want to put this very unfair responsibility upon the school authorities of this 
District, to select 1,000 cut of the 7,000 who need it? There is a relatively 
sinall amount of money, comparatively speaking, which is needed to supply the 
food for all. 

This is one of the worst features of the District Commissioners’ program, and 
it is a feature of rank discrimination. I simply cannot bring myself to com- 
prehend the situation of a school administrator, if we adopt the Commissioners’ 
program, who is going to have to say, in effect, “These little youngsters cannot 
have this lunch, but these other youngsters can.” 

Is that a sentimental argument? I do not think so. It is an argument which 
goes to a real question of practicality of the program. 

Mr. President, I do not think it would be fair of us as U.S. Senators to put 
that kind of responsibility upon school authorities, by saying, “We are going to 
pass the buck to you. We are not going to appropriate fully in our capacity as 
Senators. We are going to pass the buck to you to determine which little boy 
or girl is going to get this—which little boy or girl, on the basis of one out of 
seven, will eat, and which six will still go hungry.” 

Sometimes I get to the point of wondering, in view of such facts as I have 
presented this afternoon, what we are waiting for. In fact, I have reached the 
point in this debate that I am almost willing on the basis of the factual record 
already made to let the matter go to a vote, because it seems to me that all the 
human values are on the side of those who are urging the additional appro- 
priation. 

I intend, Mr. President, to conclude my statement rapidly so that we can then 
move into the parliamentary aspects of the situation. 

I was saying, Mr. President, that a question may be raised about the fact that 
some children selected by the school officials upon the basis of the three stand- 
ards of—first, children from families eligible for or receiving public assistance, 
second, children from families receiving or eligible to receive surplus food; 
and, third, children who are certified by the school nurse or physician as being 
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undernourished or suffering from malnutrition and unable to pay the cost of 
a lunch—may not have really needed the lunch provided. 

Dr. Hansen’s testimony on pages 123 to 130 and data on pages 177 to 179 of 
the hearing record deals with this criticism squarely. He makes out a good case 
for the program of screening which was used, and he counters with a followup 
the report made by the welfare workers. In the course of his testimony he pre- 
sents data from other cities in support of his contention that the school people 
should have charge of the program. Because of the time factor I shall not 
read all of it, but I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, that the pages 
referred to be printed in the Record at this point in my statement. 

(There being no objection, the pages of the subcommittee hearing were ordered 
to be printed in the Record, as follows: ) 


Dr. HANSEN’S TESTIMONY—PROBLEMS OF HUNGRY CHILDREN IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, 1959 
U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PuBLIC HEALTH, EDUCATION, WELFARE AND 
SAFETY OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C., Friday, March 6, 1959. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 1:30 p.m., in room 6226, New 
Senate Office Building, Senator Wayne Morse presiding. 

Present: Senator Francis Case of South Dakota. 

Also present: William P. Gulledge, counsel; Donald P. Feldman, associate 
counsel ; Chester H. Smith, clerk ; Charles Lee, assistant clerk. 

Senator Morse. The hearing will come to order. 

I'll say to the staff we have to adjourn promptly at 3:30. If we don’t finish, 
we will continue later. We'll have to see how far along we are at the time we 
stop. 

Our first witness for today is Dr. Carl Hansen, Superintendent of Schools. 

Doctor, Im sorry we didnt finish with you the other day. Pick up where you 
left, and proceed in your own way, please. 


Statement of Dr. Carl F. Hansen, Superintendent of Schools, District of Columbia : 
accompanied by Mrs. Dagny Pettit, Member, District of Columbia Board of 
Education; Mr. George Reynolds, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Busi- 
ness Administration; Miss Aletha Swingle, Director, Food Services; and Dr. 
Preston A. M’Lendon, Member, Board of Education. 


Dr. HANSEN. Thank you. 

We were discusing the plan for feeding needy children, and I think I had out- 
lined the essential characteristics of the plan, and I think basically, we were 
proposing to do about what the Board of Commissioners has recommended, the 
difference being that we would like to proceed on the broader base. 

There is one other aspect of the plan which ought to be analyzed. That has to 
do with the method of screening; how to select the children who should be given 
the lunches at noon. The Board of Education plan suggests that this should be 
left in the hands of the principals. We have a tentative suggestion, which per- 


haps will establish safeguards of a kind, that we would ask parents whose chil-- 


dren are in need of help to register on a form, which we would supply, and submit 
this as an application for assistance. The principal, then, and his staff would 
analyze the application, and, on the basis of what they know about the child and 
his needs in the school, would approve or disapprove. If there is a questionable 
request, we would ask that the Welfare Department look into the case to make an 
analysis, to see whether there is a justification for the application. But basically, 
the procedure would be to leave this part of the program in the hands of the 
school authorities, I think primarily because otherwise, we may become bogged 
down with administrative redtape, and an excessive amount of social worker 
investigations. 

We think, too, that even if we may supply meals to children who technically are 
not entitled to them, we would rather make a mistake on that side than on the 
other side of the pattern; that is, we would rather see some children get meals 
who perhaps would not be entitled to them, than to have any children not given 
consideration. 

Finally, in this connection, it seems to some of us, at least, that the cost of the 
investigations bears rather heavily upon the total administrative aspects of this 
program. I think something like $30,000 has been suggested for the addition of 
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staff to the Welfare Department for the purpose of checking, in the instance of the 
program for checking 1,000 children, this represents roughly 30 percent of the 
total cost of the operation. 

I think it is fair to say we would prefer to have a larger proportion of the money 
going directly to the benefit of the children. 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, that in many of the major cities 
that do conduct programs for needy children, the selection is left to principals and 
their staffs. This is true of Newark, N.J., for example, where the initial identifi- 
cation of the pupil is made by a member of the school staff, or by a recognized 
agency interested in child welfare, or by parents and guardians. The principal 
conducts the investigation and approves each case. 

In Detroit, the school principal refers each case to the department of dependents 
for investigation. This is somewhat more involved than we are recommending, 
but the primary point is that the selection of the children is retained within the 
authority of the school program. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, school principals certify the needy pupils to the lunchroom 
manager for free lunches. This is true also of Boston, Mass., and Chicago, IL, 
and about the same way as in the other illustrations. It is true that in our 
secondary school program, which we have been operating for quite awhile, the 
selection of the children to receive the free lunches is made by the principal and 
his staff, and this, apparently, has worked quite successfully. 

I think I should point out, however, that the enabling legislation, under which 
we are now operating, for reimbursement for public funds limits public funds 
to children whose parents are on public assistance. However, I’m sure we'll 
have to go beyond this particular segment of the problem to provide from other 
funds for children whose needs cannot be met, and yet whose parents are not 
on public assistance. 

This, I think, is a fairly defensible position, then, that the operation of the 
program, in terms of the selection of the pupils, ought to be left to the school 
principal and his staff, with the privilege of asking for investigations from the 
Department of Public Welfare in the case of doubt, and with an opportunity 
to evaluate the extent of the program through administrative review by the 
eentral office. 

Now, the second section of my report will deal, to some extent, with a question 
which was raised last Wednesday in respect to the Seaton Elementary School. 
You may remember that social workers were sent into the homes of the children 
who were receiving free lunches, and a number of cases were found in which, 
apparently, from the point of view of the investigator, the children should not 
be entitled to the supplementary meal at school. I have asked the principal of 
the school to make a very thorough analysis of the situation from her point of 
view, I hope not, in this instance to the establishing of a point of conflict between 
the two agencies, but perhaps only to show that the screening which had been 
done by the principal of the Seaton School was very thoroughgoing and careful. 

I think I should point out that this particular principal has been very strict 
in the management of her school program. She is what we would call a very 
strong and dedicated principal, one who is concerned with the needs of children, 
who, I think, has done more than is usual to find ways to help them when they 
are in need, and yet who believes that to be too gentle or too generous, under 
some circumstances, might be harmful to the children. This is the report; Ul 
brief the first part of it. 

The first inquiry, in November, when the principal of the Seaton School was 
asked to report the number of children who seemed to be in need of free lunches 
in 3 categories of need, she reported that there were 47 such children. These 
47 were carefully screened and listed under the following subheads: Children 
of families who are eligible or are receiving public assistance, 41; children of 
families who are receiving or who are eligible to receive surplus food, 4; chil- 
dren who are certified by the school physician or school nurse as being under- 
nourished or suffering from malnutrition, and unable to pay the cost of lunch, 2. 
This totaled 47. Then, when it became apparent that there would be enough 
money to meet only the partial need, she was asked to screen these down further, 
and after careful screening reported 21 such cases. The screening was done as 
follows: In conferences on individual cases by the principal with the teachers: 
in consultation with the school physician and nurse on individual cases; by 
means of visits by teachers to homes of pupils to determine the urgency of need; 
and finally, conferences with parents or guardians to further justify the child’s 
participation, in the lunch program. This procedure was used when eight addi- 
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tional children were selected to be added to the lunch program. This brought 
the number being fed at Seaton School to 29. This is the number now receiving 
free lunches at noon. The principal reports that the children have enjoyed the 
lunches daily, and have profited greatly by them. 

However, about 10 days ago, a welfare worker telephoned the principal and 
stated there were six children receiving lunches who were not entitled to par- 
ticipate in the program. I have the names of the children here, but I think this 
should not be made a part of the public record. The principal informed the 
social worker that the children have been thoroughly investigated by the pro- 
cedure set out above, and met the requirements of the school. 

The inquiry by the worker was very disturbing to the children. One child 
became so frightened that she refused to eat the lunch, saying her mother 
could not afford to pay the 27 cents. The principal assured the child the lunch 
was free and was given to her to enjoy. A neighbor, having learned of the in- 
vestigation, called the principal of the Seaton school and asked the children be 
kept on the lunch program, despite the investigation of the social worker, be- 
cause she felt that the children were in dire need of the lunch. 

We have come to the conclusion that perhaps investigations made of this na- 
ture, the point of view and the conditions or characteristics of the investigation 
differ, and that what may seem to use to be a case of need may not in the terms 
of an investigation of the social worker, be justified. So I am presenting this as 
response to the analysis submitted on this issue, with the hope that out of this 
may come a mutual understanding of perhaps differences of points of view, and 
a kind of reestablishment of confidence in the procedure followed by the prin- 
cipal of this school. This is, I think, a complete explanation and, in a sense, 
defense of the plan which the Board of Education submitted to the Commission- 
ers for consideration, and I should like to conclude this simply with the state- 
ment that we are very appreciative of the fact that a plan has been submitted 
by the Board of Commissioners, although it does not go as far as that submitted 
by the Board of Education; it is nevertheless representative of real progress in 
this direction. While we would prefer to proceed with the broader-scoped pro- 
gram, because we feel that hungry children are hungry next year as well as the 
year after, we are nevertheless very appreciative of the position being taken by 
the Commissioners in respect to this aspect of the school problem. 

Perhaps I should enter into the record, if I may, a very brief summary of 
what has happened in the field of food services at the elementary level since the 
1957 hearings. If I may, I shall do this from an outline, and make it very brief, 
so that the committee may have information as to the extent to which the Board 
of Education has proceeded to grapple with the problem since the issue was 
raised by the committee 2 years ago. 

The first, and perhaps most significant, step was taken in collaboration with 
the Barney Neighborhood House, actually at the recommendation and through 
the initiative of the leaders in this organization. The Board of Education ap- 
proved a program on January 22, 1958, for the experimental feeding of a num- 
ber of children in the area of the Barney Neighborhood House. These children 
were fed at nearby cafeterias—Jefferson Junior High School and Randall Junior 
High School. A total of 202 children received free lunches. A total of 14,182 
such lunches were supplied; the cost per lunch to the sponsor was 27 cents. 
The selection was by principals of the elementary schools concerned and co- 
operating local agencies, again, I think, illustrating in a practical sense the 
selection of the children who receive these benefits can probably be left to the 
school authorities. The evaluations were excellent; the results justified the 
program. 

The Northwest Settlement House proposed a similar program for children of 
the Bundy and Scott-Montgomery schools. This was approved by the Board 
of Education in March 1958. A total of 35 children were served bag lunches 
at Scott-Montgomery School, and a total of 35 were served lunches at Bundy 
School. The selection again was by the principals concerned, and the results 
were excellent. 

In October 1958, the administrative staff submitted a report ‘to the Board 
of Education, proposing to proceed as well as we could to continue the programs 
of the nature—of the kind I have justified, through the assistance of parent- 
teacher associations, and other groups. We had hoped that we could get some 
program going through the cooperation of parent-teacher associations in the 
local schools. Very naturally, however, the problem is always the greatest 
where there is the least amount of parental resource in the area. So it developed 
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that nothing could be accomplished by relying upon this kind of assistance. It 
was then, in December, that I announced to the press that we would be pleased 
to receive contributions from the community to help us provide, to some extent, 
at least, for the number of children in the 11 downtown schools. We estimated 
the cost of this project for the full 959 children to be something like $30,000. 
Funds came in, in response to this request, with almost unbelievable speed. 
We were able to report to the Board of Education that we could begin the 
program January 7, 1959, and this we did, with the amount of money on hand, 
with approximately 244—I say approximately; I’m not being very precise, 
but I think that was the number—244 children whose noon-day meals were being 
paid for from the donations received from the public and interested groups or 
organizations and so on. 

We submitted a report to the Board of Education, illustrating how this 
program was developing. As of March 2, 1959, we were serving 698 children 
in 14 elementary schools. Three hundred fourteen were receiving bag lunches; 
384 hot lunches in nearby secondary schools. Contributions sent to the needy 
lunch fund totaled, as of March 3, $14,063.22, from 694 donors. We have in 
balance as of February 27, $10,497.86 We have been able, then, as you can 
see, to expand the program. 

An evaluation of this project indicates that, first, it is feasible to operate the 
program by delivery of bag lunches and the use of secondary school cafeterias. 
This served, secondly, as the basis for the proposal which was submitted to 
the Board of Commissioners on February 18, 1959, which I have just outlined. 

In addition to these steps, the Board of Education has taken certain definite 
positions on the problem of the needy children’s lunch program. 

On February 12, 1959, the Board approved a policy statement and plan for 
action. This was a unanimous approval of the policy of supplying from public 
funds lunches to needy children. I should like to submit a copy of this whole, 
if I may, for the record. 

Senator Case. May I ask a question? 

Senator Morse. Senator Case. 

Senator Case. Dr. Hansen, have you in your testimony, before I came in, or 
the other day, set forth the basis on which the screening is done, or the determi- 
nation is made of those which would be eligible for receiving the lunches? 

Dr. HANSEN. Yes; the screening is done on the basis of three major principles. 
First, the children whose parents are on public assistance; second, the children 
whose parents or guardians are receiving surplus foods. These are the low- 
income families with need for supplemental aids. 

Senator Case. Now, in the school which you cited, where your first screening 
resulted in finding 44 eligibles, what was the enrollment of that school? 

Dr. HANSEN. I would have to give you an estimate. I would say roughly 400 
or 450. 

Senator Case. In other words, 1 out of 10 was found eligible. 

Dr. HANSEN. That would be about right. 

Senator Case. And would you state what change in screening requirements 
was adopted when that 44 was reduced to 21? 

Dr. HANSEN. The problem then was to select——— 

Senator Morse. May I interrupt, Dr. Hansen? Also tell Senator Case of the 
third criterion. You mentioned the first two before he asked the next question. 
There is a third criterion he ought to know about. 

Dr. HANSEN. The third one, Senator Case, is the recommendation of the school 
nurse or the physician that the child is undernourished and in need of assist- 
ance. The principal had the responsibility of selecting the top 21 or so cases 
when she was told that we could not supply the free lunches to the total 47. She 
proceeded, as I have said, through conferences with teachers on the subject, 
consultation with the school physician and the nurse, and visits to the homes of 
the pupils and conferences with parents or guardians, to further justify the 
child’s participation. This amounted to a second screening. 

Senator Case. A second screening, then, and possibly an examination of the 
degree of meeting the requirements? 

Dr. HANSEN. That is correct? 

Senator Case. And that was done on a personal basis? 

Dr. HANSEN, That is right. 

Senator CAsE. In one case, all three of the factors might have entered; in 
another case maybe only two, but the extent of the need or the depth or the 
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intensity of the meeting of the requirements was the one presumably that the 
teacher used? 

Dr. HANSEN. Judgment. 

I think it should be pointed out——— 

Senator Morse. Senator Case, could I supplement this? 

You said, as I recall, Dr. Hansen, that you were notified that there was this 
lack of funds to do the full job, and therefore, further screening was needed. 
If you had had enough money, would you have changed the original number, 
which I—was it 44 or 47? 

Dr. HANSEN. Forty-seven. 

Senator Morse. Would you have changed the original 477 

Dr. HANSEN. I think not. There might have been some adjustment, as we 
actually got into the operation, some changing, even of school population. But 
the assumption is that the 47 children represent need. 

Senator Morse. In my recollection of the 1957 hearings, as I recall, there 
were some cases—I don’t know how many, but enough so that there was comment 
about them—there were some cases where it couldn’t be said that the wage 
earner wasn’t earning enough in the home to buy the food if he would buy it, 
but the fact was that the school authorities found some homes in which they 
weren't getting surplus food, or they weren't getting public assistance, but who 
had a parental problem so serious that the children weren't being fed. It is one 
thing to proceed with remedial measures in respect to the parents, but the 
problem still remains of seeing to it that those youngsters are fed. In those 
instances at that time, some of the witnesses expressed the view that they 
ought to have the authorization to see that the children eat while the Welfare 
Department proceeded with the remedial measures in regard to the parents. 

Are there a sufficient number of those children so that you can say that discre- 
tion ought to be allowed the school authorities to see to it that those children 
get a free lunch? 

Dr. HANSEN. I think very definitely. Perhaps in some ways, these children 
represent the most pathetic cases. For example, a family of eight or nine that 
I have been told of, where the father is a laborer and working part time, off 
and on, not making enough money to supply the family or the children in school. 
The supplemental feeding in the school was of great value to the children, and did 
assist, in a way, in meeting the economic needs of the family. Possibly, it could 
be argued that with some of this assistance, certain families could be kept off 
the relief rolls entirely. I realize this is a theoretical position, but it may be that 
this extra amount of help with the children, while they are in school, might 
make the difference between having or not having supplemental assistance from 
some other agencies. 

I think the problem of need may represent improvidence on the part of the 
family ; it may represent misuse of funds received from the public welfare. The 
fact remains that these children are hungry, and it is not in keeping with the 
American tradition to hold the children responsible for the sins of their fathers. 

Senator Case. This school where the principal made this survey, was it selected 
for some particular reason ? 

Dr. HANSEN. You mean selected for investigation? 

Senator Case. Yes. Was it representative of the situation throughout the 
District, or was it a school selected because there seemed to be special need 
there? 

Dr. HANSEN. The Seaton School was 1 of the 11 downtown schools which we 
selected for the project, and these 11 were selected, as you may guess, because 
of the fact that they are in economically deprived areas. 

Senator Case. By what you have just said, you would suggest the conclusion 
that these schools had a larger percentage of need than the schools of the Dis- 
trict as a whole. 

Dr. HANSEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Case. What estimate have you made, or what facts do you have, to 
indicate how great the need is? Is it in number, or can it be stated in per- 
centages of total enrollment? 

Dr. HANSEN. We can state it both ways. We made a survey of all the ele 
mentary schools, and asked each principal to respond to the question, how many 
children would fall in the three categories we have outlined here, and would 
represent need in terms of food at noon. The November report indicates that that 
number is in the magnitude of 7,134, or something like that, representing the 
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city as awhole. This, roughly, is 1 in 10 of the total population—elementary 
population. 

Senator CAsE. And you have funds for how many? 

Dr. HANSEN. We are now supplying the food to about 700 children and we 
expect that we'll have sufficient funds to carry this program through April, 
possibly May. If the money continues to come in, as it seems to be doing very 
well, we may be able to extend the program through the rest of the year. If 
money comes in additionally, we may be able to broaden the base. 

Senator Case. For the 700? 

Dr. HANSEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Case. And there are about 6,300 that you feel are not provided for? 

Dr. HANSEN. That is right. 

[ think I have only one other item to complete the record of the action taken 
by the Board of Education with the administration with respect to food services. 
That has to do with the plan I have already mentioned, submitted February 18, 
1959, to the Commissioners, for the feeidng of the needy children. 

Mr. Chairman, without wishing to raise the question here, because my posi- 
tion is that of supporting the Board of Education, I think perhaps, as a part 
of the record of attack upon the problem of luncheon services to the elementary 
schools, I ought to indicate that we did submit a recommendation to the Board 
of Education for the establishment of it as a policy, the equipping of elementary 
schools for a general lunchroom service, and then that, after due deliberation, 
and I think with justifications, in the light of present conditions, the Board of 
Edueation, by a majority vote, decided not to support this recommendation at 
its meeting on February 18. This, I think, would complete the summary of ac- 
tions taken by the Board of Education and School Administration since the 
1957 hearing. 

Senator Morse. Before I call the next witness, I have a question. Don’t mind 
my standing up here; I’m standing up for two reasons: First, I had too much 
lunch, and second, I would like to have some of the money that was wasted on 
these chairs go into the school lunch program. I can’t imagine anything more 
uncomfortable than the chairs here in this several-million-dollar building. But 
that is another matter. 

Do I understand, Dr. Hansen, that you think a bag lunch program for the 
elementary schools is feasible? 

Dr. HANSEN. We have, in fact, demonstrated that we can say “Yes” to that. 

Senator Morse. I’m just asking these questions for the record, not to indicate 
my feeling on them. 

It is true, is it not, that there have been nutritional studies made to show, 
from the standpoint of nutrition contained in the bag lunch, it is, from the dietary 
standpoint, or can be made from the dietary standpoint, as nutritious.as a hot 
lunch? 

Dr. HANSEN. That is the information I have. We might supplement it with 
a comment by Miss Swingle, who is the expert in this field. 

Miss SwINcLe. I feel we can meet the requirements. There will not be as 
much variety. We have to face that. 

Senator Morse. But the thing about help and the thing about sustenance 
that will permit these children to do satisfactory schoolwork, recognizing the 
fact that when they are hungry, they eat, whether there is a great deal of 
variety or not—this is typical of all of our children—I’m just asking to have 
the record show, so there will be no dispute about it, that so-called cold bag 
lunches would meet the nutritional needs? 

Miss SwINGLe. Yes. 

Senator Morse. You would be able to supply this record either with refer- 
ences to studies, or with a memorandum that would support that finding, in 
case anybody in the Senate raises a question about that. 

Miss SwINGLe. I believe we can do that. 

7 + * * * * + 


Senator Morse. There will be included at this point in the hearing record 
a letter dated March 10, 1959, from Dr. Carl F. Hansen, Superintendent of 
Schools, containing data requested by the subcommittee at an earlier hearing. 

There will also be incorporated at this point in the hearing record, a letter 
under date of March 12, 1959, from Dr. Carl F. Hansen and the attached report 
to Dr. Hansen from the principal, Scott Montgomery-Morse Schools. 

(Letters and attached report referred to follow :) 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Washington, D.C., March 10, 1959. 

This is with reference to a staff telephone conversation with my office on 
March 9, 1959, on the question of vandalism in connection with school cafeterias. 
As to the question of whether there is any problem of vandalism in connection 
with cafeterias, the records show that cafeterias have been broken into during 
holidays and over weekends and food has been taken. These illegal entries are 
reported to the school offices as well as to the Police Department. Some of the 
guilty people have been apprehended. However, there is no record that such 
vandalism has been the result of hunger on the part of those who entered the 
cafeterias. 

I am also submitting at this time the data requested at the hearing on the 
needy lunch program before the Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, 
Welfare, and Safety of the Senate District Committee as follows: 

1. Statement from Mrs. Aleta Swingle, Director, Department of Food Services, 
concerning (1) the application of available Federal cash subsidies; (2) avail- 
ability of statistics to support the belief that the nutritive status of a child 
affects his academic progress; (3) evidence to support the record that it is 
possible to meet the minimum nutritional requirements by serving a cold lunch: 
(4) number of children living near enough to school to go home for lunch but 
would find no one home to prepare lunch; and (5) the cost of a total elementary 
school lunch program. 

2. Statement entitled “Details showing the number of children in the needy 
lunch program as of March 10, 1959, with percentage of Negro and white chil- 
dren indicated.” 

Sincerely yours, 
CarRL F. HANSEN, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Pustic ScHooLs oF THE Districr oF COLUMBIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF Foop SERVICP, 
Washington, D.C., March 10, 1959. 
Memorandum for: Dr. Carl F. Hansen. 
Subject : Information requested by Senator Morse on March 4 and March 6, 1959, 
regarding an elementary school lunch progran.. 

1. A question was raised concerning the application of available Federal cash 
subsidies to the secondary schools lunch program and the elementary school 
milk program. 

The total apportionment of funds for cash assistance under the National 
School Lunch Act to the District of Columbia for the 1958 fiscal year was 
$193,820. All of this allotment was used as shown below : 


For reimbursement claims for type A lunches served in the public 

pond) «mT ecerin® (0. CODGS NCP IGNCD) cncncuenncnmnianeee—nnea= $90, 828. 00 
For reimbursement claims for type A lunches served in private schools 
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For type C lunches (milk only) served in elementary schools both 

public and parochial 82, 138. 55 
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Milk was served in midmorning (approximately $0.008 per 
ORNEIE PURINE OREN D sss: caccosiccemiccemctnrdacneaeebeinerade Dede pects tame aeles 193, 820. 00 


The total allotment of special milk funds made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to the District of Columbia for the 1958 fiscal year was $371,644. Disburse- 
ments made for milk served under the special milk pregram amounted to 
$341,644: $30,000 was returned to the Department of Agriculture. The details 
are shown below . 
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Total amount of claims for reimbursement allowed______-_-~- 341, 644. 00 
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9 Senator Morse asked whether or not statistics are available to support the 
belief that the nutritive status of a child affects his academic progress. 

As of this date we have been unable to find statistical studies to substantiate 
this point ; however, much has been written on the subject. 

The statement which follows was taken from a book entitled “The School 
Cafeteria,” + written by Dr. Mary de Garmo Bryan, a leading authority in the 
school lunch field. Mrs. Bryan states: 

“The relationship between the nutritive status of the child and his academic 
accomplishments has long been known. Much has been written of the scholastic 
benefits due to improvement of the nutrition and general health of children 
through good school feeding, in both city and rural communities. Recent reports 
by school and public health agencies here and abroad assume the association of 
a properly nourished body and classroom progress. Undernutrition increases 
mervousness and fatigue. It is a common cause of mental sluggishness and 
inability to concentrate with its attendant behavior problems and poor standards 
of work. Bodily resistance is lowered to certain types of infections and absences 
are increased by illness.” 

In an address delivered by the Honorable Shelby M. Jackson, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Education, Baton Rouge, La., at the annual meeting of the 
American Association of School Administrators, St. Louis, Mo., February 24, 
1958, said, in part: 

“Our children and youth must have ample nutritious food at all times for it is 
essential to their complete development. To obtain the maximum results from 
the complete training we are offering them, our children and youth must be 
properly nourished and physically fit.” 

3. Evidence was requested to support the record that it is possible to meet the 
minimum nutritional requirements by serving a cold lunch. 

The USDA minimum type A lunch requirements are as follows: 

(1) One-half pint of fluid whole milk as a beverage. 

(2) Two ounces (edible portion as served) of lean meat, poultry, or fish; or 
2 ounces of cheese; or one egg, or one-half cup of cooked dry beans or peas; or 
four tablespoons of peanut butter; or an equivalent quantity of any combination 
of the above-listed foods. To be counted in meeting this requirement, these 
foods must be served in a main dish or in a main dish and one other menu item. 

The USDA minimum type A lunch requirements are as follows: 

(3) A three-fourths cup serving consisting of two or more vegetables or fruits, 
or both. Full-strength vegetable or fruit juice may be counted to meet not more 
than one-fourth cup of this requirement. 

(4) One slice of whole-grain or enriched bread; or a serving of cornbread, 
biscuits, rolls, muffins, etc., made of whole-grain or enriched meal or flour. 

(5) Two teaspoons of butter or fortified margarine. 

Either the typical hot or cold lunch described below will meet these require- 
ments. 

Typical hot lunch: Grilled American cheese sandwich (2 ounces American 
cheese, two slices enriched bread, butter), mashed potatoes, three-eighths cup 
potatoes, butter, cole slaw (three-eighths cup), flavored gelatin, one-half pint 
milk. 

Typical bag lunch: Sliced American cheese sandwich (2 ounces American 
cheese, two slices enriched bread, two teaspoons butter, lettuce), cole slaw 
(three-eighths cup), fresh apple, one-half pint milk. 

4. Senator Morse asked how many children lived near enough to school to 
go home for lunch but would find no one home to prepare lunch. This number is 
estimated to be 9,746 elementary schoolchildren. 

Senator Morse also asked how many children live too far away to walk 
home for lunch. This number is estimated to be 8,312 elementary schoolchildren. 

». Senator Morse asked for the cost of a total elementary school lunch 
program. 

Preliminary estimates for instituting a total lunch program in the elementary 
schools and for providing for hot lunches in self-contained units in some cases 
and for cold lunches to be delivered from preparation centers in other cases, 
amounts to $2,435,274 for the intial costs and annual recurring costs amount 
to $1,027,006. 

ALETA E. SwWINGLe, 
Director, Department of Food Services. 





‘The School Cafeteria’? was published by F. S. Crofts, Inc., 1936, 1938. 
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Mr. Morse. Mr. President, in defense of the contention that 7,000 children is a 
minimum estimate, I invite especially to the attention of the Senate the statement 
on pages 127 and 128 made by Dr. Hansen in response to a question from the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] to the effect that 10 percent of the 
children in the school surveyed were found to meet the standard for a free 
lunch. On page 129, again in response to further questioning, he brings out the 
fact: 

“Senator Case. What estimate have you made, or what facts do you have, 
to indicate how great the need is? Is it in number, or can it be stated in 
percentages of total enrollment? 

“Dr. HANSEN. We can state it both ways. We made a survey of all the 
elementary schools and asked each principal to respond to the question, how 
many children would fall in the three categories we have outlined here, and 
would represent need in terms of food at noon. The November report indicates 
that that number is in the magnitude of 7,154, or something like that, represent- 
ing the city as a whole. This, roughly, is 1 in 10 of the total population elemen- 
tary population. 

“Senator Case. And you have funds for how many? 

“Dr. HANSEN. We are now supplying the food to about 700 children and we 
expect that we'll have sufficient funds to carry this program through April, pos- 
sibly May. If the money continues to come in, as it seems to be doing very well, 
we may be able to extend the program through the rest of the year. If money 
comes in additionally, we may be able to broaden the base. 

“Senator Case. For the 700? 

“Dr. HANSEN. Yes, sir. 

“Senator Case. And there are about 6,300 that you feel are not provided for? 

“Dr. HANSEN. That is right.” 

I have mentioned the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case], who for many 
years was a member of our committee, served on other committees, and this 
year returned as a member of our committee. I think I would be very unappre- 
ciative of this service to the committee of I did not thank him for his assistance 
to me in directing the hearings. 

The Senator from South Dakota has a very broad understanding of the prob- 
lems of the District of Columbia, because he, too, was once chairman of the 
committee. I worked closely with him, and also with the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Beall]. The Senator from South Dakota performed a great service 
to me in the examination he conducted during the course of the hearings. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


Mr. President, for the purpose of making legislative history upon this point so 
that it cannot be misconstrued, I wish to make it clear that my amendment “C” 
is for the purpose of earmarking funds for this specific purpose of the elementary 
free school lunch program for needy pupils. For this purpose, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that an exchange between Dr. Hansen and myself 
which can be found on pages 132 and 133 of my subcommittee hearings record 
be printed at this point in my statement. 

(There being no objection, the excerpt was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows:) 

Senator Morse. Now, my next question goes to the earmarking of funds. In 
the District of Columbia budget for education, at the present time, is it broken 
down so that only a certain amount of money can be used for a lunch program, 
a certain amount of money for a sports program, a certain amount of money for 
physical education, a certain amount of money for other expenditures? 

Dr. HANSEN. I think we are pretty well restricted in the management of the 
budget to the use of funds for which the appropriation was intended originally. 
We do have some flexibility, of course, such as in the operation of different de- 
partments, physical education, music, et cetera. But no funds which would be 
considered specifically authorized for the purpose of reimbursing the food serv- 
ices department for the free lunches. 

Senator Morse. I shall be very brief on this, but I know how important it is, 
appropriationwise, to have a complete record on it. 

On the basis of the budget limitations under which you now have to operate, 
do you have any discretion in deciding that X dollars shall not be used for musi- 
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eal instruments, or a movie projector, or a stage curtain, in A school or B school, 
put can be transferred, instead, to a lunch program ? 

Dr. HANSEN. As I understand it, we would not have the authority to transfer 
any existing funds to the lunchroom program. I base that upon the fact that we 
are asking a specific appropriation for reimbursement for free lunches at the 
secondary school level. This suggests that this is a necessary action. 

Now, it is possible that if we had the money to spare, we could have gotten 
permission from the sudget Department of the District Government to make a 
transfer, since there was enabling legislation on the books. Generally speaking, 
for any new activity of this kind, especially of the major kind, we would have to 
depend upon additional appropriations. Otherwise, we are developing and ex- 
panding new programs at the expense of perhaps an already limited program 
on the other side of the ledger. So I believe I would be speaking the mind of 
the Board of Education on this. and the administrative staff, in stating that we 
want certainly, if possible, to begin this program with additional appropriations. 

Senator Morse. Is it not true that one of the reasons you went out and 
asked for voluntary funds, for voluntary contributions, Was because you felt 
that there were budget restrictions which made it unwise or impossible for 
you to ask for any transfer funds? 

Dr. HANSEN. That is correct. 

Senator Morse. This wouldn't have anything to do with the District of Co- 
lumbia system, but as an old teacher myself, I would never have thought .of 
going to the fiscal authorities of my institution and suggesting that they author- 
ize me to transfer funds from project A to project B. because I would realize I 
was running the risk that they might decide that if I didn’t need the funds for 
project A they might transfer them over to project X, outside of my school. I 
mention that because I don’t think the solution is to provide any procedure 
here that would leave this program unearmarked. I think we have just got 
to face up to the fact that the Congress of the United States should be asked 
for earmarked funds for his purpose, if you are ever going to get ahead with 
it. That is no reflection upon any of the government officials of the District. 
I know their problems, and IT want to take away from them any and all discus- 
sion in this matter. I want to get the money pinpointed and earmarked to 
feeding hungry children. I want to get this record so clear that no one will 
have any doubt as to what we are asking for. 


MEDICAL EVIDENCE 


Mr. Morse. Mr. President, we had medical testimony before our subcommittee 
to substantiate the fact that there are children who are so seriously deprived 
of food that they had to be admitted to hospitals. I wish to take a little time 
to dwell on Dr. Oppenheimer’s testimony. 

According to Dr. Ella Oppenheimer in 1957, 270 children were admitted to 
Children’s Hospital with a presumptive diagnosis of malnourishment. In 1958, 
I am saddened to say that number grew to 300. These obviously were the very 
worst cases, but I hope that we will never get to the point here in Washington 
that the only way for a hungry child to be fed is to go toa hospital. 

“But,” one may say, “that is probably quite true, Mr. Senator, but the 300 
are not 7,000.” I go further into Dr. Ella Oppenheimer’s testimony. It is to be 
found upon page 154 of our hearings. This is what Dr. Oppenheimer further 
developed : 

“Dr. OPPENHEIMER. I do, however, have some fresh data which also requires 
further study. Currently in connection with a special study by the Bureau of 
Maternal and Child Health on a group of 71 presumably not ill children, an 
overwhelming majority of whom are known to be in the low-income groups of 
the population, hemoglobin determination revealed that 31 or 43.6 percent had 
low hemoglobin levels and 13 or 18.3 percent definitely unsatisfactory levels. 
These data, though limited, are suggestive, for in children the cause of such 
hemoglobin levels is most frequently nutritional, reflecting inadequacy of dietary 
intake and involving in many instances proteins, vitamins, and other minerals 
as well as iron.” 

Forty-three percent of the low-income children had low hemoglobin levels 
and one-fifth had definitely unsatisfactory levels. Pretty shocking testimony. 
Other testimony showed us—and it may be found upon page 269 of our hearing 
record—that— 

“At least 11.520 submarginal families, with their 45.775 children, are living 
here in the District. It appears likely that less than half the children are known 
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to the Department of Public Welfare in either the aid to dependent children 
program or in the surplus food program.” 

Mrs. Phillip Graham made that statement in a report to the District of Co- 
lumbia Regional Committee of the Health and Welfare Council of the National 
Capital Area. It is a responsible statement based upon the work of an expert. 

Let us take this 45,775 figure and do some arithmetic. Let us divide it by 6. 
It comes out to be 7,628. Surely by taking the bottom one-sixth of the children 
from submarginal families for a free school lunch program we would not be 
erring in overgenerosity. We have here a third corroboration of the validity 
of the estimate of the Board of Education. If we apply strictly Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s findings as being representative the number would be in excess of 9,000 
instead of 7,000. Remember she found that 18.3 percent of low-income family 
children had definitely unsatisfactory hemoglobin levels associated with mal- 
nutrition. The school principals found that more than 7,000 children needed a 
free lunch. The Huber study disclosed that we have 45,775 children in sub- 
marginal families. Of course, one of the characteristics of a submarginal family 
is that there is not enough food with which to feed the family. Otherwise, it 
would not be submarginal. 

Do we need further evidence? I cite the Congressional Record at the time 
of the House passage of this very bill we are working on. Representative 
Green of Oregon was very disturbed over the problem and asked the House 
committee members about it. We have it in our committee record on pages 
188 and 184. The House Appropriations Committee member who responded 
said that there were 7,000 children and that the $266,000 program approved by 
their committee would take care of one in three and one-half of those who were 
hungry. I confess that I do not follow the logic that lies behind the statement 
of feeding only a third of those children who need it, but I am sure the Senate 
can appreciate my amazement when I learn that the Senate Appropriations 
Committee plans funds for only one-sixth of the amount needed. 

The answer to this astounding situation is, I am sure, that the committee, 
in considering the subject, did not have available to it the full picture. I can 
well understand that the Commissioner’s testimony was given weight. But, 
I assure the Senate, had I realized that my rebuttal testimony before the com- 
mittee was insufficient to counter the Commissioner’s program, I would have 
gladly expanded upon it after the fashion I am following today. 

I would urge upon the Senate one further thought. On the assumption that 
we do appropriate too much money—and I sincerely believe that the $700,000 
plus the $133,000 already in the bill is not too much—and we earmark it for 
the sole purpose of feeding the needy elementary school child, what possibly 
can we lose? If the need is not there, the money will come back to the U.S. 
Treasury. If we find that it is insufficient—and I greatly fear this possibility— 
I would urge that the Commissioners submit a supplemental estimate as soon 
as they perceive the need. 

This step will not eradicate the social evil of abject proverty in the District 
which is such a reproach tous. Allit will do is to provide for a few of the children 
one square meal a day during the school year. It will not mean an automatic 
erasure of delinquency, but it will be a slight step toward removing one pos- 
sible cause of misbehavior in the elementary schools. 

All the research studies in the record of our hearings substantiate that state- 
ment. It is something we can do, it is something we ought as godfearing Chris- 
tian men and women to do. 

Before I press my amendment, Mr. President, I would appeal to the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] to take this amendment to 
conference but he has already pointed out to me that he cannot very well accept 
it, under his obligation, to raise a point of order against my amendment. How- 
ever, given the armory of background provided by this record on the floor today, 
I feel sure that he will be able to convince his associates from the other body of 
the propriety and urgency of making an adequate provision for the poor school- 
children who sit upon the steps hungry while more fortunate children eat lunches. 

I used that statement, Mr. President, not as an emotional appeal, but because 
it is a paraphrase of testimony given my subcommittee by the President of the 
Jaynecees, who has worked as a volunteer with some of these children. The 
private welfare association members heard by my subcommittee testified as to the 
need for feeding the 7,000, as did the representatives of religious welfare groups 
of all denominations. PTA testimony to the same effect was taken. Labor 
representatives urged that we act. The Washington Post series of stories by Miss 
Eve Edstrom are additional evidence of the support of, the community fc this 
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program. Editorials in both the Evening Star and the Washington Post have 
commented upon the horror of poverty in the District. 

In fact, only yesterday, in the Washington Post, in the financial section, Philip 
Stoddard Brown wrote an article dealing with this problem. This is what he 
says: 

“In the District alone, nearly 70,000 persons—about 1 in 12—simply do not 
have income to buy as much food, clothing, and other essentials as is provided to 
relief recipients under the standards now in effect. 

“About 1 child in 7 under 16 years of age, living in the District, is in a family 
whose income is below the public assistunce budget standard. Many of these 
are hungry. They simply don’t get enough to eat, as schoolteachers and welfare 
workers well know.” 

Mr. President, in the interest of saving time, I ask unanimous consent that the 
entire Brown article entitled ‘Unfair Distribution Marks Prosperity,” be printed 
in the Record at this point in my remarks. 

(There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows:) 

[From the Washington Post, May. 25, 1959] 


UNFAIR DISTRIBUTION MARKS PROSPERITY 
(By Philip Stoddard Brown) 


The backlog of authorized building and contract awards is now so great that 
a high rate of construction activity throughout the summer is assured. In March 
and April, permits were issued for over $100 million of building in the Washington 
area, nearly twice as much as in the same months of last year. Permits for 
these 2 months alone included over 5,000 new housing units. 

Employment in the Washington area is higher than ever before. Allowing for 
a small addition in the number of workers not covered by the monthly tally made 
by the U.S. Employment Service, the increase over a year ago is probably about 
20,000. 

Many other indicators of local business activity are also at new highs. * * * 
Yet, figures recently compiled by Raymond F. Clapp, a careful and experienced 
statistician, are a shocking reminder of how uneven the benefits of good times 
are—even in this most favored of large cities—and how destitute many of our 
neighbors are. 

In the District alone, nearly 70,000 persons—about one in twelve—simply do 
not have income to buy as much food, clothing and other essentials as is pro- 
vided to relief recipients under the standards now in effect. 


RELIEF STANDARD IN DOLLARS 


About one in three of these 70,000 persons is receiving public assistance. 
Some get help from relatives and friends. Some have savings to draw on. But 
many are without resources and assistance and are in real distress. 

The relief standard is one that provides less than $40 a week for a family of 
four and less than $20 for one living alone. This is a standard that enables 
people to exist—but not much more—in an urban community where it takes ¢ 
dollar to buy a pound of hamburger and a couple of quarts of milk and 40 cents 
for a round-trip bus fare. 

About one child in seven under 16 years of age, living in the District, is in a 
family whose income is below the public assistance budget standard. Many of 


these are hungry. They simply don’t get enough to eat, as schoolteachers and 
welfare workers well know. 


DESERTION IS ENCOURAGED 


If a man is unemployed or doesn’t earn enough to care for his children, he 
may desert them. Only in this way, do they become eligible for public assistance. 
Consequently, desertion is encouraged and the District Government has to take 
over the entire support of such children. 

It would take only $5 million more a year to make up the deficiency of income 
of all District families with children, so Clapp estimates. In other words, if 
one-fifth of 1 percent of the personal income of District residents were added 
to what is now allotted for relief all of the 10,640 low-income families with 
children could be brought up to the relief standard. 

Conditions have improved in the past decade. In 1949, 16.8 percent of persons 
were in low-income households. In 1958, by the same standard (adjusted for 
price changes), only 8.4 percent were low-income, as defined above. 
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Mr. Morse. Mr. President, all the witnesses to whom I referred testified in our 
hearing in support of my statement of fact that there are at least 7,000 grade 
school youngsters in the District of Columbia who need a free lunch each day of 
school. I do not know what more I can say. I am satisfied that the Record 
answers the question of fact I raised. With that fact in existence I do not see 
any justification for our not providing the additional $700,000. I know the 
parliamentary plight of the Senator from Rhode Island, and I know my duty, too. 

Mr. Lee has just called my attention to something with which I wish to con- 
clude by argument. It is that as of March 1959, there were 13,220 children in 
the District of Columbia in families under the public assistance aid to dependent 
children program alone. 

I said earlier this afternoon that a public assistance grant is not the only test. 
There are many children who do not come from families who are under the pub- 
lic assistance program but who do not have enough to eat and who do need a 
free lunch program. 

Furthermore, there is a great program of free lunches across America, in State 
after State, in city after city, which Members of the Senate represent. I repeat 
what Senators have heard me say so any times: Is it not true that what is good 
enough for our children back home, ought to be recognized as a good enough pro- 
gram and a deserved program for the children of voteless families in the District 
of Columbia? 

PARLIAMENTARY ASPECTS 


I now wish publicly to confess a very difficult parliamentary situation in which 
I find myself. So often I find myself in this difficult POsition, it seems to me. I 
am about to call for action on my amendment. The Senator from Rhode Island, 
typical of his fair dealing with his colleagues, has already announced that he 
will raise a point of order. I shall then move to suspend the rules. I shall then 
do what I can to get a yea and nay vote. I may be in a position then where I 
must work out an agreement for less. My parliamentary instincts tend to cause 
me to want to do some good for somebody. However, the difficulty is that I 
could not sleep very well at night thinking about the youngsters who might have 
obtained a lunch, but did not, because I had agreed to a curtailed program. 

While I have been speaking, I have been thinking in the back of my mind at 
the same time about the question: “Should I agree to less?” My present position 
is that as a matter of conscience I cannot do that. I just cannot do it because I 
think we ought to send to the House of Representatives an appropriation for the 
benefit of 7,000 youngsters. 

I am not Solomon. I cannot divide up the bodies of children. I am not wise 
enough to do it without hurting the children. 

I believe my case is so good, and what I am fighting for is so sound, that I want 
to give the Senate at least a chance to vote for my first amendment, and then I 
will cross other bridges when I get to them. I ask for action on my first 
amendment. 

Mr. Pastore. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Morse. I yield. 

Mr. Pastore. The last thing I would suggest would be, or even intimate in 
the slightest fashion whatever, that I would enter into any agreement with any 
Member of the Senate, particularly the distinguished Senator from Oregon, for 
whom I have the highest affection and admiration, which would compromise 
a matter of principle. The Senator has presented two amendments—as a matter 
of fact, he has three amendments. He has amendments Cand D. Not searching 
out the Senator’s conscience, which I would not propose in the least that he do, but 
looking at the situation realistically, and fully appreciating the fact that the 
Senator from Rhode Island in philosophy and in spirit feels as deeply about this 
whole matter as does the Senator from Oregon, I would hope that he would 
consider the good intentions of the Commissioners, fortified by the spirit imposed 
by the members of the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations; and 
the suggestion made by them, fortified by a further increase on the floor of the 
Senate, would be a substantial indication of the good intentions of the parties 
involved, and that we could go forward with a substantial program for feeding 
the children of this community, especially the children of school age. 

IT have been discussing the matter with the members of my subcommittee and 
of other members of the Committee on Appropriations who have been available to 
me on the floor. I have not talked with all the members of the committee. 

If the Senator from Oregon could see the proposal in the light that he would 
not be compromising in principle, but rather that he would be giving a more 
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direct approach to the entire serious problem of feeding the hungry schoolchildren 
of the community by abandoning his crusade on amendment C and resuming it 
on amendment D, I would be perfectly willing to accept the amendment. I would 
take it to conference, not because we have compromised our duty in our hearts, 
but because I feel that to approach the second phase after a defeat on the first 
phase, our hand would be weakened rather than strengthened. I would rather 
see the Senate unified on the whole matter of feeding the hungry children of the 
District of Columbia. 

If the Senator from Oregon, in his heart, would join with me and with the 
other members of my committee in taking that substantial step forward, not 
as an abandonment of our crusade, but really as a step in the right direction 
toward doing something substantial in getting this program going, so that we 
imay see a full realization in the near future of the overall program of which 
he has spoken so eloquently and so wisely this afternoon, and substitute amend- 
ment D for his amendment C. I would be perfectly willing to take it to confer- 
ence. I feel that my colleagues and I would then have something for which we 
could fight hard, in the hope that we would not be taking the amendment to 
conference to lose our fight, but would be taking it there to win our fight. 

Mr. Morse. I want the Senator from Rhode Island to know what I propose 
to do procedurally, and to ask him a few questions about his suggestion. Then 
I should like to suggest the absence of a quorum, so that I may have a few 
minutes to discuss the matter wtih some of my colleagues who also, it seems to 
me, have parliamentary rights in the matter. Then I should like to discuss the 
subject also with the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Is it the Senator’s proposal that he would take to conference my proposed 
umendment D? 

Mr. PAstorE. Amendment D. 

Mr. Morse. The advantage of taking that amendment to conference would be 
that, if adopted in conference, it would result in making available $266,000 from 
the Federal payment instead of $133,000? 

Mr. Pastore. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Morse. It would, in effect save about 22 teacher positions? 

Mr. Pastore. It would. 

Mr. Morse. If the bill in its present form stands, even the $133,000 item would 
be at the expense of teacher positions? 

Mr. Pastore. Iam afraid of that; yes. 

Mr. Morse. It would result in feeding 2,000 children instead of 1,000? 

Mr. Pastore. I would not want to put the number of children on that basis. It 
would be a beginning. It would be the first phase of what I would hope would 
develop very quickly on the part of the Commissioners—an overall, full, com- 
plete program for feeding hungry school children of the District. I do not want 
to be placed in the position of denying this program to 5,000 children for whom 
the Senator has so elequently spoken this afternoon. I would not want to put it 
on that level at all. The recommendation of the committee plus the Senator’s 
amendment would provide a total amount which, possibly, could be sustained 
in conference. Then we could go forward with a material—a substantial be- 
ginning which we would hope would bear fruit in an overall complete program 
in the near future. 

Mr. Morse. Please do not misunderstand me. I do not mean to put the Sen- 
ator in the position of seeking to deny funds for feeding 5,000 children. I only 
want a factual understanding of the effects of his proposal. It would double 
the present program of the Commissioners so that they could feed 2,000 children 
for $266,000 since they can feed 1,000 children with $133,000 according to their 
budget estimates. 

Mr. Pastore. They could experiment in more elementary schools. They could 
get a broader picture of the overall program. 

Those in charge of the program have stated to the committee that there are 
sO many intricacies and ramifications involved in the whole matter of instituting 
the program and carrying it out that they would rather go slowly. That would 
ut least indicate to Congress that they are aware of the need for an overall 
program, We can say that this is the pattern for next year, and that in the 
year following the Commissioners should submit a complete program. As the 
Senator from Oregon has so eloquently said, if such a program is good enough 
for 1,000 children, it must be good enough for all hungry children. I do not 
know whether that figure is 7,000 or 14,000. It could be 20,000. If we are 
obliged in good conscience to feed one hungry child in this community, by the 
same token we have an obligation to feed all of them. 
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Mr. Morse. The Senator is correct. That is the burden of my argument. 

The last point the Senator from Rhode Island makes in support of the pro- 
posal to take my amendment D to conference is that he feels it would strengthen 
his hand in conference with the House because he would go there without any 
vote record on any other phase of this problem which might be adverse to the 
position taken by the Senator from Oregon this afternoon. 

Mr. PasrorE. That is correct—not adverse in the sense that in the subcom- 
mittee the principle would lose its power; but adverse considering the me- 
chanics which are involved—the fiscal situation of the District of Columbia, 
plus the fact that the proposal was not presented as an amendment before the 
committee, and did not go before the House as such. It is a complete program 
as suggested by the Senator from Oregon. It may be resented by some because 
it did not originate in the House. Therefore, we would be accepting a figure 
which is reasonable after a full record has been made, with the strong pos- 
sibility that we would come out whole, and with the stronger hope that within 
the very near future there would be an overall, complete program. 

Mr. Morse. If I were back teaching a course in legislation, this colloquy would 
be required reading when one came to the subject of the procedure to com- 
promise in the passage of legislation. I think we are now having a very inter- 
esting colloquy. It puts the question right up to each Senator as to how far he 
can justify his going along with a good-conscience, well-intentioned, sincere of- 
fer of a compromise seeking to resolve an area of disagreement into one of 
agreement on something between a committee, on the one hand, and those of us 
who oppose the recommendation of the committee, on the other. 

Before I suggest the absence of a quorum, I want the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land to understand the position in which I find myself. I simply do not know 
what the vote is likely to be on my motion to suspend the rule. I would not 
make that statement if more Senators had been listening to the debate, be- 
cause I think the merits are on my side. 

Yet is raises the question of parliamentary tactics, whether I should play for 
time, as we say, and seek to follow a course of action which would have the 
matter go over until Thursday, so that Senators could read the record which has 
been made today. 

Furthermore, I do not know how I can handle the criticism which might arise. 
I do not worry about unwarranted criticism ; I refer to the well-intentioned criti- 
cism of some persons who might very well say, “We counted on you to make the 
fight for an adequate program, and not to accept less.” I know full well that if 
I make a fight for an adequate program, I may lose everything. 

I have great difficulty in trying to explain away the discrimination phase of 
any settlement which would provide a lunch program for less than the entire 
7,000 needy children. 

So if the Senator from Rhode Island will bear with me until I ena confer 
with some of my asosciates on this matter, I should like to suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. Pastore. First, let me say that I do not engage in trading. I assure the 
Senator from Oregon, for whom I have the highest respect and affection, that if 
I favored his amendment D or his amendment C, I would accept it, no matter 
what happened to any other proposal. I do not engage in bargaining operations. 

Mr. Morse. I completely understand that the Senator from Rhode Island is not 
and would not, 

Mr. Pastore. But my position is that I do not want this appropriation item 
to be handled in such a way that the distinguished Senator from Oregon will 
have to take his chances on having either the larger of the amounts he has 
proposed or nothing at all appropriated. 

I repeat that if I believe in amendment D, I believe in it regardless of what 
may happen to amendment C. Certainly we must not bargain in connection with 
matters which affect hungry schoolchildren. 

Mr. Morse. Certainly the Senator from Rhode Island is correct; and I did 
not mean to imply that he was attempting to engage in a bargaining operation. 

Mr. Pastore. Of course we must not bargain on that point. 

My position is that I hope the Senator from Oregon will not insist that the 
question come on providing either the larger of the amounts he proposes or 
nothing at all for these needy schoolchildren. 

Mr. Morse. I understand that; and I have covered that point. 

Mr. President, let me make crystal clear that I am not suggesting that the 
Senator from Rhode Island is proposing that I enter into a compromise in regard 
to either amendment D or my amendment C. 
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Mr. Pastore. That is correct. 

Mr. Morse. I did not mean to imply that any such proposal had been made. 
I hope the Record will show that I made that clear, in listing the various points 
which I understand represent his point of view in regard to the advantages of 
taking my amendment D to conference. I refer to the point the Senator from 
Rhode Island made just now—namely, that he would be willing to take my 
amendment D to conference; and that in the conference, that the amendment, 
regardless of any other amendment, would strengthen his hand there. 

Of course my great respect for the Senator from Rhode Island is such that 
I would not wish to do anything which would weaken his position in conference, 
if I could possibly avoid doing so. That is why I wish to give consideration 
to the views of my associates on this proposal, before I make a decision; and 
that is why I should like to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I now suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNAMARA in the chair). The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JoHNSON of Texas. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum Call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Hart. Mr. President, I wish to make a brief statement, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed in the Record immediately following the 
conclusion of the remarks of the Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request of the Senator from 
Michigan? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. Hart. Mr. President, as a new Member of the Senate I am not surprised 
that I find it difficult to determine what the proper minimum of ground force 
strength of the Army should be. I am not quite clear what we ought to do in 
Berlin when the date for decision arrives. I have some uncertainty about our 
attack on the moon. However, I was delighted to listen to the senior Senator 
from Oregon describe something which I think all of us can understand—7,000 
children in the District of Columbia who go to school and who, as a very mini- 
mum, represent children who are hungry. 

I commend the senior Senator from Oregon for his fight. I would support 
the amendment. I would support the Senator in his parliamentary maneuver. 
I trust that on this question others in the Senate will find it as simple to resolve 
as the junior Senator from Michigan, who welcomes, at long last, a simple 
question. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 10 A.M. ON THURSDAY NEXT 


Mr. Jonnson of Texas. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, it convene at 10 a.m. on Thursday next. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. Jounson of Texas. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of the morning business on Thursday, the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill be laid before the Senate, and that there be allowed not to exceed 
30 minutes on amendments, the time to be equally divided, and that there be a 
limitation of 1 hour on the bill to be equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFIcER. Is there objection? 

Mr. Jounston of South Carolina. Mr. President, I should like to know if at 10 
o’clock the Senate would proceed with the bill. 

The PresmpIne OrFicer. The proposal is that the Senate resume considera- 
tion of the District of Columbia appropriation bill right after the conclusion of 
the morning business. 

Mr. Jounson of South Carolina. That means it will take 1 hour or 1 hour 
and one-half before the bill is concluded. 

Mr. JoHNSON of Texas. I hope not. I hope there is nothing but the Morse 
amendment at stake. I hope that amendment can be handled by agreement some- 
time tomorrow, after the Senator from Oregon can talk to his colleagues. By 
getting a limitation of debate agreement, we can get the Post Office and Treas- 
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ury appropriation bill before the Senate earlier. We cannot dispose of it today. 

Mr. Pastore. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, the amendments 
which have been laid before the Senate are subject to a point of order. If the 
unanimous consent agreement which has been proposed were entered into, would 
the right to raise the point of order be preserved ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair wishes to state to the Senator that the 
right to raise the point of order would be preserved. 

Mr. Pastore. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the unanimous consent request? 
The Chair hears none, and the agreement is entered. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS Act, 1960 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Proxmire in the chair). Is there further morning 
business’ If there is no further morning business, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement previously entered into, the Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H.R. 5676) making appro- 
priations for the government of the District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of said District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFrFricerR. The Chair calls attention to the fact that the unani- 
mous-consent agreement limits debate on any amendment to one-half hour, to 
pe equally divided, and on the bill to 1 hour. 

The pending amendment is the amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Morse] identified as “CC.” 

Mr. Pastore. Mr. President- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How much time does the Senator from Rhode Island 
yield to himself? 

Mr. Pastore. I suggest the absence of a quorum, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the time taken for calling the roll not be charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OrFricer. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. Pastore. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum ¢all be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Morse obtained the floor. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. Morse. I am sorry. I am under a time limitation. I will not have time 
to yield. We are proceeding under a unanimous-consent agreed to limit debate, 
and I need all my time. 

The PRESIDING OFrFIcerR. The Senator from Oregon has the floor. How much 
time does the Senator from Oregon yield to himself? 

Mr. Morse. At the outset I yield 5 minutes to myself in support of my amend- 
ment C, 

If adopted, it would increase the Federal payment to the District by $700,000 
and apply that increase to the public school budget for the purpose of financing 
a program of free school lunches in the elementary schools of the District for 
children in the following categories : 

(a) those coming from families receiving welfare grants : 

(b) those living in families certified for surplus food ; and 

(c) those certified as a result of medical observation in school. 

In the reported bill, as amended, there is a $133,000 item, financed from the 
Federal payment for this purpose. It is based upon an estimate submitted by 
the Commissioners. My amendment is in addition to that item. The Commis- 
sioners estimate is for a pilot program accommodating approximately 1,000 
children. 

My difference with the Commissioners’ estimate, as stated on the floor of the 
Senate Tuesday last, is based upon two points. First, I challenge the inade- 
quacy of their program in terms of numbers of children to be helped; and, 
second, I question seriously their contention that a pilot program is needed for 
the purpose of gaining experience in operating a lunch program of this type. 
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As was demonstrated in previous debate, there is no difference between the 
Senator from Oregon and his colleagues on the Appropriations Committee with 
respect to the principle that hungry children ought to be fed, and as quickly 
as it is feasible to do it. 

In my judgment no Member of this body—and I mean this with all the sin- 
cerity of my heart—who is more of a humanitarian, who is more interested in 
helping hungry children, who is more sensitive to human values, than is the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore]. The only difference we find our- 
selves in on the floor of the Senate with regard to this matter is a difference of 
committee responsibility. 

I am chairman of a subcommittee of a legislative committee that has the pri- 
mary obligation of bringing to the Senate the legislative recommendations, 
which we think ought to be adopted. The Senator from Rhode Island has the 
obligation of bringing to the Senate the consensus of opinion of the Appropria- 
tions Committee in regard to fiscal problems after hearings, and after the best 
judgment the committee can exercise has been rendered. 

I want the Record to show clearly that any argument I make in support of 
feeding hungry children is in no way a reflection upon the humanitarianism 
of the Senator from Rhode Island. To the contrary, we stand shoulder to 
shoulder on the ultimate solution. The question is about the timetable. I am 
going to have something to say shortly to the Senator from Rhode Island on the 
timetable. 

The only question is: How many need to be fed, and how quickly can it be 
done? We are agreed that it is most desirable that the financing come from 
the Federal payment to the District. 

Because my time is limited, I ask unanimous consent that there be printed 
at the conclusion of my statement, Mr. President, various documents, letters, 
and memorandums, and certain studies to which I shall allude during my pres- 
entation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I desire to take a moment to refer to the letter I 
received this morning from Mr. Shea, Director of Public Welfare of the District 
of Columbia. I am going to have the entire letter put in the Record, but I wish 
to quote the concluding paragraph : 

“According to the best available information, the total number of children 
receiving surplus food between the ages of 6 and 12,” and that is the grade school 
age, “is 10,500, as of April 30, 1959.” 

Mr. President, I submit this as further evidence in respect to the argument I 
made Tuesday that I am satisfied my figure of 7,000 is an understatement and 
not an overstatement. It is further evidence in my answer to the Commissioners, 
who originally raised the question as to whether the school authorities who first 
fixed the figure at 7,000 might have been guilty of an overstatement. I am satis- 
tied, Mr. President, that the figure was an understatement. 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS ABOUT THE NUMBER OF NEEDY CHILDREN? 


So, I ask, what are the facts about the question of the number of children 
who need linches? The evidence which I shall marshal is based primarily upon 
the hearings before the Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Welfare and 
Safety of the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. President, I shall put evidence in the Record, at this point, emphasizing 
that the results of a school-by-school survey conducted by the school authorities 
in the District of Columbia disclosed that 1 child in 10, on the basis of the 
criteria listed previously, would be eligible. 

I ask unanimous consent that this information be printed in the Record at this 
point. 


(There being no objection, the information was ordered to be printed in the 
Record as follows :) 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF NEEDY CHILDREN IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AS OF 
NOVEMBER (19658 


Bancroft, 38; Beers, 5; Bell, 100; Benning, 25; Birney, 52; Blair, 110; Blow, 
24; Bowen, A., 57; Bowen, 8S. J., 139; Brent, 110; Briggs-Montgomery, 66: Brook- 
land, 16; Bryan, 174; Buchanan, 84; Bundy, 53; Burrville, 211. 
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Carver, 95; Cleveland, 126; Congress Heights, 1; J. F. Cook, 37; H. D. Cooke, 
26 ; Crummell, 53. 

Davis, 40; Draper, 766 ; Eckington, 11; Edmonds, 37; Emery, 6; Fairbrother, 50. 

Gage, 27; Garfield, 83: Garfield Annex, 19; Garrison, 71; Giddings, 77; Grant, 
12; Greenleaf, 74; Grimke, 44; Hayes, 26; Kimball, 45; Kingsman, 600. 

Langdon, 24; Langston, 81; Lenox, 44; Logan, 156; Lovejoy, 59; Ludlow, 17. 

Madison, 100; Maury, 48; Merritt, 176; Monroe, 35; Scott Montgomery, 51; 
Morgan, 104; Morse, 17 ; Moten, 37 ; Mott, 48; Nalle, 115. 

Park View, 39; Payne, 76; Payne Annex, 23; Peabody, 62; Perry, 75; Pet- 
worth, 47; Pierce, 30; Powell, 14; Raymond, 30; Richardson, 338; River Ter- 
race, 10. 

Seaton, 47; Shadd, 48; Simmons, 95; Simon, 19; Smothers, 20; Stanton, 14: 
Stevens, 20; Sumner, 26; Syphax, 130. 

Takoma, 5; Taylor, 100; Thomas, 41; Thomson, 216; Truesdell, 5; Turner, 253 ; 
Tyler, 71. 

Van Ness, 95; Walker-Jones, 273; Webb, 30; West, 7; Wheatley, 108; Wilson, 
20; Woodridge, 6; Young, 45. 





Mr. Morse. Mr. President, 7,135 children were found by the principals to be 
in these 3 categories. I am advised that as of May 7, 1959, elementary school 
membership was 75,401. The survey was taken in November 1958. 

Second, Commissioner McLaughlin testified that in January 1959, 12,477 
families, with 20,150 children, were eligible for surplus food. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I yield myself 3 more minutes. 

If only 35 percent of these children were in the elementary school category, 
the figure would be 7,053, based upon the evaluation of the Commissioners them- 
Selves, so far as the number of children we find in the 12,477 families who were 
eligible for surplus food are concerned. 

Third, I cite the medical evidence by Dr. Ella Oppenheimer, which I think 
leaves no room for doubt that the 7,000 figure really is an understatement rather 
than an overstatement. 

She found that in a sample study of children presumably in good health who 
came from low income families, the shocking fact that 18.3 percent had defi- 
nitely unsatisfactory hemoglobin levels. This condition is most frequently as- 
sociated with inadequate dietary intake. The medical testimony is particularly 
impressive in terms of the implications it contains with respect to the next or 
fourth point. 

Fourth, I cite the study reported by Mrs. Phillip Graham to the Health and 
Welfare Council of the National Capital Area, which disclosed that there are in 
the District at least 11,520 submarginal families with 45,775 children. 1 say, 
Mr. President, simple multiplication shows that by applying the 18.3 percent 
factor of Dr. Oppenheimer to the 45,775 children, 8,377 children can be identified 
as in unsatisfactory health condition. Less than half of the children, it appears 
likely, are known to the Public Welfare Department in either the surplus food 
of aid-to-dependent-children programs. 

Mr. Pastore. Mr. President, will the Senator yield now? 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I shall place the rest of these data on the record, 
because I think there is no doubt that my 7,000 figure is an understatement with 
respect to what are the true facts. 

Fifth, a recent publication of the Public Welfare Department shows that there 
are 13,220 children living in families receiving welfare grants. If half of those 
children—55 percent—are in elementary school the number would be 7,271; and 

Sixth, a new study made by the Public Assistance Division shows that there 
are 34,000 children in the District living in families whose income is at or below 
the welfare grant standard. 

Mr. President, upon the facts I submit that the 7,000 figure called for by my 
amendment is amply justified. I further submit that the Commissioners’ pro- 
gram is heartrendingly inadequate. 

What are the facts about the question as to the need for a pilot program? 

The Commissioners allege that a pilot program is needed to obtain administra- 
tive and budgetary experience in order to operate a program of the size needed 
to cope with the problem. 

I challenge this position upon the basis that first, a pilot program covering 
700 of the neediest cases has been in successful operation in the past school year. 
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The Board of Education established it with voluntary funds contributed by the 
community. Experience was gained by those who will have the responsibility of 
operating it. The testimony before my subcommittee was to the effect that the 
schools were ready, willing and able to do the job. They have the capability. 
They lack only the cash. Private funds are inadequate to finance what even 
the Commissioners have recognized as the responsibility of the District 
government. 

To document this, Mr. President, I submit for the record the plan and the 
budget forwarded by the Board to the Commissioners February 18, 1959. This 
is the document later adjusted by the Commissioners in their formal presentation 
in the appropriation hearings to the dollar figure of $820,000—see exhibit 1. 

On the record I have just developed, it is my sincere conviction that the Com- 
missioners have underestimated the need, and have overestimated the difficulty 
of serving the need. 

What is proposed, is but what is actual operation elsewhere. The national 
average of free or reduced cost lunches under the school lunch program is 10.8 
percent. Adoption of my amendment would provide such lunches to about 10 
percent of the elementary children in Washington who by the three rigid tests 
most need it. 

Finally, before I yield to the Senator from Rhode Island, I should like to ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Record the editorial published in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of this morning in support of the position 
I have taken for a lunch program for 7,000 boys and girls in the grade schools. 

(There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows:) 


Hor LuNcH FINALE 


It is up to the Senate today to decide whether the District graded schools will 
be forced to stand by while some youngsters come to class hungry and under- 
nourished. This is the issue at stake in the proposal to add $700,000 to the 
Federal payment to the District (in lieu of taxes) to the skimpy $133,000 that 
the Chamber has already approved for providing food to the Capital’s needy 
children. Approval of the full amount will mean that some 7,000 elementary 
school pupils will be able to benefit from a federally supported hot lunch pro- 
gram. Ultimately, the hope is that all of the Capital’s grammar-school children 
can participate in this program, just as the District junior and senior high pupils 
already do. If the Senate backs the full amount, the chances will be excellent 
for substantially increasing the $266,000 approved by the House for a pilot 
project lunch program—without diverting funds from other urgent school needs. 

The Senate’s response will be a measure of its compassion. Senator Morse has 
done well to remind his colleagues that “witness after witness” has testified on 
the evils “of literal starvation in the Capital City.” The proposal to add $700,000 
to the District’s appropriation. bill to ameliorate this condition has won support 
from Senators Hart and Clark. It would speak well for the Senate if in this 
case it responded to the conscience of the community. 


Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I also ask unanimous consent to have certain 
telegrams which have been received in support of my amendment printed in 
the Record. 

(There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows:) 

WASHINGTON, D.C., May 27, 1959. 
Senator WAYNE MorsgE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MorsE: We, the members of council A, area 5, of the District of 
Columbia Congress of Parents and Teachers, deeply appreciate the strong stand 
you are making in behalf of an expanded school lunch program. Council A, 
area 5, constitutes one of the largest segments of the District population which 
embraces more than 40 schools in the northeast and southeast areas, and the 
urgent need for this project is keenly felt financing this program at the expense of 
any other is far from a permanent solution. Contributions that have been made 
by many citizens indicate their awareness of this and their willingness to share 
this burden as increased Federal payment is the most logical means by which 
this urgency can be met diverting funds from an already trimmed educational 
program would mean that needy children in the Nation’s Capital cannot have 
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their physical and mental needs. Sustained simultaneously our Nation can ill 
afford this neglect of so much brainpower which needs so desperately to be 
cultivated. We implore you and your colleagues who are fighting so coura- 
geously to maintain an economy that is in keeping with our resources to insist 
on an economy that does not create for the world of tomorrow a kind of “soil 
bank of minds” that would deny children anything so basic while in the forma- 
tive years of life can we safely postpone any phase of their development. While 
we tighten the reins with greater demands we strongly support an increased 
Federal payment as the only sure way of securing the welfare of these children. 
Sincerely yours, 
LORRAINE G. KNUPP, 
Vice President, Council A, Area 5. 
EARLEAN S. GROGAN, 
Acting Correspondinng Secretary 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27, 1959 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We congratulate you on your oustanding efforts to obtain additional Federal! 
payment funds for an adequate lunch program for needy grade school children 
without diverting funds from needed educational program. 

Mrs. C. RHODES Cox, 
President, District of Columbia Congress of Parents and Teachers 


WASHINGTON, D.C., May 27, 1959 
Senator WAYNE MORsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Back you to the hilt on lunches for District of Columbia kids. New subject: 
Glover Archbold Parkway will destroy some of the natural beauty of Washington 
and create future unmanageable traffic and smog problems. Proposition of Army 
Engineer Welling who desires construction for construction’s sake fallacious in 
that traffic from proposed Glover Archbold Parkway has no place to go except 
further and unnecessary construction not needed, nor costs revealed at this 
time. Hidden future costs of this project unnecessary and concealed. No objec- 
tion to lunch fund for District of Columbia kids. Obvious poverty in Capital 
incredible to visiting chiefs of state. 

Maj. Gen. JoHN K. WATERS, 
Coowner. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I now yield to my friend from Rhode Island. 

Mr. Pastore. Mr. President, I--merely wanted to say to the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon that I do not think he has to apologize for or to labor 
the point that there may be a larger number than the estimate of 7,000 chil- 
dren involved. As a matter of fact, I had a conference this morning in my 
office with Mr. Shea, of the Social Welfare Department, and he told me his 
Department had conducted a survey of 601 families who ordinarily would be 
visited by the social workers in the month of April, and they learned that 
in many, many cases there were a large number of undernourished children and 
children who were being neglected by their families even in the instances 
where enough money for proper care was being paid to those particular fami- 
lies. The 601 families who were investigated had 2,000 children. If we project 
that figure over a period of 12 months it is quite evident that the figure with 
respect to those in school might exceed 7,000. 

The PRESIDING Orricer. The time of the Senator from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I yield myself 2 more minutes. The time fac- 
tor does not make much difference, as will appear from what I shall say in a 
moment. 

Mr. Pastore. I merely wish to say to the distinguished Senator froiw Ore- 
gon that, so far as the junior Senator from Rhode Island is concerned, the 
Senator is rather modest in using the figure of 7,000. 
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Mr. Morse. I appreciate the attitude of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

I should now like to have the attention of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Clark], the attention of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart], and the 
attention of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douglas!], who have been close ad- 
visers to me in regard to the proposal which is found in amendment C. 

The Senator from Rhode Island can check what I say and can enlarge upon 
it. Toward the close of the debate on Tuesday, the Senator from Rhode Island 
stated that he shared my point of view as to the ultimate goal of trying to in- 
augurate a school lunch program which would feed any children in the grade 
schools who in fact were hungry, whether there were 7,000 or any other 
number. The Senator pointed out that my amendment C is subject to a point 
of order, as I had previously indicated, that being my understanding at the 
time, although I have a number of reservations this morning, as the Parlia- 
mentarian knows. We might have a very interesting parliamentary debate 
as to whether in fact the amendment is subject to a point of order, based upon 
a historic precedent which the Senator from Pennsylvania | Mr. Clark] 
covered in the meantime. 

I do not think we shall have to cross that bridge, because the Senator from 
Rhode Island suggested to us that in the interest of reaching the goal of feeding 
all these children as rapidly as we could, and planning therefore, he would agree 
to take my amendment D, which proposes to increase the Senate figure from 
$133,000 to $266,000. That would mean that we could feed 2,000 children imme- 
diately, and the $266,000 would come from the Federal grant to the District 
and not from the educational funds, which, as the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land said, so far as the House figure is concerned, would probably have to come 
out of the teachers’ salaries. 

The PREsIDING OFrFIcER. The 2 minutes the Senator yielded to himself have 
expired. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I yield myself 2 more minutes. 

If I correctly understand the Senator from Rhode Island, that amount of 
money would probably be equivalent to the money needed for 22 teaching posi- 
tions. In other words, we might be in a position of cutting into the teaching 
staff to the extent of 22 positions, unless we could have this matter determined 
by the Senate so that whatever we appropriate will come from the Federal allo- 
cation to the District, from the Federal funds, rather than from the education 
funds. 

Mr. Pastore. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Morse. I yield. 

Mr. Pastore. The Federal contribution amounts to $27 million, which is an 
overall contribution. There is no part of that contribution which is earmarked 
especially for the $133,000 which is in the budget for the school lunch program. 
The House, in increasing the sum to $266,000, did allocate $133,000 out of the 
operating expenses of the schools. It is fair to say that not all of the $266,000 
would come from the Federal payment, but surely $133,000 of the $266,000 would 
come from the Federal contribution, under the amendment proposed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. Morse. That is correct. I hope that in conference we may be able to get 
whatever we finally appropriate from the Federal allocation, and none of it from 
the educational funds, because I think it would be most unfair to have the 
teachers, in effect, by reducing their number, paying for the school !unch program, 
when we already know we do not have enough teachers. 

If the Senator from Rhode Island will follow my remarks for a moment, I will 
then yield to him. 

I understand the Senator from Rhode Island this morning had a conference 
with the District Commissioners, and that the Senator has a suggestion he would 
like to have me consider in open session, for legislative history on the floor of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING Orricer. The 2 minutes yielded to himself by the Senator from 
Oregon have expired. The Senator from Oregon has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I yield myself 1 minute, because I will not have 
much to say after the Senator from Rhode Island finishes, I am sure. If I do, I 
shall ask for time from the time on the bill. 

I understand that the Senator from Rhode Island has a suggestion to make to 
the Senator from Oregon which may make it possible for me to withdraw my 
amendment C and to substitute therefor my amendment D. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


has un- 
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EXHIBIT 1 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Wushingion, D.C., February 18, 1959. 
The Honorable Commissioners of the District of Columbia, Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: The Board of Education authorized its president to appoint a 
special committee consisting of the Superintendent and three members of the 
Board to serve as a special committee on problems concerning lunches for needy 
children in the elementary schools. 

We understand that the Commissioners have been requested by a committee of 
Congress to furnish a plan for such project. The committee is taking the liberty 
of submitting the attached plan for your consideration. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CarL F. HANSEN, 
Superintendent of Schools. 





PROPOSED PLAN FOR SUPPLYING LUNCHES FOR NEEDY CHILDREN IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The plan provides for feeding approximately 7,000 needy children in the 
elementary schools. 

The plan, in brief, proposes to serve approximately 5,421 by means of bag 
lunches prepared in existing secondary school cafeterias and delivered by truck; 
approximately 422 in existing schools by the children walking to the secondary 
cafeteria unit; and 1,292 in self-contained units to be established in the Walker- 
Jones, Draper, and Turner Elementary Schools. 

After funds become available the program could be started almost immedi- 
ately in those schools where the elementary children would walk to the secondary 
schools. In the schools requiring truck delivery, the program would start as 
soon as trucks and other necessary equipment could be purchased and as soon as 
individual schools could be organized. 

It is estimated that the total first year costs would be $687,317 of which $521,- 
491 would be the recurring costs. 

Since the teachers and principals are in close contact with the children, the 
selection of the pupils to receive free lunches should be left wholly in the hands 
of these school officials. The selection would be on the following basis: (a) 
Children of families who are receiving or are eligible to receive public as- 
sistance, (b) children of large families with low or reduced income, (c) children 
certified by the school physician or school nurse as being undernourished or 
suffering from malnutrition and unable to pay the cost of the lunch. 

The estimated costs of such a program follow: 


Elementary school lunch program for needy children 
ESTIMATED INITIAL ALTERATION AND EQUIPMENT COSTS 


Self-contained units (3 schools) : 


i a ee cal gules lela eghieid ib ecibcclene $12,995 $38, 958 
IN sd Bis ct eh bth eeddcbanibseieice pial steroid 6, 435 19, 305 
IT Ns sa itd ni inno Ab abi Side mined miennk tb 895 2, 685 


Additional equipment for existing cafeterias to serve as 
preparation centers (30 schools) : 


Large equipment (refrigerators, steamers, work tables) _~______ 57, 025 
Small equipment (containers for transporting food, cutting boards, 

a co co sdnsinnenieopmndactionwesoneenibeesuscenes 12, 526 
Additional refrigeration equipment for receiving schools (approxi- 

mately 17 schools) have sufficient refrigeration____._______________ 15, 300 


Transportation equipment: trucks, 10 at $2,000 each________________ 20, 000 


Total estimates intitial alteration and equipment costs_______-_ 165, 826 


Set we 


OO os =i ~ 


oo 
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ESTIMATED RECURRING COSTS 
Lunches: 
7,135 lunches per day. Current price subject to change— 
27 cents plus 9 cents subsidy equals 36 cents per lunch. 
Cost per day: $2,568.60—$2,568.60 times 185 days equals 


I a nn aici ta oo pennant stag $475, 191 
Transportation : 
Truck drivers, 10 at $4,000____________________-________ 40, 000 
Truck maintenance, $580_....._............_........_._ 5, 800 
Wquipment repair and replacement____--.___-_-- ccs pacamtieausielnt al 500 
Total estimated recurring direct costs___..._._____-_-___-_-___ $521, 491 
Total estimated first year costs_________---_-_-_-___-__--____-__~- 687, 317 


(Nore.—It would be necessary for budget purposes for the Department of Buildings and 
Grounds and the Department of Food Services to prepare estimates on the actual schools 
to be equipped. ) 


[From the Department of Public Welfare, Office of Director] 


LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 


At its February meeting the advisory council received a report on low-income 
persons. This report states: In 1957, the Census Bureau obtained a report of 
1956 income from a representative sample of the District population. From 
this report and from similar data for 1940 from the 1950 census, the number 
of low-income persons living in the District has been calculated for 1949 and 
1956 and estimated for 1958. 

For this purpose, low income is an amount insufiicient to purchase the housing, 
food, clothing, and other essential personal and household incidentals provided 
for public assistance recipients under the relief standards now in effect in the 
District. Further detailed analysis of the 1956 income data from the 1957 
sample census has been undertaken in an effort to set a price tag on possible 
alternative measures to provide through added public assistance payments for 
all or part of the remaining defficiency in income of these low-income District 
of Columbia families. 

For this purpose, low-income persons have been classified: (1) as members 
of families with one or more children under 16 years of age: (2) as members 
of families with no child under 16; and (8) as persons living alone, or in 
households which include no related person. Persons living in institutions are 
excluded from this calculation. 

The February report estimated that the number of low-income District of 
Columbia families would continue to decrease after 1956, following the trend 
since 1950. The present calculation assumes no such decreases. Numbers of 
low-income families and their needs and resources other than public assistance 
are now estimated to continue at 1956 levels. Public assistance expenditures 
are calculated to continue at March 1959 levels. 

The deficiency in income of the 10,650 District of Columbia low-income fam- 
ilies with children based upon the above assumptions is at the rate of $5 million 
a year. 

The deficiency of the 6,400 District of Columbia low-income families with no 
child under 16 is calculated at $3 million a year. 

The deficiency of the 18,000 unrelated persons with incomes under $1,000 a 
year is even more difficult to estimate, but it, too, must be at least $3 millicn 
a year. 

The grand total of the above 3 groups includes 17,050 families plus 18,000 
unrelated persons. Their needs, as measured by PAD standards, total 853 
million a year; their direct income, exclusive of PAD, is estimated at $29,400,000 
a year; public assistance for all categories for March 1959 is at the rate of 
$12,600,000 a year, leaving an estimated gross deficiency of $11 million a year. 

This $11 million, therefore, is the estimated additional cost of extending public 
assistance payments to all low-income families and individuals as above defined 
living in the District of Columbia, including unemployed employables, employed 
persons whose earnings are below their needs or the needs of their families, 
families whose parents refuse or neglect to support them, and persons living in 
the District without reference to the length of their residence. 

Because of special concern for the needs of hungry children, detailed estimates 
are attached for low-income families with children. 
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Estimate of number of District of Columbia low-income families with children 
and of the deficiency in their income: 


‘ r af famil 
Number of families 


and children 


Total White Non 
white 
District of Columbia families with children under 16 years of age are esti- 
mated to number 
Families . 7 94. 000 42, O00 52, 000 
Child », OOO 75, OOO 160, 000 
Of these families, the number with incomes at or below the PAD budget 
tandard (low income) is estimated at 
Families 10, 650 RAD 9, 800 
Children 34, 000 1, 800 32, 000 
The number of them who received ADC checks in March 1959 was: 
Families 3 800 200 3, 600 
Children 13, 200 600 12, 600 
During the course of a year, ADC will be given to different families to a 
total number of 
Families ‘ 5, OOO S00) | 4, 700 
Childret 17, 400 900 16, 500 


ESTIMATE OF DEFICIENCY IN INCOME—-ALL LOW-INCOME FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN 


To meet the PAD budget standard the 10,650 low-income families are estimated 
to need $25,500,000 a year. 

In money income other than public assistance they are estimated to be receiving 
$13,500,000 a year. 

Leaving a deficiency of $12 million a year. 

Toward this deficiency public assistance was paid in March 1959, at the rate 
of $7 million a year. 

Leaving an unmet deficiency of $5 million a year. 


ESTIMATE OF DEFICIENCY IN INCOME 


To meet the PAD budget standard the 3,800 families with children receiv- 
ing public assistance in March 1959 needed $7,850,000 a year; and the 6,850 other 
non-PAD low income District of Columbia families with children needed $17,650,- 
OOO a year. 

In money income other than public assistance the PAD families received, at 
the rate of $850,000 a year; and the non-PAD families received such income at 
the rate of $12,650,000 a year. 

Public assistance payments provided the balance needed by the 3,800 PAD 
recipients, at the rate of $7 million a year; while the remaining 6,850 non-PAD 
low-income families with children experienced a deficiency of $5 million a year. 

The deficiency calculated for the non-PAD families averages $59 a month, 
slightly more than one-third the average ADC grant. This results from the fact 
that almost two-thirds of the money requirement of these families is covered by 
cash income direct to the families. 

The ADC family averages 1.08 adults and 3.47 children per family while the 
non-PAD family with children averages 2.73 adults and 3.03 children. 

The total ADC family with an average of 4.55 persons, therefore, is smaller 
than the average low income non-ADC family of 5.76 persons. The major differ- 
ence between the two groups is in the number of adults, who average slightly over 
one per ADC family and 2.73 adults per non-ADC low income family. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., May 27, 1959. 

Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeAR SENATOR Morse: The following information is respectfully submitted as 
requested. 

According to the Department’s records the number of children served by the 
Aid to Dependent Children program between the ages of 6 and 12 is 5,186 as of 
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December 1958. As of April 80, 1959, the estimated number between the ages of 
6 and 12 is 5,754. 
According to the best available information, the total number of children 
receiving surplus food between the ages of 6 and 12 is 10,500, as of April 30, 1959. 
Very truly yours, 
GERARD M. SHEA, 
Director of Public Welfare. 


Mr. Pasrore. Mr. President, I vield myself 5 minutes. 

At the outset, let me say that the junior Senator from Rhode Island was very 
much impressed by the eloquence and logie of the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon in presenting his amendment on Tuesday. 

There is no question in my mind that the number of 7,000 hungry school- 
children might be exceeded by even a larger figure than we imagine at this 
moment. 

In fairness to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, it must be said 
that they are very conscious of this problem, and are very sincerely and con- 
scientiously trying to do something about it. 

We must begin with the premise that fundamentally the problem begins 
at home. I believe that the number of hungry schoolchildren may be larger 
than has been stated. There may be a large number of children who perhaps 
do not attend school, That is a sad reflection on the abundance of America. 
Whether a child be in school or out of school, we are arguing on the floor of 
the Senate from day to day as to what we should do with surpluses. Our 
warehouses are bulging with food surpluses, and yet there are hungry school- 
children on our very midst, in addition to the millions of hungry people through- 
out the rest of the world. 

I believe that the Commissioners of the District and every Member of the 
Senate wish to do something about the problem. The question is not as to the 
philosophy which is involved, but as to the approach to be made. The point 
is that there are not adequate facilities in the elementary schools to provide a 
hot school lunch. There are no cafeterias. To undertake a hot school lunch 
program under those circumstances would be like inviting 100 people to one’s 
home for dinner, and serving them at a bridge table and 4 chairs. It cannot 
he done. 

That means that we must provide cold lunches. Cold lunches can be just as 
nurishing as hot lunches, I believe that that would be a good plan to invoke 
as a temporary one, with the idea of getting into the hot lunch program as we 
expand our facilities. There are many perplexing problems and ramifications 
involved. The Commissioners of the District of Columbia desire to make 
progress slowly but wisely. 

In view of the arguments made here on Tuesday, I had a conference with all 
the responsible representatives of the District in my office this morning, together 
with Mr. Merrick, a member of the staff of the Appropriations Committee. 

I was assured that if we could increase the figure from $133,000 to $266,000, 
as is contemplated by amendment D, the Commissioners feel that they could 
absorb this figure and do a rather adequate job in meeting the problem as of the 
moment. They have assured me that they do not intend to sit back and forget 
the problem once we have adopted this amendment. They intend to study the 
problem further. They wish to learn all: they can about the various problems 
involved. They hope to come to the Congress in the early part of the next 
session—which might mean’ January, February, or March of next year—with 
an overall, complete plan for feeding hungry school children in the elementary 
schools of the District of Columbia in time to have the appropriation included 
in a supplemental bill, and discussed at that time. 

In view of that assertion, and that guarantee, and in view of the conscious- 
ness at the moment on the part of the Senate and on the part of the District 
Commissioners, as to the problem of feeding hungry children in the elementary 
schools of the District of Columbia, I think we have achieved a fine step for- 
ward. 

If the distinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] agrees with me, I 
believe we can take his amendment D to conference with the hope that the 
House will go along with us. If so, we shall be on the way toward an overall, 
complete program for feeding hungry school children in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Pastore. I yield. 
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Mr. CLARE. I commend the Senator from Rhode Island for his very humani- 
tarian position on this question. Personally, I hope that some such compro- 
mise as he has suggested can be arrived at. However, I think we should make 
it very clear for the Record that there are at least 7,000 hungry schoolchildren, 
many of them within a stone’s throw of the Capitol of the richest country in the 
world. That is a national disgrace. It is a disgrace which the Senate should 
not tolerate for a moment. It is a disgrace which the other body should not 
tolerate. Every feasible means, within appropriate administrative procedures, 
should be taken to cure this injustice at the earliest possible moment. 

I am happy to hear my friend from Rhode Island say that he is willing 
to take amendment D to conference. I hope he will press that amendment in 
conference with all the eloquence of which he is so capable. 

I hope we shall insist that the District Commissioners come forward in 
the early days of the next session with a plan to feed not only the additional! 
children, which amendment D would cover, but a definite and final plan for feed- 
ing all the hungry children in the District. I hope that appropriations will be 
asked for in a supplemental bill to carry such recommendations into effect. 

Mr. Pastore. I agree unequivocally with everything the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania has just said. Not only in the District of Columbia, but 
anywhere in the United States, it is a shameful situation to find one person 
going hungry in this land of abundance. I think we must recognize that. 

However, in all fairness to the Commissioners it must be said that they 
have been working on the plan for the past 2 years. They have resurveyed the 
entire public assistance program. 

One remarkable fact was brought to the attention of the committee. It has 
been found, in many cases in which families have been receiving ai ade- 
quate amount, that children were being inadequately nourished because the 
family was not capable of handling the money wisely. So it is not merely a 
question of feeding children who are hungry through no fault of the parents. 
There have been instances of parents having been incapable of using money 
wisely, under the public assistance program, to feed their children. They 
have received adequaie amounts, but have not adequately nourished the children. 

Mr. Cuiark. That is all the more reason for giving them a hot lunch. 

Mr. Pastore. Yes. That is an argument in favor of this amendment. The 
mere fact that parents neglect their responsibilities does not necessarily mean 
that the children should go hungry. 

Mr. DouG.Las. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Pastore. I yield. 

Mr. Dovueitas. What is so complicated about feeding children as to require 
2 years of study? The Commissioners talk as though this were a superhuman 
problem requiring many years of work to solve. They have been working at it 
for 2 years, and it seems to be more than they can handle. 

tven though the elementary schools are not equipped with kitchens, they 
could use glorified hotplates on which soup could be heated. The children could 
be served hot soup and bread. As the Senator from Rhode Island has said, if 
that is not possible, they could be given sandwiches. People on relief could be 
put to work making sandwiches for them. 

The idea that we must go through long periods of preliminary study in order 
to solve great technical difficulties connected with feeding children leaves me 
cold. While I congratulate the Senator from Rhode Island for what he has 
done, I think we should push the Commissioners still further. If they are in 
doubt about the money—which I think is the main sticking point—let us cancel 
the appropriation for building bridges and tearing the Glover-Archibold Park 
to pieces, and transfer the money to the feeding of children. 

Mr. Pastore. Let me say to the Senator from Illinois that we can have 
both. I do not believe that we are compelled to make a choice in order to feed 
the children. It is a primary, fundamental responsibility which we must meet 
head on. We do not have to short cut here or there in order to discharge our 
primary responsibility. 

I go along with the distinguished Senator from Illinois when he says that 
there is no reason why the program should be delayed. So far as the junior 
Senator from Rhode Island is concerned, he is going to see to it that it is carried 
out. He believes that many friends will join him in that effort. 

I hope this argument will not be used to eliminate the roadway in Glover Park. 

Mr. Doveias. The roadway will mean the destruction of trees and places of 
recreation. There will be no food for children, but the money will be appro- 
priated to destroy beauty. The proponents of such a plan are in effect adopting 
the worst of all possible worlds. 
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Mr. Pastore. Let me say to the Senator from Illinois that they are not food- 
bearing trees. 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Pastore. I yield. 

Mr. Cooper. Not being a member of the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
I am not conversant with all the details of the pending bill. I am sympathetic 
to what the Senator from Oregon and the Senator from Rhode Island and cther 
Senators contemplate. I wish to support their judgment. If I may, I should 
like to make this comment: I hope the debate in the Senate over the free lunch 
program in the District of Columbia may lead toa larger study of the free lunch 
program throughout the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from Rhode 
expired. 

Mr. Pastore. How much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Five minutes. 

Mr. Pastore. I yield myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. Cooper. I merely wish to add that in my own State I have gone into 
the coal mining section and have found there that the free lunch program is not 
meeting the needs of the people and of the hungry children. I know that is 
also true in other sections of the country. At the beginning of the year I pointed 
out that fact in several speeches on the floor of the Senate, as did the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois. I urge the absolute necessity of our taking 
some action. We have not been able to get any action and I, therefore, hope 
that the debate will lead to a study of the free lunch program in the United 
States, so that it may adequately serve the children of the country. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Pastore. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I have studied the very helpful table on the school lunch 
program in the Nation, which was placed in the Record by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. I note that in the State of Oregon 
only 3.2 percent of the school lunches served during 1957-58 were dispensed free 
or at a reduced price. Under the amendment which is pending before the Sen- 
ate, what percentage of the lunches in the District of Columbia would be served 
free or at a reduced price? 

Mr. Pastore. Under the amendment I would assume that it would all be free. 

Mr. Morse. The Senator from Rhode Island is correct. 

Mr. Pastore. 1 assume the program will be extended gratis to the children 
who are hungry and do not have the money with which to pay for the food. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. What percentage of the total meals would be served free? 

Mr. Pastore. I should say, first, that there is no such thing as a free lunch 
program in the elementary schools of the District of Columbia. Such a program 
does exist in the secondary schools throughout the country, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and under that program a part of the meal is served free 
and a part paid for at a nominal price. I believe it is about 35 cents. 

Mr. Morse. I should like to say to my colleague that under my C amendment 
the program would extend to only 7,000 boys and girls at a minimum who cannot 
buy a lunch. They are the needy, underprivileged children, at least 7,000 of 
them. The amendment covers 7,000 pupils. The other pupils would not get any 
lunch at all. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. What I am trying to get at—and I appreciate the information 
supplied by the senior Senator from Oregon—is whether the pending proposal, 
if adopted, would establish in the District of Columbia a program for needy 
children which would not be available elsewhere in the Nation? 

Mr. Pastore. It might very well do that. I do not know of a comparable 
program anywhere else. I know that throughout the country there is a combi- 
nation of both programs. A child either pays for it or, if he cannot afford it, 
gets it free. That is the problem which is actually concerning the District 
Commissioners no end: How are they to determine whether or not a given case 
is a worthy one? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I believe that the District of Columbia should have the same 
prograin which is used elsewhere in the Nation. One of the things which has 
disturbed me ever since I came to the Senate has been the fact that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is one of the most lightly taxed communities under the Ameri- 
can flag. I have in mind that the people in the District of Columbia have a very 
low income tax and very low property taxes, whereas in my own State we have 
one of the highest personal income taxes of any State in the Nation, and rela- 
tively high property taxes. 
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Mr. Pastore. Does Oregon have a sales tax? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. We have no sales tax. 

Mr. Pastore. That is the point. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The total tax burden in the District of Columbia is light, 
compared with the tax burden on other sections of the country. 

Mr. Pastore. I do not wish to become the Devil’s advocate in this matter. 
However, I have heard that assertion made on several occasions. There may be 
a slight differential, but I hope the Senator will not entertain the idea that the 
residents of the District of Columbia are not paying a proportionate share of 
the taxes. The tax has not yet been invented which is not imposed in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The District has an income tax, a real estate tax, a personal 
property tax, a sales tax—it has all of them. It is true that throughout the 
country there has been a trend toward increasing taxes. That will reach the 
District of Columbia next year, I am sure. 

While the tax rate in the District may be low, the assessed values are high; 
whereas in other parts of the country the opposite situation may obtain. 

The PRESIDING Orricer. The Senator from Rhode Island has 1 minute remain- 
ing. 

Mr. Pastore. I merely wish to say to the junior Senator from Oregon that 
what he has referred to is not the real trouble. The trouble in the District is 
that there are many families who, by the nature of things, are incapable of 
wisely spending the money they receive under the public assistance program 
and their children are going hungry. That is no fault of the District. 

Mr. NeuserRGER. Nor is it the fault of the children. 

Mr. Pastore. Then there is the other situation. There is not enough money 
to give to the children with which to buy school lunches. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Pastore. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In the District we have one of the finest police forces in the 
country, under the able leadership of Chief Murray. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from Rhode Island has 
expired. 

Mr. JoHnson of Texas. Mr. President, I yield 5 minutes on the bill to the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Could the Senator from Rhode Island inform the Members 
of the Senate how the District of Columbia police force has fared in appropria- 
tions and how it stands in the matter of personnel? 

Mr. Pastore. Not that I disagree, but in Congress the Police Department is 
the fair-haired child of the District. They have received every nickel they 
asked for. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What is the situation with respect to its personnel? 

Mr. Pastore. It is almost up to the full strength of 2,500. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, will the Senator yield now for my statement? 

Mr. Pastore. I yield. 

Mr. Morse. I again wish to say that I deeply appreciate the cooperation I 
have received from my friend the Senator from Rhode Island, Mr. Pastore, in 
trying to work out a program which will advance the cause of supplying lunches 
to the hungry boys and girls who do not get enough to eat. 

I may disagree as to whether the Commissioners have proceeded as rapidly 
as they should have proceeded. I frankly believe they have not proceeded as 
rapidly as they should have, because they have had most of the information 
dealing with hungry children, before them for more than 2 years. Certainly 
they had that which was brought out in my hearings of more than a year ago. 
There is still a very serious question as to whether we ought to go to the ex- 
pense of establishing hot lunch facilities in some of the older school buildings. 
Dietitians have testified that, from a dietary and nutritional standpoint a cold 
lunch is just as good as a hot lunch. It is probably a little more appetizing to 
serve a bowl of hot soup, although some youngsters probably would prefer a 
sandwich to a bowl of soup; but that is a matter, it seems to me, for administra- 
tion by the school authorities. 

The record shows that the school authorities have been for some time ready 
to go on with the program. I should like to say to the Senator from Illinois 
Mr. Douglas, that they are the ones who will administer the program, not 
the Commissioners. The actual handling of the food will be done by the school 
authorities, and they are behind our recommendations to start now with the 
7,000 children. 
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Now I come to the proposal which might be called a compromise, although 
I do not call it a compromise, I call it a constructive suggestion for a construc- 
tive program. 

It will mean that I shall withdraw my amendment C and bring up, in its 
place, my amendment D, which calls for an addition of $133,000 to the Federal 
payment to provide a total of $266,000, for a lunch program which will start out 
with 2,000 children. The Senator from Rhode Island agrees to take that amend- 
ment to conference. We all know of his tenacity, and we all know of his power 
of persistence. We also know that when he says he will fight for it in conference, 
it means that we will have a very able advocate in conference. He has told me 
that he will do his best to try to get amendment D accepted in conference. 

I might also say that the acceptance of the proposal by the Senator from 
Rhode Island will remove any question as to whether we would put this program 
into operation at the expense of teacher positions. We certainly do not have 
enough teachers in the District to do the job that needs to be done. 
that is another program, and will cross that bridge later. 

Therefore I shall ask permission to withdraw amendment C and 
therefor amendment D. 

With that I have a little message for the District of Columbia Commissioners. 
I want the record to show that, come January, I will reopen the school lunch 
hearings by my subcommittee, and I shall invite the District Commissioners to 
come before the subcommittee and tell us in January of 1960 what they have 
done from May 1959 to January 1960 to perfect plans for going ahead with a 
school lunch program which will feed all the needy children who the testimony 
shows need these lunches, and what they have planned to do in order to offer 
figures for the supplemental appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. Jounson of Texas. I yield I more minute to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. Morse. I shall ask them what they have done to plan properly for a sup- 
plemental appropriation request, so that, come 1960, we can get all these young- 
sters fed. 

I think that is progress. I am glad to join with the Senator from Rhode 
Island as a coarchitect of that program. I have checked also with the Senator 
from Michigan and the Senator from Pennsylvania. They agree. I have not 
had a chance to have a personal conversation with the Senator from Illinois. 
I agree with him that we ought to move ahead now. But I also agree that this 
so-called compromise represents great progress, and I will be with him in 
January urging the full amount. 

Mr. JoHNSON of Texas. Mr. President, I yield myself as much time as I 
may desire. 

I commend the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], chairman of the 
Subcommittee on District of Columbia Appropriations, and the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] for the reason which they have displayed in coming 
to an agreement on this matter. Even had the amendment been agreed to, 
I do not think much faster progress could have been made than will be made 
under the understanding which has been reached. 

I am not a coarchitect of the proposal, but I have listened to what has been 
said by both sides and have worked with both groups. I think this is a very 
worthy cause. I am deeply interested in it. I think a wise decision has been 
made. I am hopeful that under the leadership of the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on District of Columbia Appropriations and the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon, who serves on the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
the District Commissioners will see the handwriting on the wall and will do 
whatever may be necessary to get this job done. 

Congress has indicated clearly that it wants some action taken. I think the 
step we are taking today represents substantial action beyond what would have 
been taken had not the matter been brought to the attention of the Senate and 
fully debated. 

The last bill which in all probability will be handled this year, as has been 
the case in past years, will be the supplemental appropriation bill. There is no 
reason I can foresee why, if no action is taken or no facts are gathered, and no 
compromise or basis for setting forth a proper program is agreed upon, the 
Senate woud be foreclosed in taking action on this matter in the supplemental 
appropriation bill which will be considered before we conclude our deliberations 
at this session. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, my decision to join with the Senator from Rhode 
Island on amendment D was based, in part, on the sagacious advice I received 
from the majority leader. I am delighted to have in the Record what the 
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majority leader has just said, because that also is clear notice, it seems to me, 
to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia that a leader so powerful 
legislativewise, and otherwise, too, as the senior Senator from Texas supports 
the principle of the program for which the Senator from Rhode Island, the 
Senator from Oregon, the Senator from Pennsylvania, the Senator from Illinois, 
and the Senator from Michigan have been standing in this debate. I thank the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous consent to withdraw my amendment C, 
and I call up my amendment D. 

Mr. Gore. Mr. President 

The Presmping Orricer (Mr. ProxMrire in the chair). Unanimous consent is 
not required ; the Senator has a right to withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. Gore. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee was seeking to offer an 
amendment to the amendment before it was withdrawn. 

The PresipiInc Orricer. The Senator from Oregon requested that his amend- 
ment C be withdrawn. He has a right to do that. No yea-and-nay vote has 
been ordered on the amendment. 

Mr. Jounson of Texas. Mr. President, perhaps the Senator from Oregon will 
withhold his request. 

Mr. Morse. I withhold my request. 

* * % . * . * 


Mr. Morse. Mr. President, on the basis of the colloquy which took place earlier 
today between the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] and myself, I now 
withdraw my amendment C. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment identified as “C,” of the Senator from 
Oregon, is withdrawn. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, at this time I submit my amendment D. It is like- 
wise, submitted on the basis of the colloquy had earlier today between the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] and myself, in the course of which the Senator 
from Rhode Island said he would agree to take the amendment to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment submitted by the Senator from Oregon 
will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

“On page 2 in line 1, it is proposed to strike out ‘$27,000,000’, and to insert in 
lieu thereof ‘$27,133,000.’ 

“On page 7, in line 10, it is proposed to strike oue ‘$46,753,000,’ and to insert 
in lieu thereof ‘$46,886,000.’ ”’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. Pastore. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Morse. I yield. 

Mr. Pastore. I have discussed this amendment with the members of the sub- 
committee—at least with those who were available to me on the floor on Tues- 
day. I have, further, discussed it with the minority leader. I have discussed 
it with the chairman of the full Appropriations Committee. This morning I had 
a conference in my office with two members of the District of Columbia govern- 
ment and with members of their staff. 

We feel this is an amendment which can be very practical in its effect. 

In view of the fact that there will be a conference, and in view of the feelings 
of the members of the subcommittee, I am perfectly willing to take the amend- 
ment to conference. I therefore call upon the Senate to vote on it favorably; 
and I am ready to yield back all my time. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I am about to yield back all my time with this com- 
ment: I again want to think the Senator from Rhode Island for his demonstrated 
statesmanship in the handling of this problem. I appreciate very much his 
cooperation. I think this is a fair solution of the problem. It is a step for- 
ward. If it is finally adopted in conference, it will provide $266,000. It will 
provide for the starting of the feeding of 2,000 boys and girls. It puts us ina 
position to have a plan for feeding the whole 7,000 next January. It gives the 
Commissioners an opportunity to make a request for a supplemental appropria- 
tion. I think it is a very worthwhile accomplishment. 

I am pleased to yield back my time on the amendment, and ask for a vote on it. 

The PRESIDING OrFicer. The Chair understands all time on the amendment has 
been yielded back. 


The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Morse]. 
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